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‘WITCH OF SALEM” 
WORLD PREMIERE 
DELIGHTS CHICAGO 


New American Opera Makes 
Deep Impression at First 
Hearing in Auditorium — 
Score Is Marked by Fluent 
Melodic Writing and Or- 
chestral Color—Libretto by 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, 
Based on Actual Happen- 
ing of Colonial Days, Seeks 
to Recreate Life of Puritan 
New England—Cast Which 
Includes Eide Norena, 
Charles Hackett, Irene Pav- 
loska and Others Gives Ef- 
fective Performance Under 
Henry G. Weber’s Baton 





HICAGO, Dec. 11.—The 

premiére of .a new American 
opera—Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“A Witch of Salem”—given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera on Dec. 8, re- 
vealed one of the most interesting 
native scores yet heard in this city. 
The premiére was given before a 
large and eager audience, whose 
curiosity had doubtless been whetted by 
the fact that this opera had been an- 
nounced for last season, but had un- 
fortunately to be postponed. 

Participating in the first performance 
were Eide Norena, Charles Hackett, 
Irene Paviloska, Augusta Lenska, Helen 
rreund, and others, with Henry G. 
Weber conducting. > 

The latest of the scores to be added 
to the small gallery which champion the 
cause of lyric drama in the vernacular 
thus had a cast in which several mem- 
bers counted English as their native 
tongues, and others had a speaking com- 
mand of it. 

The libretto, by Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hart, seeks to recreate the period of 
Puritan New England, with its severe 
gravity of manners and rather morbid 
preoccupations with “black magic.” 

Mr. Cadman’s opera proved to be the 
most satisfying American work heard at 
the Auditorium, and elicited from a huge 
and expectant audience the greatest en- 
thusiasm any performance of the cur- 
rent season has aroused. Insistent calls 
after the first of the two acts resulted 
in numerous bows by the principal sing- 
ers, but failed to draw Mr. Cadman 
from backstage. He did appear, how- 
ever, at the close of the work, and re- 
ceived a greeting which will doubtless 
linger for many years in the memories 
of those to whom the cause of native 
opera is dear. 

Mr. Cadman has employed an idiom 
f genuine sincerity, integrity and 
beauty. The opera does not always, per- 
haps, achieve the heights of dramatic 
effect afforded in the greatest standard 
works in the established répertoire, for 
the score is not concentrated upon its 
plot’s chief dramatic essence with an 
unfailing hand. But there are many 
passages in it of real power. 

The score has mood, variety, color and 
interest. Above everything else, it is 
musical. Mr. Cadman reveals a greater 
gift for fine melody in this score than 
in anything else he has achieved. His 
music frequently approaches popular 
standards. Or it would be more just 
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Verdi’s Transitional “Forza del Destino” 
Restored to Répertoire at Metropolitan 





HOUGH scarcely a revival, since 

it has been absent from the réper- 
toire only three seasons, there was a 
resumption of “La Forza del Destino” 
at the Metropolitan Saturday after- 
noon of last week, which populated 
the house with standees and evoked 
applause as hearty as has been heard 
there this season. 

The production in its essentials, 
was that of Nov. 15, 1918, when 
Verdi’s transitional score was awakened 
from a long sleep by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, and when the famous old duet, 
“Solenne in quest’ ora,” together with the 
solo airs which had survived the opera’s 
desuetude, was given a currency until 
then confined to collectors of phono- 
graphic disks. 

Of the cast of 1918, Rosa Ponselle re- 
mained to repeat the triumph she 
achieved on the occasion of her memor- 
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able first night in opera, when she had 
for her companion star the omnilucent 
Caruso. Several of the minor réles were 
in the same hands, and although 
Giuseppe Danise, as Don Carlos, was a 
later importation, he was not new to the 
part, having sung it with Caruso and 
Ponselle during the opera’s third season 
at the Metropolitan—Danise’s first year 
there and Caruso’s last. The settings 
and appertinenta remained as before. 
The chief new factors in the resump- 
tion, therefore, were the Alvaro of 
Giovanni Martinelli, on whom has fallen 
one after another of the old Caruso 
réles; the Abbot of Ezio Pinza, in suc- 
cession to José Mardones; and the con- 
ducting of Vincenzo Bellezza, now giving 
new life to those scores which had be- 
come somnolescent under the leadership 
of Gennaro Papi. Other changes in per- 
sonnel, including one that gave Lawrence 
Tibbett comedy opportunities of which 
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DAMROSCH RESIGNS 
AS REGULAR LEADER 
OF N. Y. SYMPHONY 


Veteran American Conductor 
Tenders Resignation to 
Trustees of Orchestra After 
Forty-two Years at Its Head 
—To Continue as Honorary 
Guest Conductor and Leader 
of Young People’s Concerts 
—Need of Less Exacting 
Schedule His Plea—Regret 
Felt on Many Sides at Vale- 
dictory of One of Most 
Popular Figures in Native 
Musical Life—No Successor 
Named as Yet—Klemperer 
and Busch to Be This Year’s 
Guests 


NE of the most familiar and best- 

loved figures in American musi- 
cal life handed in his abdication from 
active office, when Walter Damrosch, 
at a meeting of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, on Tuesday ten- 
dered his resignation as conductor of 
the New York Symphony, the post 
he has held for forty-two years. 
At the urging of the directors of the 
Society, Mr. Damrosch agreed not to 
sever his connection entirely, but to be- 
come honorary conductor and guest con- 
ductor. He will also continue to direct 
the Children’s and Young People’s Con- 
certs. The change will take effect at 
the close of this season. 

_Mr. Damrosch will hand over the 
baton on Jan. 7 to Otto Klemperer, the 
first guest conductor, who will conduct 
eight weeks. After this Fritz Busch, of 
the Dresden Opera, will make his 
American début as second guest during 
two weeks. Mr. Damrosch will return 
for the final three weeks of this season, 
making his formal “Farewell” as reg- 
ular conductor in a concert which will 
include the Ninth Symphony. 





Concerning successors to Mr. Dam- 
rosch, no official statement has come 
from the Symphony Society. It is 


known that Mr. Klemperer has a con- 
tract as musical director of one of the 
Berlin State Opera Houses, beginning in 
the fall of 1927, so that it does not seem 
probable that he will open next win- 
ter’s season. Mr. Busch, a young con- 
ductor of thirty-six, is as yet an un- 
known quantity for America, though he 
comes with a good record in Dresden, 
where he succeeded Fritz Reiner a few 
years ago as general music director. 
Rumors of “dark horses” to fill the 
Symphony post will doubtless be forth- 
coming in profusion. As this season’s 
schedule has been completely announced, 
it is not likely that either Felix 
Weingartner or Sir Thomas Beecham, 
both of whom contemplate American 
visits, will be among the candidates. 

The conductor’s letter of resignation 
to Harry Harkness Flagler, president 
of the Symphony Society, which was 
read at the meeting, follows: 

“My dear Mr. Flagler: 

“This season marks my forty-second 
year as musical director and conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
That is a long period, and I feel the 
time has come when I should like to be 
relieved of so responsible a position. 

“IT wish to retire while I am still 
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KELLEY’S SYMPHONY IS DETROIT FEATURE 





Schipa with Gabrilowitsch, 
Band, Garden and Mord- 
kin Appear 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, Dec. 11.—Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “New England” Symphony was 


an outstanding number on the programs 
given by the Detroit Symphony, under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 25 and 26. Tito Schipa, tenor, 
was the soloist. The program follows: 


“Jubel’? Overture. cc. ccc ccccsscese Weber 

Concerto Grosso in D minor (for 
eg) Be Ae Yee ee Handel 
“Aubade” from “‘Le Roi d’Ys”...... Lalo 

“Elle ne croyait pas” from “Mignon,” 
Thomas 

Second Symphony, “New England,” 
in B Flat Minor, Op. 33........ Kelley 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima” from “L’Elisir | 
SO weg se Vans +e He Donizetti 
“Le Réve” from “Manon”......Massenet 


Mr. Kelley’s symphony scored a de- 
cided success. It is a very interesting 
piece of work, done in strictly classical 
style, with its many melodies deftly in- 
terwoven and rounded in a neat and 
most scholarly manner. The perform- 
ance, according to Mr. Kelley himself, 
was admirable, one of the best in its his- 
tory. Mr. Schipa gave a very fine per- 
formance and was obliged to add four 
encores after his aria from “Manon.” 

The Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor; Orchestra Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 28. The program: 


Overture “Leonore,” No. 3....Beethoven 
“Intermezzi Goldoniani”’........... Bossi 
Tone-Poem, “Viviane”’......... Chausson 
ow nll ge Debussy 


“Hungarian” Rhapsody, No. 2.....Liszt 


This was Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s first ap- 
pearance at a Sunday concert. The pro- 
gram was of especial interest because it 
contained several of the numbers to be 


Orchestral Series 
Opens in Milwaukee 


(man nnnnunnennunntaunenevennsnii it evduneneevnrocceonnsneneennuonatvccrro ueennaciiiny 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 11.—Milwaukee’s 
symphony orchestra has again 
started to function under the baton of 


Carl Eppert, the first concert of the 
season in the Pabst Theater arousing 
unstinted approval of the enterprise. 

While the new group has had only a 
few rehearsals, a remarkable degree of 
smoothness and unanimity was noted in 
the readings of Mr. Eppert. Obviously, 
a fine orchestra cannot be made in a 
few weeks, but Mr. Eppert has achieved 
something decidedly tangible- in the 
short time at his disposal. The orches- 
tra starts with full symphonic represen- 
tation and will be strengthened in any 
quarter found to be weak. 

For his first program Mr. Eppert took 
some tuneful selections calculated to 
make an immediate hit with his large 
audience. The list opened with a 
spirited rendition of the “William Tell” 
Overture. The main feature of the 
program was the “New World” Sym- 
phony, which was imbued with fine im- 
agination and variety. 

Other numbers included the “Egmont” 
Overture, Godard’s “Adagio Pathéti- 
que,” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste’ and Ger- 
man’s Three Dances from “Nell Gwynn.” 
The program was bright and interesting 
from start to finish. 

Dr. William T. Dorward, pulpit 
orator, gave a short talk, pointing out 
the plans of the orchestra and the deter- 
mination of its sponsors to build a place 
for it in the hearts of the people. Ed- 
‘mund Gram, another musical leader in 
Milwaukee, also urged unstinted support 
of the new enterprise as one of the great 
movements in Milwaukee’s musical 
growth. C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Opéra-Comique May Pay Visit 
to Brazil 


ARIS, Dec. 2.—A _ proposal 

made by a Brazilian impresario 
that the entire company of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique give a three 
months’ season in South America 
next summer is now under con- 
sideration by the managers of the 
house. No decision has been made 
as yet by the directors. Messrs. 
Masson and Ricou. It is stated 
that the tour would be undertaken 
only with the most definite guar- 
antees. 


played on the eastern tour. The Bossi 
“Intermezzi Goldoniani” was particularly 
beautiful, displaying the strings to ex- 
cellent advantage. The Chausson poem 
was notable because in it Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch had full scope for his play for 
colorful and poetic interpretation. 

Mary Garden sang in Masonic Audi- 
torium on Dec. 3, and gave an intriguing 
recital performance. In an aria from 
“Resurrection,” she rose to great heights. 
The audience applauded everything she 
sang, and she responded with many en- 
cores. Paulo Gruppe played several 
‘cello groups and was recalled many 
times. Hector Dansereau acted as ac- 
companist, one of the most accomplished 
ever heard here. 

William Heughan, bass-baritone, new 
to Detroit, was heard in the Players’ 
Playhouse on Dec. 1 and 2. He proved 
to be a genuine artist, possessing a well- 
trained, pleasing voice, an intelligent in- 
terpretative sense and fine histrionic 
ability. He was assisted by Gladys 
Sayer, pianist. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his ballet opened 
a series of four performances in Orches- 
tra Hall, Dec. 2, attracting large 
audiences. Mr. Mordkin’s art has 
broadened considerably since his last ap- 





Puccini's Body Removed to 
Former Home 


ES. ceremony of  reinterring 
Puccini’s body in a special mau- 
soleum near his villa took place 
recently on the anniversary of his 
death, states the Rome correspond- 
ent of the Paris Herald. “In the 
presence of Pietro Mascagni, repre- 
senting the Minister of Public In- 
struction, a number of Italian 
senators, deputies and other promi- 
nent Fascists, the body was taken 
to the parochial church of Torre 
del Lago, near Viareggio, where 
services were conducted by Mgr. 
Pescia. Following other cere- 
monies observed at Puccini’s villa, 
the body was laid to rest in a tomb 
built in a chapel near the com- 
poser’s studio.” 





pearance here, but there was keen dis- 
appointment because he gave so few solo 
dances. The most interesting feature of 
the engagement was the presentation of 
“Aziade,” a pretentious drama employing 
the entire company. Vera Nemtchinova 
created a real sensation both in the en- 
sembles and in her solo work. 





Philadelphians Give Kaminski Novelty 


Concerto Grosso by German Modernist Leader, as Performed 
by Stokowski Forces, Reveals Mathematical Mind in 
“Back to Bach” Movement 


OOOOUEATETTOOOULTUELATTOOEEEATAUUOU OOO ULENEEATU ENN ANANTH NNT nee NENA eNANAH HOU een naMAaUUU een andedUeUeeeetevUnOUUOueneNeNNN LAO UUO EHH LOUUuvGAdOUUOUNGOTOOObONOOOOU UU LUO eeeesnNnede ee counO 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor; Artur’ Rodzinski, as- 
sistant conductor; Samuel Lifschey and 
Willem Van Den Burg, soloists, pre- 
sented the following program in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon, 
Dec, 10, and Saturday evening, Dec. 11: 

Concerto Grosso, for two solo violins, 

two solo violas, two solo ‘cellos, 
piano and two orchestras. ..Kaminski 

Concerto in B Minor for viola and 

OPCHOBEER: 600 csc ccc asscceces Handel 
Samuel Lifschey 
Concerto in D Minor for ‘cello and 
OPC Ae Fo 6 oo ke 65.000 p55 0-6 ns Lalo 
Willem Van Den Burg 

RS rs Chabrier 

Mr. Stokowski, with his right arm in 
a sling, a result of neuritis, was present 
only for the Kaminski number af the 
matinée. The remainder of this concert 
and the entire Saturday night concert 
was directed by Dr. Rodzinski. 

An asset of novelty was revealed in 
the extraordinary score by Heinrich 
Kaminski, leader of the group of Ger- 
man modernists. whose professed mis- 
sion is expressed in the phrase “Back 
to Bach.” Kaminski has avowedly re- 
nounced romanticism and “emotional and 
lyric elements.” The austere regimen to 
which he has confined himself obviousiy 


“Espana” 


‘demands a unique inspiration—such as 


Bach himself possessed—to be entirely 
effective. Kaminski’s talent, under the 
self-imposed discipline, appears chiefly 
to be that of the musical mathematician. 
The formidable concerto is technically 
abstruse and extremely ingenious in its 
pattern-weaving. It is informed, at 
times, by a kind of high-minded sobriety, 
yet the net result, at least on a first 
hearing, is decidedly not pleasurable. 
The principle of beauty for its own sake 
is sternly shackled. The performance 
becomes a kind of musical chess game, 
with some significance for the erudite, 
a tour de force in contrapuntal skill. 


Two Orchestral Groups 


The work is divided into three move- 
ments: “breit,” “allegro” and “fuga.” 
The orchestra was grouped in two sec- 
tions, with three of the soloists in front 


of each division and the piano in the 
center. The solo parts were expertly 
played by Michel Gusikoff and Alfred 
Lorenz, violins; Samuel Lifschey and 
Samuel Rosen, violas; Willem Van Den 
Burg and William Schmidt, ’cellos; and 
Gustav Loeben, piano. 

As the ascetic thematic material was 
threaded and elaborately intertwined 
through the score, at least one listener 
wondered whether that quaint Frank 
Stockton character who devoted his life 
to a study of Klopstock’s “Logarathims 
of the Diapason,” would have been happy 
in the performance. Possibly it was in- 
tended for ears such as his. Mr. Stokow- 
ski expended keen powers of elucidation 
upon the score, and Dr. Rodzinski, at the 
evening concert, capably followed his 
chief. 

Mr. Lifschey, one of the finest viola 
players before the public, lavished his 
ripened art upon an unusual Handel con- 
certo. sponsored by Henri Casadesus, of 
the “Société des Instruments Anciens.” 
Mr. Casadesus maintains that “the work 
is in no sense a transcription,” although 
he confesses to having filled out the 
figured bass from Handel’s continuo 
part in the original manuscript. There 
are also indications that the orchestra- 
tion has been enriched. 

In Mr. Casadesus’s version the work 
is scored for an accompaniment of two 
flutes, two bassoons and strings. Char- 
acteristically Handelian are the first and 
last of the three movements, but the mid- 
dle andante, a poetic meditation, pos- 
sesses romantic qualities of harmoniza- 
tion that smack little of the eighteenth 
century and have even a_ Beethoven 
color. Mr. Lifschey was deservedly ap- 
plauded for an exquisite performance. 

Mr. Van Den Burg, the new first 
‘cellist of the orchestra. was heard to 
advantage in the tuneful, but compara- 
tively unimportant Lalo concerto. The 
virtuoso disclosed a warm, rich tone and 
ample technical equipment. 

The otherwise sombre program was 
lifted into a vivid stimulating realm with 
the familiar and expressive Chabrier 
rhapsody, brilliantly played and welcome 
as a sudden ray of light in a darkened 
room. H. T. CRAVEN. 





Auer Celebrates Citizenship at Reception 


Leopold Auer celebrated his recent 
acquisition of American citizenship when, 
with Mrs. Auer, he gave a reception to 
a number of artist guests at his New 
York home, on the evening of Dec. 11. 
The noted violin master, who is now 
eighty-one years old, received the con- 
gratulations of a large company. Musi- 
cal numbers were given during the 
evening by Prince Alexis Obolensky and 
George Gershwin. 


Radio Hearers Wait in Vain for Cortot 


Boston, Dec. 11.—Although the Bos- 
ton Symphony is this season broadcast- 
ing one of its series, the listeners in 
New England at a recent Saturday night 


concert did not hear the soloist of the 
occasion, Alfred Cortot. He, it appears, 
would not consent to have his perform- 
ance of the Beethoven “Emperor” Con- 
certo sent out over the ether, and the 
interim during the performance was 
filled up with music from the radio 
studio. 





De Gogorza Arrives; Friedman Sails 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, arrived 
from Europe Dec. 14 on the Minnewaska 
for a concert tour which will begin in 
Baltimore next month. Among those 
sailing last week was Ignaz Friedman, 
who left Dec. 15 on the Berengaria. In 
January he will begin a tour, playing in 
Great Britain, Vienna and Australia. 


STOESSEL TO LEAD 
WESTCHESTER EVENT 


Festival Will Be Omitted in 
1927, But Planned 
for 1928 


WHITE Pains, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Th: 
Westchester Choral Society announce s 
that Albert Stoessel has been engage i 
as musical director of the Westchester 
Festival. No festival, however, will b: 
held in the spring of 1927, owing to the 
fact that the county has no buildinz 
which is considered large enough 
house the events. 

According to a recent statement, th: 
board of governors and the conductors 
felt that the tent, which has been use/ 
during the previous two years, was in- 
adequate. The leaders of this movemen:, 
which was organized by the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission, state 
that they will make every effort to sec- 
cure an adequate building for the fes- 
tival planned for the spring of 1928. | 
the meantime, the interest of the wor 
will be maintained by the competitiv 
concert, which will take place as usu: 
next spring, at a place to be name 
later. 

A contest of the Negro spiritua 
groups will be held this year, as well as 
music by foreign groups. The latter 
may submit their work to the mus 
committee of the choral board, it is an- 
nounced. 

Effort will be put forth to improve 
the quality of the work and to increas: 
the membership of the local groups, s 
that when the festival-is resumed in : 
proper environment it will be on 
larger scale, the board states. 

Mr. Stoessel will meet the local cor 
ductors soon and decide with them upor 
the program of the next festival, as we 
as the numbers which are to be used 


the competitive singing. Mr. Stoesse! 
according to the statement, was the 
unanimous choice of the local conduc- 


tors and has unqualified support for his 
endeavors in behalf of the choral move 
ment in Westchester County. 

The board of governors of the West 
chester Choral Society consists of the 
following: Frederick P. Close, Samu 
L. Fuller, Arthur W. Lawrence, Henry 
H. Law, Mark D. Stiles, Mrs. Dani 
O’Day, Mrs. J. H. Baekeland, Carl H 
Pforzheimer, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner 
Dorothy Ward, Felix M. Warburg, Clar 
ence M. Woolley and John G. Agar. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of the Westches 
ter County Recreation Commission, is 2 
member ex-officio. 

Other officials are: Edgar Fow!lsto 
chairman of the conductors’ organiza- 
tion; Caroline Beeson Fry, chairman 
the program committee, and Clifford E 
Dinsmore, chairman of the competitio 
committee. Mrs. Chester G. Marsh 
county director of recreation, and Mrs 
Kate A. Wassercheid, executive secre- 
tary of the Choral Society, are in charg: 
of the organization work. 


Harvard Clubs Will Begin Tour on 
Christmas Day 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Dec. 11.—Tour 
the Harvard Instrumental Clubs w 
begin on Christmas Day, when about 
fifty musicians of the organizations w 
leave Cambridge to play in eight cities 
Their itinerary is as follows: Washing- 
ton, Dec. 26; Charleston, W. Va., Dx 
27; Louisville, Dec. 28; Indianapolis, Dx 
29; Milwaukee, Dec. 30; Chicago, Dx 
31; Buffalo, Jan. 1; Syracuse, Jan. 2 


Paris May Complete Beethoven 
Vonument 


¢¢T)JARIS'= may 

monument to 
which it decided, 
years ago, to erect in the Bois de 
Vincennes,” states the Paris edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail. 
“In its present state it consists of 
a colossal pedestal with an angel 
at each corner. It was designed 
by José de Charmoy, who had not 
completed his work on the statue 
when the war broke out, and the 
monument was left unfinished. M 
de Charmoy has since died, but 
there are, no doubt, plenty of other 
talented French sculptors who 
would supply his pedestal with : 
statue of the composer.” 


complete the 
Beethoven 
nearly twenty 
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wt} ‘Witch of Salem” Sets New Mark in Native Opera 


il 

















Story of New England Days 
Sets Forth Triangular Situ- 
ation, in Which Denuncia- 
tion of Heroine as Sorceress 
Is Dominant M otive— 
Libretto Provides Effective 
Vehicle for Composer’s 
Melodic Gift 


[Continued from page 1] 


say, perhaps, that it often sacrifices 
potential universality of appeal to im- 
mediate enjoyableness. Yet it is never 
umal. The folk-element is important. 
but it Is not predominant. In many pas- 
sageS a genuine emotional depth is felt, 
the composer carries the listener far 
above the spiritual outlook afforded in 


o 


of his most successful songs. 
Based on Real Incident 


rhe story, by 
(rs. Eberhart 


ric incident, of 


some 


his regular collaborator, 
is based upon the his- 
Colonial days, when 
some Salem children point out a fellow- 
wnswoman as a_ witch. Nathaniel 
ii ‘ghby is a well-to-do Puritan, who 
has brought his niece and ward, Sheila 
Meloy, an Irish girl, into his New 
ngiand household, to grow up with his 
own daughters, Clar:s and the youthful 
£ iizabveta. 
The first act opens upon the Willough- 
s simple Salem home, where girls of 
neighborhood are spending a Sep- 
tember afternoon One of them, Anne 
ex, Is an impressionable child. 
easily preyed upon by the thought of 
cra! current in the community. 
-a0eth innocently reveals the fact that 


sister, Claris, is marked on her 
ast with a small red cross, and won- 
rs Mf it is the devil’s sign. 


lescending the staircase, is in- 
l girls a_ hair-raising 
story, and when she accompanies herself 
mg is suddenly inter- 
outside the house, which 
half fears is the ban- 
lling death to some 
her family. 





iVillonghby enters with three friends, 
ding Arnold Talbot, all of whom 

listurbed by the latest development 

ubjection to witchery and 
he men are determined to 
reery from their harried 
Claris, entering, rebukes 
Bowen, Ann’s father, 
neighbor, Fairfield. 

ung Talbot remains behind to declare 
his love for Cleris in a duet which is 
f the most effective passages in 


i 





~ 


CAEEEL 


their credulity. 


with his 


neawien 
. rts 


<a 


Cadman’s score 
is leaves the room, and Sheila, 
ming im, reminds Talbot of the kiss 


he gave her in Ireland when both were 
children. When Sheila finds Talbot does 
not love her, she furiously conceives the 

ea of having the impressionable Anne 


accuse Claris of witchcraft. 
Neighbors drop into the Willoughby 
home. Sheila and Anne come in from 
2 talk outside, and Anne, screaming, 
reveals the red cross on Claris’ breast 


accuses her of sorcery. 
away to be hanged. 
n th Talbot 


Claris is 


waits out- 


e second act, 


Relieves 
at La Scala 


IETRO MASCAGNI is succeed- 

ing Arturo Toscanini, tempo- 
rarily at least, as conductor at La 
Seala, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. A statement issued 
by the opera house announced that 
T i had voluntarily asked 
for temporary leave of absence be- 
f an attack of nervous ex- 
haustion. He himself recommended 
that Mascagni take his place for 
the time being and, in the event of 
his being unable to return, musical 
circles have it that Mascagni will 
be awarded the position perma- 


Vascagni Toscanini 


ause 


nently. Rehearsals of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”™ and “Pagliacci” had 
advanced to the final stages under 


is guidance, but they 
have been turned over to Mascagni. 
: rumor has it, is leav- 


, - + 3 . +} > s P< 
g at e for the Riviera. 
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AS THEY APPEAR IN “A WITCH OF SALEM” 


Charles Hackett as “Arnold Tabor,” and Irene Pavloska in the Réle of “Sheila Meloy.” 
Eide Norena, Who Plays the Part of “Claris Willoughby” 


Inset: 


side the village of Salem, while all the 
townsfolk, some drunken Madagascar 
sailors, and some stealthy Indians as 
well, proceed to the scene of Claris’ 
hanging. In a beautifully written scena, 
Talbot expresses his faith in Claris’ in- 
nocence. Sheila, who has learned that 
the Willoughby’s Indian servant has 
overheard her plotting with Anne, asks’ 
Talbot if he will kiss her, as if he were 
only kissing the dead, should she promise 
to save Claris. Finally, the young Puri- 
tan accedes, and kisses her on the brow. 


Sheila rushes towards the hill where 
Claris is to be hanged. In a moment 
Claris, followed by the crowd, drops 


silently into her lover’s arms, and the 
people of Salem bear Sheila off to be 
hanged. 
Réles Well Sustained 

Mr. Cadman has written several in- 
teresting réles into “A Witch of Salem.” 
While the chief interest is intended to 
center round the character of Claris, a 
simple girl of profound spirituality, 
neither “ nor Mrs. Eberhart has actu- 
ally contrived to establish her identity 
as a heroine so firmly that Eide Norena 
found it easy to bring the part into the 
greatest relief. No one, however, could 
fail to see the suitability of this delight- 
ful soprano for the réle, She has a 
touch of the greatest delicacy, a bearing 
which is at once reserved and appealing, 
and a gift for song which brought the 


part to an exquisite purity of expression. 
In subtlety, in beauty of workmanship, 
in general operatic understanding and 
in grace and beauty of person, Mme. 
Norena was a most charming figure in 
Thursday night’s premiére. 

Charles Hackett, on the other hand, 
was given much more generous oppor- 
tunity as Talbot and availed himself of 
it in a spirit of the greatest ardor and 
sympathy. Naturally gifted with a 
voice of brilliant quality and excellent 
range, with an expressive color in that 
register of greatest importance, the mid- 
dle one, he sang or declaimed as the 
occasion warranted, with a power which 
contributed much to the success of the 
performance. His scene in the second 
act was admirably sung, with precisely 
the proper mood, and his singing with 
Mme, Norena of the love duet in the 
first act was of the finest sort. 

Irene Pavloska, as Sheila, dealt with 
a réle none the legs onerous because of 
its dramatie yariety and importance. 
She made the most of it, singing with 
purity of tone, and effecting an imper- 
sonation which had full and engrossing 
authority. Lorna Doone Jackson was 
effective in the short réle of Anne Bowen, 


and Helen Freund was a charming 
Elizabeth. Augusta Lenska applied her 
many gifts to the interesting part of 
the Indian servant, Tibuda. Howard 


Preston was enjoyable as the stricken 
father of Claris. José Mojica added an- 
other character part to his extensive 





Score Is Marked by Pleasing 
Lyric Inspiration—Solo Op- 
portunities for Leading 
Singers Utilized to Advan- 
tage by Cast of Excellence 
in First Performance — 
Wide Range of Expression 
Covered 


répertoire, as Deacon Fairfield. Edouard 
Cotreuil, as Bowen, encountered perhaps 
the least effective réle in the opera. 
Vocal Writing Effective 

The writing for voices was, on the 
whole, singularly good, true to the na- 
ture of the human voice, and generally 
expressive of a wide range of feeling. 
The orchestration was also admirable 
Mr. Cadman finding peculiarly sympa- 
thetic material for his strings, and build- 
ing the score to several commanding 
climaxes. The use of a xylophone was 
made for passages involving the witch- 


craft motif which played a recurring 
part in the score. 

The preparation of the work had 
wisely been entrusted to Henry G. 
Weber, who is said to be one of the 


first American conductors to have pre- 
sided at the premiére of an American 
opera. Seldom has Mr. Weber had an 


opportunity so conclusively to demon- 


strate his fitness as on this occasion, 
when an absolutely new work, without 
traditions of any sort, was brought to 


life under his baton with constant vital 
ity, much feeling, with magnificent 
smoothness and with ripe musical un- 
derstanding. He and Charles Moor, whe 


supervised the stage action, were warm- 
ly applauded, together with the princi 
pals. 

Mr. Cadman’s ovation extended 
through many minutes. Mrs. Eberhart, 
though present, refused appear on 

he stage. 

The opera was followed with diver- 
tissements by the corps de ballet, headed 
bv the able Serge Oukrainsky. Helen 
Samuels, Maria Nemeroff, Viola Sher- 


mont and Evelyn Chapman. 
EUGENE 


STINSON 
California Women Organize Chapter of 
MacDowell League 


BERKELEY, CAL., Dec. 11.—The 
. + rs } 
Francisco Bay Chapter of the MacDowel 


San 


Colony League has been organized, 
sponsored by the Berkeley College 
Woman’s Club, which is the East Bay 


branch of the American Association of 
University Women. The organization 
meeting was called by Annie Littk 
Barry, a recent guest of the MacDowell 
Colony, but grew directly out of the 
visit of Mrs. MacDowell here last spring. 
Leaders in the art and music worlds of 
the district were present. Mrs. Raymond 
G. Gettell, vice-president of the College 


Woman’s Club, was selected as perma- 
nent chairman; Mrs. Carl Fary, as 


treasurer, and Mrs. Creston Jensen, sec- 
retary. A board of directors of twelve 
members, and an advisory board, repre- 
sentative of the various arts, 1 


will be 
selected. Fe. 


Pittsfield Symphony Season Is 
Brilliantly Begun 
ITTSFIELD, MASS., Dec. 11 


—The Pittsfield Symphony was 
never in« better form than when 
heard. on. Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
5, at the first concert of the sea- 
son, in the Colonial Theater 
Ulysse Buhler, the conductor, led 
his body of players through a bril- 


liant performance of “Les Pré- 
ludes” and the “New World” 
Symphony. The musicians were 


responsive to every demand that 
their conductor made upon them 
Between these two works, the or- 
chestra, under the baton of Jay 
Rosenfeld, concertmaster, accom- 
panied Mr. Buhler in César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
for piano and orchestra, The large 
audience demonstrated its appre- 
ciation of the conductor-pianist 
and his growing orchestra in no 
uncertain terms, 
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Detroit Orchestra Re-enters New York's Symphonic Lists 


TELLER 





SUAAUDOREOONE EYAL 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Conducts 
Visitors in Attractively Ar- 
ranged Program—Milhaud 
Is Soloist with Philharmonic 
in First Performance of 
New Work, “Carnival of 
Aix”—Orloff Plays Chopin 
Concerto with Damrosch 
Forces 





















FAG HIRD among visiting 
Fa [AXS)]|| orchestras, and fifth in 
Ihr AN the list of major sym- 
Ml Ay phonic ensembles _ to 
Seat enter the lists in Man- 














hattan, the Detroit 


Symphony played in Carnegie Hall 
last week under the leadership of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The Philhar- 


monic and the New York Symphony 
also gave concerts, Darius Milhaud 
appearing with the former, under the 
baton of Willem Mengelberg, in the 
first performance anywhere of his 
“Carnival of Aix,” and Nikolai Orloff 
making his first appearance as piano 
soloist with a symphony orchestra at one 
of the Damrosch concerts, playing the 
Chopin F Minor Concerto. An_all- 
Beethoven program was given by Mep- 
gelberg at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday afternoon. 
With Detroit's Compliments 

The Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabril- 
ewitsch, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
7, evening. The program: 


“Leonore”’ Overture, No. 3....Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, in D Minor. .Schumann 
Intermezzi Goldoniani............. 3o0ssi 
Tone-Poem, ‘“‘Viviane”......... Chausson 
Capriccio Espagnol. ...Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Two definite contributions to the sym- 
phonic season resulted from the addition 
of the Detroit orchestra to this year’s 
calling list. One was the refining, poet- 
izing personality of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the other the best performance of the in- 
frequently played D Minor Symphony 
of Schumann New York has experienced 
in some time. 

The Detroit band undoubtedly has im- 
proved since last heard here—more than 
a lustrum ago—and today bears the defi- 
nite impress of its leader. As com- 
pared to several other ensembles more 
familiar to the New York public, it is 
not a virtuoso orchestra; not—to quote 
Toscanini again with respect to another 
visiting ensemble—“a Stradivarius” or- 
chestra. But it played Tuesday night 
with complete responsiveness to the de- 
mand of its conductor for an unusual 
variety of nuance and for fine distinc- 
tions and sensitive detail. The tone 
quality was not always of the richest; 
there was often something wanting in 
glow and depth. But there were always 
clarity, proportion, balance, and enthu- 
siasm. A somewhat heavier burden than 
usual seemed to fall upon the shoulders 
of the concert-master, whose musical 
and very full tone was rather conspicu- 
ous throughout, with something of ner- 
vousness or over-eagerness manifesting 
itself in the decorative solo passages of 
the Romanza of the Symphony. 

Schumann’s Fourth, in reality his Sec- 
ond, for the D Minor was written before 
the C Major and the E Flat (Rhenish), 
though held back for more than ten 
years while it underwent revision, is cer- 
tainly not the dull work some present- 
day writers have dubbed it. As revivi- 
fied by Gabrilowitsch, there was quite 
as much of vernal freshness in it as in 
the “Spring” Symphony, which Schu- 
mann completed only a few months be- 
fore the D Minor. The opening Allegro 
was a thing of resilience and high hopes; 
the Romanza sang with a _ brooding 
beauty that had more than a prefigure- 
ment of Brahms; the rhythmically 
charming Scherzo and the vigorous sun- 
lit Finale spoke with the quality of 
imagination and fantasy. Schumann’s 
original title, “Symphonitische Phanta- 
sie” is as apt for this work as the 
“Spring” and “Rhenish” designations 
are for its companions. 

Though the other numbers were of 
lesser import, it was a pleasure to hear 
again the charming tone-poem of Chaus- 
son—charming in spite of its liberal bor- 











Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the 


Ossip 
Detroit Symphony 
rowings from Wagner’s ‘“Venusberg” 


and its now rather naive atmosphere, 
the atmosphere of Tennyson; and the 
delightful small pieces of Enrico Bossi, 
of which the Burlesca was particularly 
well played. The Rimsky Capriccio had 
dash and color, vitality and finesse. Bee- 
thoven’s Overture, which some of us 
would be content to abjure for a while, 
was perhaps the most striking illustra- 
tion of the conductor’s quest of nuance 
and the orchestra’s readiness to give 
him just what he desired. Like Stokow- 
ski and Toscahini, he dispensed with the 
printed score and conducted from mem- 
ory. The audience was very enthusias- 
tic throughout and at the conclusion of 
the concert recalled the conductor many 
times. 


Milhaud’s Newest “Carnaval” 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor, Darius Milhaud, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9. 
Evening. The program: 


Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys”......... Lalo 
Chaconne et Rigaudon, from “Aline,” 
Monsigny 
“Te Cormavel CAM. wc svcnicvees Milhaud 
Mr. Milhaud 
“Pastoral’’ Symphony, No. 6, in F, 
Beethoven 


Mr. Milhaud’s suite of twelve mor- 
ceaux for piano and orchestra, otherwise 
called a fantasy, had its first perform- 
ance anywhere at this concert, with the 
composer at the keyboard. Moreover, 
this music was composed expressly for 
the Philharmonic—though it bears a re- 
lation of ideas, musical as well as pic- 
torial, to the same composer’s “ballet 
chante,” entitled “Salade,” which was 
produced in Paris in June 1924. 

The titles of the morceaux — “Le 
Corso,” “Tartaglia,” “Isabelle,” ‘“Ro- 
setta,” “Le Bon et le Mauvais Tuteur,” 
“Coviello,” “Le Capitaine Cartuccia,” 
“Polichinelle,” “Polka,” “Cinzio,” “Sou- 
venir de Rio” and Finale—refer in most 
instances to personages of old Italian 
comedy figuring in the ballet. The Rio 
remembrance is a Tango, and like the 
same composer’s “Saudades du Brazil,” 
presumably traces back to the years he 
spent in the South American capital as 
a diplomatic attaché. 

This is amusing music, cheaply tune- 
ful and as cheaply theatrical, written 
frankly for entertainment purposes. It 
has cleverness and it has impudence. Not 
much of it is harsh; all of it is melodi- 
ous. One would like to see our Broad- 
way composers write as well. But it has 
no such afflatus as has kept alive the 
much-battered Schumann “Carnaval,” 
which may very well have suggested it. 
What “Asch” was for Schumann, Aix 
may be for Milhaud. But the resem- 
blance is one with a difference—and a 
very big difference, at that. 

Gevaert’s arrangement of eighteenth 
century dances by Monsigny—excerpts 
from one of the heroic ballets of those 
times—possessed charm beyond that in- 
herent in many such old works, and this 
was enhanced by the quality of the play- 
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ing. Mengelberg’s outstanding achieve- 
ment, however, was his very beautiful 
performance of the Beethoven “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, which was a marvel 
of finesse without becoming finicky, and 
which represented the Philharmonic at 
its tonal best. The reviewer has never 
heard this symphony better wr. 


Orloff as Soloist 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch conductor, Nikolai Orloff, pi- 
anist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10, 
evening. The program: 


ON Pe oer Beethoven 
Piano Concerto in F Minor....... Chopin 
Mr. Orloff 

Suite, “Through the Looking Glass,” 
Taylor 


The piano concerto which Nikolai Or- 
loff selected for his first appearance with 
a Symphony in New York inevitably cir- 
cumscribed his utterance and it was 
scarcely to be expected that he would 
add anything of a revelational nature to 
what he had disclosed earlier in his in- 
troductory recital. The Concerto was 
smoothly and tastefully played, with a 
technic that was never ostentations, yet 
always superior to such exactions as 
Chopin imposed, and with a sensitiveness 
to poetic values that was never permit- 
ted to become merely sentimental. The 
ear took particular pleasure in the neat- 
ness and musicalness of ornamental pas- 


sages, achieved with something almost 
of reticence rather than in the spirit of 
bravura. It was a performance that did 
the Concerto justice without transcend- 
ing it, and in this exposed it for the sec- 
ondary and not very sturdy Chopin 
that it is. The audience paid the solo- 
ist the tribute of long and hearty ap- 
plause. 

The purely orchestral numbers were 
thrice-told tales, both as to their con- 
tent and their manner of presentation. 
Deems Taylor’s “Looking Glass” Suite, 
if never likely to be regarded as momen- 
tous music, continues to remind us that 
there are modern American works far 
worthier than some recent European im- 
portations. FP. J. 


All-Beethoven 


At the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, Mr. Mengel- 
berg, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
gave a program entirely of Beethoven. 
the “Egmont” Overture, the “Pastorale” 
Symphony and the Fifth. The “Egmont” 
requires no particular comment, nor the 
“Pastorale” which was repeated from 
Thursday’s concert. With the Fifth, Mr. 
Mengelberg did beautiful things and the 
performance was a delightful and illu- 
minating one which was enjoyed to the 
extent of much applause from an audie- 
ence that had been undaunted by the 
somewhat heavy character of the pro- 
gram as a whole. oo & ER. 





STOCK AND CORTOT IN BEETHOVEN LIST 





Chicago Symphony Scores in 
Continuing Memorial 
Series 


By Eugene Stinson 
CHICAGO, Dec. 11.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony had the assistance of Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, in the third of its ex- 
haustive series of Beethoven programs, 
played yesterday afternoon and _ this 
evening in Orchesttfa Hall. The list 
was as follows: 
Overture, “Coriolanus,” Op. 62 
Minuet and Finale from String Quartet, 
Op. 59, No. 3 


Symphony in B Flat, Op. 60 
Piano Concerto in G, Op. 58 


This program emphasized one of the 
most beautiful periods of Beethoven’s 
activity; and both Frederick Stock, who 
conducted, and Mr. Cortot were of a 
mind to dwell upon the loftiest aspect 
of the composer’s style. They did so, 
however, in contrasting methods. Mr. 
Stock, following his usual fine, though 
somewhat impersonal procedure, _re- 
vealed the symphony in its classic per- 
fection, objectively, as if he were view- 
ing a monument from an eminence. Mr. 
Cortot, demonstrating his acute percep- 
tion of the beauties of the concerto, was 
primarily occupied, howev =~ i 
how they affected his pete seeloee 

Seldom has so graceful a solo per- 
formance, full of individuality, freedom 
and grace, yet of the finest degree of 
ensemble artistry, been heard at the or- 
chestra’s concerts. Mr. Cortot’s pre- 
dominant quality, as he has constantly 








Sketched by Algen 


Darius Milhaud with the Philharmonic 


demonstrated it in Chicago appearances, 
is an intense individuality. Everything 
he plays has evidently been scaled to a 
definite, personal “program.” The 
fourth concerto is an ideal work for Mr. 
Cortot’s reanimating gift of exposition, 
for, it is the most intimate, as well as 
the most exquisite, of the five Beethoven 
works in this form. Even in the Rondo, 
the soloist was able to indicate an un- 
flagging freshness and variety of signifi- 
cance and of feeling. He was received 
with the unbounded enthusiasm he con- 
stantly evokes in this city. 

Mr. Stock’s performance of a no less 
delightful symphony was one of the 
finest he has given. Its iridescence of 
mood shone through a reading which 
had that purity of surface and clarity 
of perspective which is characteristic of 
one of the most scholarly conductors. 
The string sections were admired in the 
preceding movements from the “Rasou- 
mowsky” Quartet, performed by the 
full strength of the four choirs, dis- 
creetly supplemented by the basses. 

In the symphony the wood-winds and 
brasses came into their own, and dis- 
played how vastly Mr. Stock has im- 
proved and harmonized their tone color 
this season. The merry hubbub of the 
final movement, absolutely dignified in 
outline, yet full of genial spirit, provided 
some of the most delightful moments 
Mr. Stock has ever supplied to his large 
and loyal following. The Overture to 
“Coriolanus” was performed with ap- 
propriate nobility and warmth. 

On the evening of Dec. 9, Mr. Stock 
conducted the sixth of his popular con- 
certs, listing the Fourth Symphony of 
Schumann; Hartmann’s Overture, “The 
Vikings”; Liszt’s Twelfth “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody; the waltz scene from Strauss’ 
“Intermezzo,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave.” Alexander Zukovsky, 
who shares the first violin desk with 
Jacques Gordon, was soloist, playing 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou.” 





Week Association Begins Re- 
hearsals for March Concert 


The New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, through its director, Isabel Lowden, 
announces that March 23 has been set 
as the definite date for the gold medal 
winners’ concert to be given in Carnegie 
Hall. Rehearsals for the junior and 
senior string ensembles which will ap- 
pear on this occasion are now being held 
under the direction of Max Bendix and 
Henry Burck. 

Three groups of piano ensembles wil! 
also take part in this program with wind 
ensemble and vocal numbers. This con- 
cert will be the first public appearance 
of the Gold Medal Winners’ Club, recent- 
ly formed. The personnel of the string 
ensembles appearing on this occasion in- 
cludes students who exceeded an average 
of 90 per cent in the contests of the last 
three years. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Schumann Club of Bangor, Me., Rose from Ashes of Pioneer Organization—Activities Assume Civic Importance—Its Long 
Line of Officers Represents a Continuous Chain of Persons Who Have Figured Prominently in the Community’s 
Life Since the Organization’s Beginning—Club of Independence, Mo., Gives City Most of Its Music 





ANGOR, ME., Dec. 

11.—As an active and 
enthusiastic member of 
both the National Fed- 
eration and State Fed- 
eration, the Schumann 
Club, the only music club in the City 
Federation, has long held a prominent 
and unique place in the life and affec- 
tions of the community, doing its 
“bit” toward keeping the musical 
flame on the altar of music continually 
burning. 

The club, founded in May, 1898, and 
federated in October, 1907, has had 
an interesting and varied history, and 
has left its musical mark on the com- 
munity. 

The Schumann Club of today is the 
outcome of the old Derthick Club, the 
charter members of this first music 
study club choral organization being 
Horace M. Pullen, M. H. Andrews, A. 
C. Morton, Roland Sawyer, Dr. Oscar E. 
Wasgatt, George S. Silisby, S. H. 
Boardman, Mrs. H. L. Jewell, Mrs. C. 
P. Webber, Mrs. J. B. Ayer, Mrs. W. A. 
Nelson, Ella Clifford, Mrs. E. E. Peck, 
Emily Merrill, Grace Chalmers, Mae 
Silisby, Helena Smith. The officers were 
Mrs. Frank L. Tuck, president; Mrs. W. 
A. Nelson, vice-president; Ella Clifford, 
secretary, and Roland Sawyer, treas- 
urer. Its conductor was Frederick S. 
Davenport. hig 

But like many another club, it lived 
and died within a short space of time. 
Its “swan song” was a gala performance 
of “Messiah” in the City Hall, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1897, given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Davenport, with a chorus of 
ninety-eight voices, assisted by the fol- 
lowing soloists: Jennie Patrick Walker, 
Mrs. W. A. Nelson, Edith Bradford, 
George Want, and Mr. Hay. The Adam- 
owski Quartet and the Bangor Sym- 
phony, under its conductor and founder, 
Horace M. Pullen, were also featured 
on the oceasion. Soon afterward the 
Derthick Club passed into the realms of 


oblivion. 
Rose Like Phoenix 


A year later, however, there arose 
from its ashes, like the Phoenix of old, 
a new music study club—the Schumann 
Club, named in honor of Clara Schu- 
mann, who had but recently died. The 
club’s object, stated in its constitution, 
“is the permanent establishment of an 
organization for the musical culture of 
its members and the uplifting of the 
standard of music in the city of Ban- 
gor.” Among the prominent members 
of the old Derthick Club who took an 
active part in the formation of the new 
club were Mrs. Frank L. Tuck; Mae 
Silisby, pianist, organist, composer, ac- 
companist for many years of the Ban- 
gor Festival Chorus; Edith Bradford, 
Rosa Berry, Mrs. E. T. Wasgatt, Abbie 
N. Garland, Mrs. W. A. Nelson, Mrs. J. 
B. Ayer, Mrs. Joseph M. Bright, Emily 
Merrill, Mrs. H. L. Jewell, Mrs. J. A. 
Thompson, Margaret Walsh, K. A. Ring- 
wall, George T. Moody, George S. Silis- 
by, Dr. Oscar E. Wasgatt, Roland Saw- 
yer, Horace M. Pullen, M. H. Andrews, 
and many others. 

Mrs. Tuck, who had served as presi- 
dent of the old Derthick Club, was 
elected the first president of the new 
Schumann Club, serving from 1898 to 
1911. She was followed by Mrs. H. L. 
Jewell, 1911 to 1914; Mrs. George Lar- 
rabee, 1914 to 1915; Anna Strickland, 
1915 to 1918; Helena Tewksbury, 1918 
o 1920; Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, 1920 
0 1923; Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 1923 
to 1924; Mrs. Harris N. Doe, 1924 to 
the present. 

The officers now serving with Mrs. 
Doe are: vice-president, Mrs. Robert T. 
‘lark; recording secretary, Mrs. Albert 
B. Garcelon; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Walter H. Godsoe; treasurer, Jose- 
phine M. Wiggin; auditor, Mrs. Linwood 
M. Jones; press committee, Mrs. Ray- 
mond P. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Doe has long taken an active 
interest in musical and club affairs of 
the city, having served as former presi- 
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dent of the Bangor Women’s Club. She 
is an enthusiastic member of the Festi- 
val Chorus, of which her daughter, 
Dorothy Doe Hicks, is accompanist. Her 
son, Harold O. Doe, violinist, is concert- 
master of the Bangor Symphony. 

A special word at this time should be 
given to the loyal and faithful service 
rendered the club by Josephine M. Wig- 
gin, who served as its secretary and 
treasurer, chairman of the social com- 
mittee and of the Year Book from 1909 
to 1926—seventeen years of faithful 
service and a record of which any per- 
son and club may well be proud. 

It was long the custom of the club to 
bring noted artists to this city to appear 
under its auspices, among them being 
the Kneisel Quartet, Longy Club, Adam- 
owski Trio, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, 
Clara Clemens, Havrah Hubbard, Con- 
stance Purdy, and many others. 

Since being federated, the club’s in- 
terest has taken on a wider scope and 
its horizon has naturally broadened. .It 
is always a generous contributor to the 
many worthy causes that are constantly 
being brought before its notice. 


Medals for Merit 


The club and its sixty members take 
an active part in the celebrating of Na- 
tional Music Week. The club gives an- 
nually a gold medal for the best girls 
voice in the graduating class of the High 


OFFICERS OF BANGOR SCHUMANN CLUB 
Left to Right, Helen S. Garcelon, "Cellist, Recording Secretary, and Mrs. 


School, decided upon by competent 
judges at the annual singing contests 
held during Music Week and is always 
ready to co-operate with the Festival 
Chorus. The symphony orchestra and 
band are promoting musical good-will 
in this city. The members also take 
part in the annual community concerts, 
given under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Concert Committee, of which 
Mrs. Henry F. Drummond is chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques 
and Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan. The 
Sunday after Christmas, in the City 
Hall, “Messiah” is given on alternate 
years, the intervening years bringing a 
miscellaneous concert, the members also 
assisting in the concerts broadcast from 
Station WABI. One of the club’s most 
ambitious performances was “The Japa- 
nese Girl,” an operetta given for charity 
with much success during the presidency 
of Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan. 


Club’s State Winner 


In May, 1924, Faith Donovan, ’cellist, 
sixteen-year-old daughter of City Treas- 
urer and Mrs. Donovan, won the prize in 
the ‘cello section of the State contest, 
held at Frye Hall in Portland on May 
7, winning 90 points, the highest score 
of all contestants. Miss Donovan re- 
ceived her musical education at the St. 
Mary’s Convent School, and later from 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, both of this 
city. She is a member of the Bangor 


bet 


Harris N. Doe, President 


Symphony and an active member of the 
Schumann Club. She is now complet- 
ing her studies with Mr. Adamowski at 
the New England Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. 

Last Armistice Day was a red letter 
day in the club’s history, for on that day 
Julia E. Noyes of Portland, president 
of the Maine Federation of Music Clubs 
and of the Rossini Club, accompanied by 
Mrs. Guy Gannett of Portland, first 
vice-president; Caroline Fenno Chase, 
chairman of the extension committee, 
and Miriam Best, of Augusta, teacher 
of the Faelton system, who spoke of her 
varied experiences in federation work, 
made their first visit to Bangor in the 
interest of the federation, being the 
honored guests of the Schumann Club. 
The local organization extended its invi- 
tation to the Festival Chorus, music 
teachers and their pupils, at an informal 
reception given in Andrews Music Hall, 
where all listened with rapt enthusiasm 
to the addresses made by their guests. 

Mary Hayes Hayford, pianist and ac- 
companist of this city, chairman of the 
Junior Federated Music Clubs, spoke en- 
thusiastically of the work she is doing 
in the formation of a Junior Club, or 
clubs, in this city. 

The Schumann Club has been fulfilling 
an important mission for three decades 
in this community in making “good 
music popular and popular music good.” 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 








Independence, Missouri, 
Has Flourishing Group 











INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Dec. 11.—For six 
years the Independence Music Club has 
been an active force in the musical life 
of this city. It was organized in 1920 
by Mrs. W. N. Robinson, now of Kansas 
City, Mo. Having started with a mem- 
bership of about thirty, it now has over 
100 members on its roll, active and as- 


sociate. An active membership of 
twenty has given Independence most of 
the city’s music, outside of the concerts 
by visiting artists who have appeared 
under the club’s auspices. 

A student membership of forty and 
a large and growing children’s section 


are not counted in the reported mem- 
bership of 100. 

The club has commodious quarters and 
fine equipment, including a grand piano 
of one of the best makes, at the Latter 
Day Saints’ Institute. Its scholarship 
fund, started in 1925, already amounts 
to $400 and is steadily growing through 
proceeds from. recitals, gifts, etc. 
Funds are loaned without interest to 
talented and deserving students. 

During the years since its inception, 
the club has brought to Independence 
many artists, including Barbara Maurel, 
Thurlow Lieurance and company, the 
Little Symphony of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Florence Hardeman, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, John Thompson, Helen Brown Reed, 
Amy Winning, George Arnold, Eugene 
Christy and Stanley Deacon. 

Past-presidents have been Mrs. John 
R. Green, Mrs. Paul Craig, Mrs. Neil 
Thomason, Mrs. Orville James. 

The present officers are Mrs. H. C. 
Burgess, president; Mrs. Wallace N. 


Robinson, honorary president; Mrs. 
Israel A. Smith, vice-president; Mrs. 
John Watkins, secretary; Mrs. Stanley 
R. Green, treasurer; Mrs. S. A. Burgess, 
leader of yoice department; Mrs. H. W. 
Harder, leader of piano department; 
Mrs. Paul N. Craig, leader of students’ 
department; Mrs. A. W. Hume, publicity 
manager; Mrs. E. Miller, business man- 
ager; Mrs. H. W. Stahl, chairman of 
associate membership, and Mrs. T. J. 
Watkins, chairman of the hospitality 
committee. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Carolina Club Receives New Members 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 11.—At the re- 
cent initiation in the Women’s Musical 
Club, at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., twenty-five new members were re- 
ceived into this fast growing organiza- 
tion. Membership includes students and 
members of the faculty from various 
points throughout the Carolinas and 
Virginia. D. G. 8S. 
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Regarding the Thanks a Conductor 
Gets When He Plays Modern Music 
—Eliminating the “Eternals” as 
Relics of a Cast-Off Age—Music vs. 
Humanity—When Popular Fiction 
and the Drama Picture a Musical 
Domicile — Hindemithian Lyric 
Drama — Light Opera in the 
Language of the Boulevards—Jinx- 
ing a Basso Out of a Début—Critics 
Prefer Green Ink 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

UR ultra-modernists seem to be a 

suspicious as well as a restless lot. 

I heard one of them berating the in- 
defatigable Walter Damrosch the other 
day—and can you imagine what for? 

For playing modern music! 

There’s gratitude for you! But, to be 
fair, let us give the ultraist a chance to 
explain himself. His feeling, as he 
plainly expressed it, was that when a 
conservative conductor plays extremist 
music he does so for a purpose—to kill 
it. 
On this rather wild hypothesis he 
manufactured for himself the theory 
that the astute Mr. Damrosch’s two pro- 
grams of “M Music, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant”—the one given last year 
and the other only a couple of Sundays 
ago—were designed for the sole purpose 
of “showing up” what he played. 

This makes me chortle a bit. For, to 
my mind, any music that a conductor 
can “show up,” merely by playing it in 
public—whether he plays it well or ill— 
deserves just that fate. And as for play- 
ing good music badly, I have a rather 
substantial conviction that the conductor 
is the one likely to be “shown up,” rather 
than the music, if there is anything like 
indifference or superficiality in the per- 
formance. 

Now I happened to hear both of the 
Damrosch modernist programs, and 
while I felt that the one this year was 
considerably tamer than that of a year 
ago—perhaps because there has been an 
appreciable taming in this very music 
in the interim—I certainly could not 
share any feeling that the works pre- 
sented were denied a fair hearing. The 
Milhaud Ballade may have been a bit 
messy—I think it would sound that way 
no matter how it was played—but it 
seemed to me that Honegger’s Prelude 
to “Phaedre”—the one altogether new 
work of an extremist character on the 
program—was treated with the utmost 
care. That it had considerably less stuff 
in it than young Bernard Rogers’ “Fuji 
in the Sunset Glow”—an American work 
that didn’t shriek in one’s ear just how 
modern it was—certainly was not Dam- 
rosch’s fault. 

Aaron Copland’s “Music for the Thea- 
ter” has had a sufficient number of per- 
formances to make it possible for those 
who are interested in music of this type 
to draw comparisons, but merely because 
some auditors may have preferred one 
or another of the presentations of it un- 
der other auspices (though in this in- 
stance the composer was at the piano) 
is scarcely ground for an assumption 
that the New York Symphony conductor 
was doing other than his best by the 
music. 


ERHAPS it was Mr. Damrosch’s talk 

regarding the fundamentals of music 
that made some of the neoterics feel that 
he misunderstood them and theirs. 


But I think I can subscribe whole- 
heartedly to everything the pater fa- 
milias of the “ea family said. 
Admittedly, some of his remarks may 
have had rather an old-fashioned ring 
to the flaming youth of music. 

Perhaps to talk of humanity to some 
of these is like prating of morality in 
a night club. Certainly, we have had 
musical experiments that went as far 
from humanity as a zeal for dehumaniz- 
ing music could carry composers who— 
unfortunately for their aims—vwere still 
born of human beings. 

We have had music that aimed to rep- 
resent machines; music that was a thin 
of cogs and flywheels; music that pile 
bricks in windowless blank walls; music 
that boasted of the spirituality of pul- 
verized glass; music that smacked its 
lips over bad tastes and sniffed appre- 
ciatively of foul odors; music that made 
heroes of morons and glorified insensi- 
bility to joy or sorrow, pain or happi- 
ness, hope or despair. 

For spirituality, humanity, and all 
sentiments and emotions—so some tell 
us—belong to romance, and “modern” 
music has considered itself first and 
foremost the negation of romance. 

But what said Walter Damrosch? 

He spoke of what he called the “eter- 
nal things”’—and immediately he was 
back in a cast-off age when men had 
visions and hopes, and sought in the arts 
to escape the commonplaces of life— 
when music told of great loves and sac- 
rifices and soul conflicts—whispering of 
immortality, comforting, assuaging—the 
great anodyne of life. 

And Damrosch presumed to conside 
“humanity” an essential of all music 
really worth while—as if it were not a 
thousand times better to’ blow fire sirens 
and rattle oyster shells than to paint 
the peace of a_love-haunted, elder- 
scented summer night! 

What Damrosch should have said 
was something like this: 

“The test of music is not in what 
measure it speaks to us of the eternal 
things, but how does it rasp our nerves 
in a way that they were not rasped be- 
fore breakfast. For music has no con- 
cern with dead yesterday and unborn 
tomorrow, but only with the living min- 
ute, and its value depends only upon its 
producing certain effects that no com- 
poser ever produced before, or will ever 
want to produce again. To be good, it 
must be transient—it must leave behind 
it no desire that it shall ever be re- 
peated. It must be cynical. disillu- 
sioned, pitiless. ribald, earth-earthy, 
machine-like, discordant, aggravating, 
unimaginative and concerned with 
commonplaces. Under no circumstances 
must it appeal to normal intellects or 
emotions—for normality, too, belongs to 
the cast-off age. It must be so plainly 
experimental that it will have no chance 
to survive its own period. If it does, it 
should never have been written and as 
modern music it proves itself a sham 
and a deceit.” 

Something of this kind possibly would 
have convinced the suspicious ones that 
Damrosch’s heart really was in what he 
played. Even then, I suspect the Strauss 
Waltz—“by a modern composer of 1860” 
—would have given him away. For, the 
modernists might well have taken note, 
Damrosch played that waltz as if he 
really enjoyed a good tune! 

~ « ” 


HIS brings me to a discussion of the 

stage version of Margaret Kennedy’s 
novel. “The Constant Nymph,” for which 
so noted a musician as Eugene Goossens 
has written incidental music. As a play, 
it retains its musical background—one 
not altogether complimentary to the 
profession, as I think thousands of 
sober-minded musicians will agree. 

It is not my thought to raise here 
questions that have been fought over 
again and again with respect to the 
plays and the books of the times, with 
their tendency to put simple respecta- 
bility away in moth balls and to treat 
the lawless and the disreputable as the 
only elements in life worth writing 
about. It would not be becoming of me 
to pose as a moralist or to hold up my 
hands in horror at the “frankness” of 
our current fiction and drama. 

But as a friend of the musician, I do 
find myself protesting inwardly over the 
light in which the profession is placed 
in this book and play. Nowhere does 
one get a glimpse of the good that music 
does or of the fineness of many musical 
natures. Instead, here is an old com- 
poser of great talent who drinks himself 
to death; whose domestic affairs have 
been so entangled that one wonders 


whether he can remember which woman 
was the mother’ of which child; here are 
children brought up in a home where 
music has full sway, who are wild, un- 
cared for, foredoomed to go astray; here 
a man of the musical theater for whom 
there can be nothing but contempt; and 
here another composer, the young man 
of destiny in music, who cannot face the 
realities of life and who runs away from 
his wife with poor little Tessa—saved 
from dishonor only by her death. 

Of course this isn’t a fair epitome of 
the book, as a literary product, or of 
the play as a play; but it does about 
sum up what the book presents of mu- 
sicians and their characters, and of the 
influence of music on those who are its 
votaries, and that is what I am protest- 


= about. 
f there ever was a time when musi- 
cians lived more loosely than other peo- 
ple, that time is not now, but I suppose 
a many readers and playgoers will 
think that the picture of the profession 
in “The Constant Nymph” has a special 
validity—when, as a matter of fact, it 
might just as well be a story about 
lumbers, or chiropodists, or Wall Street 
rokers or army officers or ministers of 
the gospel, as our daily newspaper scan- 
dals make only too clear. 

Music worthy of its name is an en- 
nobling and not a degrading influence, 
and while I must repeat that I have no 
quarrel with “The Constant Nymph” as 
a typical and by no means extreme prod- 
uct of present-day styles in literature 
and drama, I do feel that it misrepre- 
sents a force which, second only to re- 
ligion, is refining and bettering the 
world in which we live. 

In saying this, I probably have made 
myself out as totally unsympathetic to 
modern art—since I have been told by 
some of those who think as does the 
critic of Mr. Damrosch already referred 
to, that this ennobling influence is just 
what music has been getting away from 
in its last ten years of adventuring. 

*« « + 


HAVE the feeling, however, that 

just as our modernists are wavering 
with respect to form, a return to their 
despised romanticism is inevitable. It 
will not be so-styled, and it will in no 
sense duplicate the past. But it will con- 
cern itself with mankind and not with 
machines; it will be music of the emo- 
tions and not music of effects. 

There may intervene a period when 
music will be to a large extent merely 
decorative, corresponding in some slight 
degree with what we now call classicism. 
But my own conviction is that music, 
beyond all the other arts, has a mission 
beyond the decorative; that its essential 
purpose is the expression of those inner 
longings that transcend the power of 
words—that it must exalt and console 
and stimulate and refresh troubled hu- 
manity in a way mere patterns of sound 
can never do. 

Form of itself can be beauty, but the 
beauty of music is a thing to transcend 
form. To reduce music to the tangible, 
whether by imitation and realism on the 
one hand, or mathematics and architec- 
ture on the other, is to limit its scope 
and lessen its usefulness to human kind. 
If the muse today is the hard-boiled vir- 
gin of the night clubs—to borrow a 
trenchant simile from Lawrence Gil- 
man—she will tire of that pose, as she 
has tired of so many others, and her es- 
sential goodness will come back in a 
mellower, kindlier and more human 
smile. 

* « + 


: is the lack of humanity in their mu- 
sic that makes our young modernists 
the failures they are as composers of 
opera. 

Paul Hindemith, I note, has con- 
tributed another opus to the lyric drama, 
the Dresden Opera forces having re- 
cently produced his “Cardillac.” Irre- 
spective of whether the title is a mis- 
print for heart trouble or a variety of 
automobile, I am impressed by a Euro- 
pean criticism to the effect that the score 
is “more mathematics than music”— 
that the melodies are “constructed,” not 
“inspired.” 

This is just what I would expect of a 
Hindemith opera, after hearing various 
examples of his music in lesser forms. 
While recognizing his dexterity, his au- 
dacity, his quirkish humor, and his 
ability to make the dry bones of music 
scamper about as if life had returned to 
them, I have yet to discover anywhere 
in Hindemith the essential humanity 
without which an opera might as well 
be confessed a failure before it is pro- 
duced. 

I know there are some who speak of 
Hindemith as the Mozart of his day. 
Perhaps—of his day. But what makes 
a Mozart is that he is not of his day 





alone, but of the days that follow—yes, 
even of a Hindemith’s fay. 
x 


HE musician who sued Paderewski 

over his alleged failure to return an 
old program which he valued at $5000 
not only lost his suit, but if the court 
was correctly quoted, was told that he 
ought to have his head examined for 
refusing to sell the program for $3500, 
which sum he said he was offered for it 
by collectors. What a clutter we shall 
all be in if the program enthusiasts ever 
become as ubiquitous as the stamp fiends, 
with all manner of fine distinctions de- 
termining the relative values of fading 
bits of printing—a special ra. for 
instance, being paid for a bona fide list 
of the concert in which Mme. Calvé her- 
self moved the piano! 

om - - 


ON’T think for a minute that all the 
woes of grand opera are unreal. 
baritone has sued the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Theater company because he was 
shot in the leg during a performance 
of “Fra Diavolo.” He didn’t even have 
the distinction of being stabbed by the 
prima donna, and it was something like 
adding insult to injury to have the world 
know that the gun that inflicted the 
wound was held in the hands of a chorus 

man. 
* cal * 

se very worthy persons have taken 

up cudgels for the French light 
opera venture now in its fourth week in 
New York, believing that at last an ex- 
periment which has been tried without 
success a number of times in the past 
has real prospects of bearing fruit, pro- 
viding the public can be made to realize 
that it is no more necessary to sing 
comic opera in the vernacular than 
grand opera. ‘ 

When this company began its New 
York engagement it planned to alter- 
nate performances between French and 
English singing casts, the same work to 
be presented one night in the original 
tongue, the next in the vernacular. The 
English side of the venture was soon 
dropped, and I have yet to find anyone 
in a position to compare the two who did 
not maintain that the French perform- 
ances were altogether preferable. There 
were just as good voices among the 
Americans, but they lacked the lightness 
of touch and the knack of making the 
trivial ring true possessed by the visi- 
tors from Paris. 

Without speculating on future atten- 
dances, now that only the French per- 
formances are to be had, I think it a 
high compliment to the members of the 
company that they have been able to 
make works like “Giroflé-Girofla” and 
“The Mascotte” even reasonably success- 
ful in New York. 

No doubt the all-too-familiar English 
translations of these and other old light 
operas are a liability rather than an as- 
set, but it must be admitted that under- 
standing of the text of a comic opera in 
most instances is far more important 
than in grand opera, inasmuch as there 
are not the broad lines, the big climaxes, 
the vital emotions of the latter on which 
to focus interest. The music has less 
meaning of its own—its sheer tuneful- 
ness tends away from anything like 
characterization or dramatic exposition. 
The more wit there is in the lines the 
greater the loss to the listener who has 
no knowledge of the text. 

A Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, con 
sequently, would be far more inexplic- 
able to a French auditor than one of our 
brainless Broadway revues. 

Of course, just as it would be impos- 
sible to translate Gilbertese into French 
and retain its polysyllabic fun, so there 
are delightful bits of fun in the French 
operettas that evaporate when transla- 
tion is attempted. It is like the problem 
of a member of your editor’s staff who 
once was asked to put into French, for 
production in Paris, the libretto of an 
American opera that consisted quit 
generally of Negro dialect. 

But all questions of text aside, to 
make the music of Lecoqg or Audran in- 
teresting today, as these Parisians seem 
to have made it for many New Yorkers 
—witness their letters to the Times—i: 


first of all a tribute to the members o! 


the Jolson theater cast, and, I more tha: 
suspect, to M. Salignac, the famous ol 
opera tenor who is the artistic directo 
of the company. 

* * 


BR bye why the operatic jinx shouk 
pick on a young American bass: 
about to make his Metropolitan début 
when all around him are famous tenor 
and sopranos with every reason to b 
on the jinx’s priority list, is a questio: 
Joseph T. Macpherson doubtless woul: 
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like to have answered for him, ere he is 
again announced to sing at the Metro- 
politan. 

I have heard that a number of friends 
had come all the way from Nashville, 
Tenn., to be present at the special mati- 
née of “Aida” when the twenty-six-year- 
old bass was booked to make his first ap- 
pearance. They hardly expected him to 
create a Marion Talley furore — for, 
after all, a soprano is a soprano and a 
bass a bass, and furores seem to much 
more concerned with the one than the 
other—but they had high hopes for him 
and were determined that he should not 
sing to an audience entirely of strangers. 


Nothing could have been meaner of 
the jinx than to have prevented this 
début. Apparently, he did so by conspir- 
ing with the elements and hypnotizing or 
corrupting all the city’s taxi drivers. 
For Macpherson, jubilant over the 
prospect of donning the regal robes of 
the Pharaohs, might have eluded the 
rain if the cabbies had not fled as in 
terror at his approach, forcing him to 
‘walk home in the wet. 


The singer, it appears, had been to 
visit his wife in Knickerbocker Hospital, 
where she is a patient. He eme in 
a downpour and sought a taxi. All were 
either occupied or intent upon getting 
out of the vicinity without noticing any 
one of Macpherson’s description. He 
hailed them with the voice that is ex- 
pected to win him renown, but he might 
have been the Erl King or some other 
terrible ogre intent upon devouring all 
drivers of automobiles, judging by the 
speed with which available cabs sped 
out of sight. 


Wet feet put him in bed and the cold 
he contracted clung to him so stub- 
bornly that he was forced to relinquish 
his hopes of being Egypt’s King, and 
the handy Louis D’Angelo substituted. 
No doubt other opportunities will pre- 
sent themselves. But, just the same, 
Nashville has reason to feel that the 
gods played them a scurvy trick, espe- 
cially as compared to Kansas City. The 
jinx might at least have permitted the 
young bass to fall through a trap door 
or be stepped on by a horse or something 
like that after he had made his intro- 
ductory bow, instead of luring him into 
chasing taxis through the rain before he 
had been given an opportunity to sing a 
note. 

~ * * 


ty of New York’s distinguished 
critics has just purchased a new 
bottle of green ink. For the full import 
of this momentous event the compositors 
on the night shift of an evening paper 
must be consulted between the hours of 
10:30 and 1. It is reported that the 
matter was taken up at a meeting of the 
rinters’ “chapel,” but when the smoke 
ad cleared away those who felt the 
most aggrieved admitted that the ink 
might as well be green. 


* * ~ 


n* the way, a foreign composer, one 
Max Wachsmann, has recently writ- 
ten a “March of the League of Nations.” 
This, in the opinion of your humble ser- 
vant, must be a very dissonantal compo- 
sition, to be heard only with reserva- 
tions, observes your 


Z—— 





New Memphis Club Hall Dedicated 


MEMPHIS, Dec. 11.—The new audi- 
torium of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
recently dedicated, was opened for its 
first concert on Dec. 3, when Jacques 
Jolas, American pianist, was heard. He 
Was given a most enthusiastic reception. 

1e program comprised Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns “Alceste” excerpts, Bach’s “Ital- 
icn” Concerto, the Schumann Fantasie, 
Cp. 17; a Chopin group; Ibert’s “The 
Little White ule,” Debussy’s “The 
Cirl with the Flaxen Hair,” “Humores- 
que” by Brockway, and Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody, No. 6. Mr. Jolas 


generously responded with encores. 
B. M. B. 


Detroit Players’ Visits Feature of Boston Week 





Mid-Western Orchestra, Under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Makes Good Impression in Début— 
Koussevitzky Leads Local Premiére of Sibelius’ “Seventh”’—People’s Symphony 
Presents Native Piano Soloist — Recital by Hofmann and Orloff’s Boston Début Are 
Notable Events—Harold Bauer Is Heard with Harvard Glee Club 





OSTON, Dec. 13.—An event of out- 

standing interest during the past 
week was the first Boston visit of the 
Detroit Symphony under the leadership 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, on Dec. 6 As 
pianist, Mr. Gabrilowitsch had earned 
a devoted following among Bostonians. 
As conductor he attracted a large audi- 
ence eager to hear him in his newer 
—— The program was as fol- 
ows: 


Overture “‘Leonore” No. 3..... Beethoven 
Fourth Symphony. ........... Schumann 
Intermezzi Goldoniani (for ) .Bossi 
Tone-Poem “Viviane”......... usson 


“Capriccio Espagnol”.. Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted with 
firm, clear, decisive beat and with con- 
summate command over his men. His 
notable musicianly qualities were mani- 
fest. Details were finely polished, 
shadings tastefully distributed, rhythms 
keenly indicated. Tempi were sharply 
characterized, and dramatic and struc- 
tural development strongly underscored. 

The romanticism of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony was interpreted with persuasive 
sympathy by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Some- 
what over-chiselled was the “Leonore” 
Overture. The strin sang resplend- 
ently in the Bossi work. Again, the ar- 
dors of Chausson’s Tone Poem were 
very fitting substance for the conduc- 
tor’s eloquence. For brilliant close, 
there was a virtuosic performance of 
the Capriccio “Espagnol.” 


Koussevitzky Leads Sibelius 


Serge Koussevitzky introduced, for the 
first time in Boston, the Seventh 
Symphony by Sibelius at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, Dec. 10. and 
11. The program was as follows: 

Concerto for Orchestra in D, 

Cc. P. E. Bach 
(Arranged by Maximilian Steinberg) 

Suite from “The Fire-Bird” . .Stravinsky 

op UD a eee Sibelius 

SE a ccuccstns teucmene Sibelius 

The Sibelius Symphony, though in one 
movement, contains episodes of different 
emotional content, not always connected 
with strong organic line. In spite of 
its abstruse structure, it is impressive 
music in Sibelius’ characteristic vein. 
Much of the music is gaunt, austere and 
sombre. There is an undertone of 
brooding moodiness that breaks forth at 
times into far-flung dramatic climaxes. 
The work was extraordinarily well per- 
formed by conductor and orchestra. The 
Bach Concerto, arranged at Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s suggestion by Steinberg and 
played here for the first time two sea- 
sons ago, again proved delightful mu- 
sic. The luxuriousness of Stravinsky’s 
score was ravishingly expressive. 


People’s Symphony List 


The People’s Symphony, under Stuart 
Mason, gave its second concert in Jor- 
dan Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5. 
Pauline Danforth, pianist, was the solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 


Overture, “The Fair Melusina,” 


Mendelssohn 
he re Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in 

F Sharp Mimnor......... Rachmaninoff 
Overture to “Mignon”.......... Thomas , 


Miss Danforth gave an exceedingly 
dramatic performance of the Concerto. 
Technically well equipped for the work, 
she charged it with a brilliance, sweep 
and deep emotional feeling that won her 
well-deserved plaudits. The middle 
movement was played with notably fine 
poetic imagination. Mr. Mason gave 
Miss Danforth a very able orchestral 
support. His conducting of the 
symphony was characterized by musi- 
clanly taste as well as by vital inter- 
pretation. The overtures were also per- 
formed with unfailing musicianship, 
which is an outstanding trait of Mr. 
Mason’s conducting. 


Hofmann in Recital 


Josef Hofmann, thoroughly in the 
vein, gave a piano recital in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, 5. 
Though still a player of granitic power, 
Mr. Hofmann courts as well the lighter 
graces and finer shades of pianoforte 
performance. Beethoven’s “Pathétique” 
Sonata was delightfully performed, with 
a simplicity of exposition that was 
thereby the more effective. The more 


heroic music was played with inimitable 
grandeur. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
its first concert of the season in the 

leries of the Boston Art Club on 

unday afternoon, Dec. 5. Georges 
Laurent, the resourceful musical direc- 
tor of the club and an ardent sponsor 
of new and unfamiliar works, arranged 
an interesting program which contained 
Fauré’s First Quartet in C Minor, for 
piano, violin, viola and ‘cello. Also on 
the list were William Clifford Heilman’s 
Suite for flute and piano (dedicated to 
Mr. Laurent), a group of songs for 
soprano by Groviez, Debussy, and De 
Falla, and Mozart’s Quintet in A for 
clarinet, two violins, viola and ’cello. 
The performers were Josephine Bradlee, 
soprano; Gaston Elcus and Samuel 
Libovici, violins; Jean Lefranc, viola; 
Alfred Zighera, ‘cello; Mr. Laurent, 
flute; Gaston Hamelin, clarinet; and 
Jesus Sanroma, Sam Charles and Wil- 
liam Clifford Heilman, pianists. 

Ruth Pierce Posselt, a young violinist, 
trained in Boston, gave her second 
Symphony Hall recital on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 5. Heard several years ago 
as a child, her recent recital showed a 
fulfillment of her earlier promise. Miss 
Posselt plays with refinement and ar- 
dor. She possesses taste, her technic is 
facile and smooth, her tone is sweet and 
is modulated expressively. She has, too, 
an ingratiating sta presence and 
charm of manner which captivated her 
audience. Gladys Posselt played the 
accompaniments. 


Orloff in Début 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, gave his first 
Boston recital in Jordan Hall on Dec. 
7, playing music by Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Brahms, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Medt- 
ner, and Balakireff. One of the out- 
standing pianists of the season, he 
proved himself to be equipped with a 
colossal technic, a command of beautiful 
tone in all its varieties, and warmth of 
temperament. Mr. Orloff made a deep 
impression. 

Allan Farnham gave his second Jor- 
dan Hall recital on Dec. 8. The young 
violinist showed further development of 
his talents. He plays with more author- 
ity and maturity of conception, while 
not sacrificing sweetness of tone and 
fineness of feeling, Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo was played with verve and taste. 
A performance of Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado” was technically and rhythmically 
sparkling. Richard Malaby played the 
accompaniments. 


Bauer with Harvard Club 


The Harvard Glee Club gave its first 
Symphony Hall recital of the season on 


Dec. 9. Harold Bauer, pianist, was the 
assisting soloist. Dr. Archibald  T. 
Davison was warmly welcomed back 
after his sabbatical year’s absence. 
The — choir of almost 200 
voices again revealed its admirable 
traits—fine-spun tone, rhythmic preci- 
sion, polis phrasing and eloquent in- 
terpretations. As an organization it 
was minutely alert and responsive to 
Dr. Davison’s musicianly conducting. 
Harold Bauer played groups of solos in 
his usual masterly manner. 

Alfred Blumen, pianist, a newcomer 
to Boston, was heard in recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on Dee. 9. He played the 
Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, a 
Sonata in C Minor’by Karol Rathaus, 
and Chopin numbers. Mr. Blumen, 
blessed with a formidable technic, 
chooses to display it in vigorous fashion. 
He scales his interpretations along 
broad, heroic lines, and shows a marked 
predilection for ringing sonorities. 

Harriet Eells, soprano, was heard in 
recital at Jordan Hall on Dec. 11. Her 
program, tastefully chosen, was sung 
with distinction of nuances and taste. 
Her voice is of lovely texture, expertly 
employed for musical purposes. Miss 
Fells brought a resourceful play of 
imagination to bear on the interpreta- 
tion of her songs. Ethel Cave-Cole 
played deft accompaniments. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Michael Press Escapes Injury in Mishap 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 11.—Though only 
slight bruises resulted, Michael Press, 
formerly of the violin faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music and conductor 
of the Pennsylvania State Symphony, 
narrowly escaped serious injury when he 
was recently run down by an automobile. 
Mr. Press was in Philadelphia for the 
rehearsal of the State Symphony, which 
gives two or three concerts every season 
under his direction. He was taken to 
a hospital, suffering from shock and 
abrasions, but was later discharged. 

W. R. M 





Alfred Piccaver Marries in Vienna 


Alfred Piccaver, American tenor of 
the Vienna State Opera, and Ria Guen- 
zel, an Austrian dancer, were married in 
Vienna recently, according to a copy- 
right cable dispatch to the New York 
Times. Mr. Piccaver sang with the 
Chicago Civic Opera in the season of 
1923-4, 


DRESDEN, Nov. 23.—The stage settings 
for the recent premiére of Paul Hinde- 
mith’s opera, “Cardillac” were executed 
by Raphael Busoni. He is a son of the 
late Ferruccio Busoni. 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
by an American composer. The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 

Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
( means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


Sizth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 
Seventh—iIn the t that the jud 

itio bein i > osies because of there being others of 

equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern ise the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 
the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


Neo work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 
considered. 


anonymity. 
The name of the 
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ARTISTRY POPULARITY 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
A tenor apart from other tenors. Despite the rival attraction at 
To him song seems the natural Public hall, Tito Schipa sang to 
expression of a musical nature. his third consecutive capacity 
It looks so easy that only the in- house at Masonic auditorium 
itiated could understand the labor last night. Dec. 1, 1926 
which has enabled this interest- 
ing —s pean aa ~e > NEW YORK POST 
a separate gem — iant, pol- . 
i Carnegie Hall was packed to the 
ished, perfect. Nov. 23, 1926 beret: there being just room 
enough on the stage for Tito 
NEW YORK SUN Schipa and his piano, while the 
Mr. Schipa is one of the selected auditorium was literally packed 
few among tenors who is admir- to the doors. Mov. 1, 1926 
= Baga bey > agetnomen : ik ty : 
pretation. with a beauti- 
ful voice and the dignity of fine LOS ANGELES RECORD — 
stage presence, he keeps well Tito greeting) easily A 
within the narrower confines of of the occasion last night. e 
the recital platform. Nov. 1, 1926. explosion of handclapping that 
greeted his curtain appearances 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS left no doubt of that. Oct. 8, 1926. 
Schipa’s art is rooted in sound 
musicianship and he has refine- CHICAGO NEWS 
ment of style and nobility of de- Tito Schipa, one of the great 
livery which distinguishes him as favorites among our opera and 
i es ng oy ag nde 
c ‘ . r - 
tal yesterday. Oct. 25, 1926. 
DETROIT NEWS | 
His is a rich and round voice | ROCKFORD, ILL., REPUBLIC 
that seems capable of a thousand Whatever it was that Rudolph 
shadings. Its flexibility and ease | Valentino had—that something 
of transition one Cy to note that made women all over ee 
are incomparable. Nov. 26, 1926. world weep at his death an 
Lot f M r d | made men wonder a little—well, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE Oo al rt ag e S$ an that same, priceless something is 
ine a —— of years I have A | the possession of Tito Schipa. 
ad the idea that Tito Schipa is M Cl b Wh W d Nov. 11, 1926. 
the person I should choose to do t 
the most of my tenor singing. I USIC UOS O ante | LANSING CAPITAL NEWS 
elieve it more firmly than ever e e Again thi ili f Ital 
: : : gain this smiling son of Italy 
after hearing him at the Audi- Se hi dl Dates for This has won all the hearts of Lansing 
ig ~* ppm afternoon. Oct. music lovers. There are no flaws 
1 4 in the singing of Tito Schipa. As 
well as a beautiful voice, he pos- 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL & Season Wy rote Us sesses the heart of a singer who 
He sang with the clarity, tonal sings in the sun because he is 
» Vous happy. Nov. 6, 1926. 
color and abandon that pro- Too Late 
claimed him an artist that has e ROCHESTER TIMES UNION 
passed the stage of care over . . 
i i The audience, which completely 
pag ae Pog, ge toa ° filled the house, was so insistent 
Were you one of those who sent in an in its clamor for encores that the 
WASHINGTON NEWS program was nearly double its 
. ° e announced length. Dec. 3, 1926. 
Fils close, dutcot tonen. of mar. application early last summer and | 
perfect control, the exquisite i- f d h . I d b k d lid? | pga Hered : D 
anissimo, the dramatic fire of his ec soloist who appears in De- 
interpretations, and his concise oun im atrea y 00 e E sO l * | troit in the course of a yao 5 is 
diction, held an enthusiastic audi- given heartier welcome than Mr. 
ence until the last note of the be- . . , a. A — poses — he 
loved “O Sole Mio,” his final en- - ecome hereabouts, and one from 
core. Nov. 22, 1926. Don t take any chances this year, whom much is expected—and re- 
. = P ceived. Nov. 26, 1926. 
ROCHESTER TIMES UNION 
he occasion marked Mr. Sci’ send in your application now for ii tetas eae 
third appearance in the Eastman Last night, at Memorial Hall, 
auditorium, and again he made season 1927-1928—September 15th the auditors having filled every 
por. Bay a howe! love “bel seat in the house, extra seats 
canto,” by the extraordinary skill were placed on the stage, for the 
with which he uses it. There are to June Ist, but many dates already second concert of the Women’s 
in the world today few singers Music Club, sponsoring Tito 
with so fine an organ. Dec. 3, ¢ taken Po Schipa, sensational Chicago opera 
1926. + = t tenor. Nov. 13, 1926. 
4h 
MANAGEMENT 
Victor Records $27 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. Mason Hamlin Piano 
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Metropolitan Brings Back “Forza del Destino” 


MULE ULLAL LULL 
[Continued from page 1] 


he made good use, scarcely altered the 
status of the production, because in the 
tive seasons it held the boards prior to 
its exit in 1923 there was enough rota- 
tion of parts to make new faces the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s cast for Satur- 
day’s restoration follows: 


The Marquis of Calatrava. Louis D'Angelo 


Donna Leonora........... Rosa Ponselle 
Don Carlos of Vargas. ..Giuseppe Danise 
Tee. BV ERO... 62. ctvn Giovanni Martinelli 
,..). oe Marion Telva 
Te BR. 0.0.00 106440 ee eee Ezio Pinza 
Father Melitone....... Loosen Tibbett 
Cee cenccévcugussene Dorothea Fiexer 
vy & eee pers) yo Paolo Ananian 
PDs ck cc ctuests Giordano Paltrinieri 
A Surgeon. ...ssss. Vincenzo Reschiglian 


Conductor, Vincenzo Bellezza 
~ cal * 


Like her most recent vehicle of suc- 
cess, Spontini’s “La . Vestale,” the old 
Verdi work can be regarded as Miss 
Ponselle’s opera. 

Conceding the commendation due to 
other members of the cast, it must be 
said that without this soprano’s superb 
singing of Leonora, there would be a 
very different story to tell with regard 
to the degree of satisfaction the ordi- 
narily cultivated opera patron could be 
expected to find in the Metropolitan’s 
reversion to this work. 

The opera has one very fine act—that 
of the Church of the Madonna Degli 
Angeli—which represents the older 
Verdi at his best. Leonora dominates 
this act and the music might have been 
fashioned especially for Miss Ponselle, 
so admirably does it reveal her vocal 
assets, particularly her warm, rich, full- 
bodied tone, intensely dramatic but 
highly sympathetic. Mr. Pinza had not 
the tonal glory of his predecessor in this 
scene, but he sang sonorously and well, 
with dignity of bearing and imposing 
appearance. 

Mr. Martinelli was his vigorous, 
earnest and conscientious self as Alvaro, 
filling the rédle with his plentiful 
resonance, and lachrymosely emotional 
in a manner that appeals to some ele- 
ments of his audiences—as the vociferant 
applause plainly attested—much more 
than it does to others. Mr. Danise was 
his companion in the series of duets in 
which the tenor and the baritone first 
pledge everlasting friendship and then 
vow eternal hate, and had something of 
a triumph of his own with the long and 
rather nondescript Scena which closes 
the tent episode. 

Mr. Tibbett’s 





Melitone was fartically 


effective and doubtless did much to 
lighten the gloom of the successive 
horors of this gory old melodrama. 


There was competency in the other réles, 
though Miss Telva, always a capable 
artist, was scarcely the type for 
Preziosilla. Mr. Bellezza undoubtedly in- 
fused new zest into the orchestra and 


the chorus sang with precision and 
enthusiasm. 
The monastery scene, alone, would 


have been a rich reward for those who 
cherish an affection for Italian opera of 
the traditional type; but with it had to 
be taken scenes almost as barren mu- 
sically as they were dramatically. Re- 
ginning at two o’clock, “Forza” was not 
over until approximately 5.30, a rather 
large order for a work of this character, 
yet one which apparently was none 
too bulky for Saturday’s audience, which 
remained until the last of the succession 
of violent deaths, and then for the cur- 
tain calls which brought the principals 
back to life. 0. T. 


4 New “Briinnhilde” 


“Die Walkiire,” the first Ring opera 
of the season, brought another of those 
adventures in casting that keep devout 
Wagnerians from ever lapsing into a 
State of too complete content or divine 
despair—as the case may be—at the 
Metropolitan. A familiar Sieglinde, 
Florence Easton, forsook the yellow wig 
of that character for the red one of 
Briinnhilde in what was her first ap- 
pearance anywhere as the disobedient 
daughter of Wotan, in this work. She 
has sung the Briinnhilde of the third 
Sserment of the Ring, “Siegfried,” since 
its restoration three seasons ago. Per- 
haps the Briinnhilde of “Gétterdimme- 
rung” will follow, in due time. 

Vednesday night’s audience found the 
di-taff side of the “Walkiire” cast of 
more than the usual interest, not only 
because of Miss Easton’s first assump- 
on of Briinnhilde, but because Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, a Briinnhilde emerita, 
returned to her old réle of Fricka, some- 





what neglected by her im recemt seasons. 
With these two parts thus allecated, 
Maria Jeritza was left to shed her per- 
sonal radiamce over the part of Sreg- 
linde and the three, Eastom, Matzenauer 


peared in frequently witheut the others. 
The mere males who also st led to 


William Gustafson, Hondee. The 
Walkiiren were Marcella Roeseler, Char- 
lotte Ryan, Editha Fleischer, Ina Bour- 
skaya, Marion Telva, Hemriette Wake- 
field, Grace Anthomy and Kathleen How- 


ard. As at all performances since 
“Walkiire” came back five years ago, 
Arter Bodamzky conducted. 


No new proofs were meeded of Miss 
Easton's versatility, ewem im the Wagner 
works. After her Brooklyn (Isolde, 
which she undertook without rehearsal, 
anything was possible. Ome suspects 
her intelligence and musicianship would 
carry her through te suecess if she were 
suddenly asked to portray Alberich or 
King Mark. Ewen when plainly mis- 
cast, she has imvariably givem a certain 
conviction to her réles. Her art has 
never failed her, however much a part 
may have called for a singer of a differ- 
ent type. Carmen was am example. 
Brinnhilée now is another. Without 
the commanding power of voice, the 
sweep of gesture and stride, the physical 
impressiveness the réle demands, it was 
inevitable that she should suggest a 
Sieglinde in Briimnhilde raiment. There 
were pathos and temdermess im her char- 
acterization, rather tham majesty. She 
sang much of the musie—particularly 
the second act sceme with Siegmund— 


exceedingly well, bat the pounding of 
the “Battle Cry” left traces of hoarse- 


ness in her lower notes throughout the 
evening. The rewiewer thought of “Cosi 
fan Tutte” and was thankful, rather 
than sorry, that there was mo perform- 
ance of the Mowart comedy scheduled 
for Miss Eastom immediately after this 
first Briinnhilde. 
Another thought that would mot be 
put out of mind was that the experi- 
ment might have yielded a better balance 
between parts if Mime. Jeritza had been 
the one summoned to essay Briimhilde, 


leaving Sieglinde to Miss Easton. 
There was more tham a trace of Turan- 
dot in her voice and methods on this 


occasion and Sieglimde was voeally some- 


thing of a Valkyrie. The most com- 
pletely satisfying of the three women 
was Mme. Matzemawer, who im type and 


character of woice was just what Fricka 
should be. This is mot to infer, how- 
ever, that the others of the triwmvirate 
did not do their duty capably, even with 
more than a little of distinction. 

Whitehill has beem heard im better 
voice, but his Wotem was again a noble 
and eloquent embodiment of the rdle, 
the best of the Wotems the present gen- 
eration has knowm. Taucher had his 
unfailing carnestmess to recommend him, 
though his recent operatiom has altered 
no particular of his singimg. Gustaf- 
son’s Hunding has improved It is 
never very savage. but it suffices. 

The orchestra played distimetly better 
than in the “Rime” cycle of a year ago. 
though Bodamzky’s treatment of the 
tempi evoked the quwestioms that have 
been raised repeatedly im the past. In 
the stage management, ome of those 
points that have beem harped om without 
apparent effect im the past suddenly has 
been righted. Instead of the back wall 
of Hunding’s hut collapsing to admit the 
spring night, a door blew opem Wednes- 
day, in accordance with Wagmer’s plain- 
ly stated stage directioms. a “a 


Bellezza Conducts 


Vincenzo Bellezza, who had conducted 
“Turandot” im Italy, teok the stick from 
Tullio Serafin’s hands om the occasion of 
the third performance of the work at 
the Metropolitan om the eveming of Dec. 
6. It cannot be said that Mr. Bellezza 
did anything to mitigate the racket of 
this noisy score, nor that he brought out 
any esoteric beauties hitherto concealed. 
but his reading of it was musicianly and 
he held the various elements wel] in 
hand and caused them to coalesce into 
an entity, which is something. Maria 
Jeritza as the screaming termagent had 
her innings im the motes above the staff 
and was as effective as amyome could 
be in the music, likewise Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi as Cale? Mr. De Luca, lest in 
the absurd and diminutive part of Ping. 
managed to make ‘imself seem and 


“Turendot™ 


UU 


heard. The remaining roles were as- 
sumed by Max Altglass, Pavel Ludikar, 
Martha Atwood who did effectively her 
small bit as Liu, Angelo Bada, Alfio Te- 
deseo, George Cehanovsky, Louise Lerch 
and Dorothea Flexer. Again, high 
eredit is due Wilhelm von Wymetal for 
his fine stage management and to Giulio 
Setti for the impeccable singing of his 
chorus. J. A. H. 


A Matinée “Aida” 


A matinée “Aida” which was to have 
celebrated the début of Joseph Macpher- 
son, bass, in the réle of the King, was 
given on Dec. 8. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Macpherson, he caught a severe cold 
and his part was sung by Louis D’An- 
gelo. The remainder of the cast was all 
familiar, Mme. Rethberg in the name 
part; Mme. Gordon as Amuneris, Mr. 
Martinelli as Radames, Mr. Martino as 
Ramfis, Mr. Danise as Amonasro, Mr. 
Tedesco as the Messenger and Louise 
Lerch as the Priestess. The perform- 
ance was a good one, all the singers be- 
ing in good voice and Mr. Serafin con- 
ducting with his accustomed brilliancy. 

J. D. 


Ruffo Makes His Re-Entry 


“La Cena delle Beffe” has passed the 
stage when it calls for musical appraisal. 
It is one of those operas that thrive on 
the strength of their vivid dramatic ap- 
peal and the opportunities they afford 
singers to bat out tonal homeruns in the 
form of climactic high notes of all pos- 
sible volume. Audiences like it for its 
intensity, its pictorial quality, and its 
show-off of the singers. What it lacks 
in melodie inspiration, in character de- 
lineation, in taste and discernment in 
orchestration can scarcely be expected 
to worry those who have a “Bis” and a 
couple of “Bravos” for every strenuous 
high note. These were plentiful at 
Friday night’s performance, the first 
this season of the opera erected in the 
eadre of the Benelli play. 

Titta Ruffo came back to his own in 
the réle of the swaggering, bullying 
Neri. He suggested physical power and 
sang with his characteristic vocal mus- 
eularity. There are no tones like his 
to express unrestrained fury, and on 
this oceasion they fell with the impact 
of a sledge. His Neri was a consistent, 
highly colored impersonation, and car- 
ried conviction. Beniamino Gigli, as 
Giannetto, may not be a Barrymore, but 
he acted with considerably more than 
the usual tenor quantum of histrionic 


skill, and he sang prodigally. Frances 
Alda as Genevra repeated her success 
of last season, and Ellen Dalossy was 
the same pathetic figure as Lisabetta. 
New members of the cast were Mary 
Bonetti and Gustaf  Schiitzendorff. 


Other parts were in the familiar hands 
of Grace Anthony, Henriette Wakefield, 
Angelo Bada. Louis D’Angelo, Vincenzo 
Reshiglian, Millo Picco, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Max Altglass. Joseph 
Urban’s settings were an admired factor 
in the performance. 

“Le Rossignol” followed “La Cena.” 
Marion Talley again sang the voice of 
the Nightingale and Alfio Tedesco was 
beside her in the pit to voice the air of 
the Fisherman. Others participating 
were Ina Bourskaya, Louise Lerch, Mary 
Bonetti, Henriette Wakefield, Adamo 
Didur. Louis D’Angelo, James Wolfe, 
Max Altglass. Millo Picco and Giordano 
Paltrinieri. Miss Talley’s singing was 
particularly admirable. Tullio Serafin 
conducted both operas. | eA 

“Chenier” Recast 

The operatic guillotine claimed new 
heads Thursday night when the master 
of the show at the Metropolitan decided 
on a new set of principals for Gior- 
dano’s edition of the French revolution. 
Elisabeth Rethberg was a particularly 
aristocratic Madeleine and sang with 
much style and beauty of tone. The 
réle was becoming to her and she made 
the music sound better than it was. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi also was fortunate- 
ly east as the poet-hero, and evoked 
thunderous applause by his fiery delivery 
of the “Improvviso.” As Gerard, Mario 
Basiola was more restrained than some 
of his predecessors, but sang smoothly 
and well. Grace Anthony was cast as 
Berst and Kathleen Howard as the 
Countess. Among familiar character- 
izations were those of Adamo Didur as 
Mathiew and Angelo Bada as The Spy. 
Others who contributed to the ensemble 
were Millo Picco. Paola Ananian, Arnold 
Gabor. Pomnilio Malatesta, George 
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Rosa Ponselle as “Leonora” in 
Destino” 


Cehanovsky and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. J. M. F. 


Vettori as “Gioconda” 


A program slip at Saturday night’s 
performance of “La Gioconda” an- 
nounced the substitution in the title 
role of Elda Vettori, a recent American 
débutante, for Florence Easton, indis- 
posed. Miss Vettori seems a genuine 
acquisition for the company. She has 
dignity and poise, and she made a win- 
some heroine, though her acting at mo- 
ments seemed tentative or overstressed. 
Her voice seemed last Saturday to be 
somewhat light for the taxing final act, 
but it is of lovely sympathetic quality. 
Its bright color and flexibility suggested 
that it might fit more florid parts. 
Armand Tokatyan made his first Met- 
ropolitan appearance as Enzo, showing 
to full advantage the added warmth 
and resonance which his voice has gained 
in the last few seasons. He had a very 
cordial ovation after “Cielo e Mar.” 
As Barnaba, Giuseppe De Luca bore the 
brunt of the drama _ distinguishedly. 
Jeanne Gordon sang the part of Laura 
in statuesque style, gaining in opulence 
of tone and dramatic force in the Hall 
of Gold scene. Merle Alcock gave a 
very intelligent performance as La 
Cieca, acting with real adaptability and 
singing her first act air with restraint 
and finish. Léon Rothier gave his usual 
finely routined version of the fierce 
Alvise. Others who contributed well to 
smaller réles were Millo Picco, Alfio 
Tedesco, James Wolfe and Pompilio 
Malatesta. Mr. Serafin conducted with 
fiery pace and full orchestral tone. The 
ballet’s Dance of the Hours was ex- 
quisitely done and was, of course, beau- 
tifully lighted. R. M. K. 


4ll-Wagner Sunday Evening 


The first of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Emergency Fund Concerts, 
for its own benefit, was given Sunday 
evening, Dec. 12. An All-Wagner pro- 
gram furnished plentiful material for 
both orchestra and singers to please a 
mildly enthusiastic audience. Arias, 
preludes, duets, a monologue and a quin- 
tet from the works of this most original 
of composers were heard. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, graciousness itself, her voice 
full and sympathetic, sang excerpts from 
“Meistersinger,” “Walkiire” and “Tann- 
hiiuser.” Her duet with Rudolf Lauben- 
thal from “Walkiire” moving the con- 
ductor, Artur Bodanzky. to congratulate 
them both. Miss Rethberg, Marion 
Telva, contralto, Rudolf Laubenthal and 
George Meader, tenors, and Pavel Ludi- 
kar, basso, sang the quintet from “Meis- 
tersinger.” Strikingly dressed and 
generously applauded Margaret Matzen- 
auer sang the aria of Hadrian from 
“Rienzi.” Mr. Ludikar gave Sach’s 
Monologue from Act III of “Meister- 
singer” and Miss Rethberg contributed 
her half to another duet. this time with 
Curt Taucher. Under Mr. Bodanzky’s 
masterly direction the orchestra played 
the prelude from “Meistersinger.” Pre- 
lude to Act III from “Lohengrin,” Pre- 
lude and Love-Death from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 





“Tell” Opens Geneva Opera Under 
Lyford 


The opera season at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the leadership of Ralph 
Lyford of Cincinnati, was scheduled to 
open on Dec. 2. The first onera to be 
given was “William Tell.” The Geneva 
Opera this season has been granted a 
liberal subsidy by the city. 
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‘| big incandescent moth, Dogereau made 





DOGEREAU PAINTS 
PIANO MEZZOTINTS 


In Liszt Concerto He Rouses} 


Twilight Tempests With New 
Symphony Orchestra 


By AUGUSTUS BRIDLE 
Paul Dogereau is a new species of 
pianist. A David with a huge 20th 
century harp. Hair of early Paderews- 
kian hue and an enormous biade 
bow, he glides through the orchestra 
like a fawn in a forest, sits down and 
bangs out a resonant A major in full 
chord for tuning up, as though for two 
cents he could extemporize on it. 

He seemed to realize that so vast 
a crowd at that wesper hour with 
get a Liszt concerto. a Haydn sym- 
phony and six piano pieces to hear 


before dinner might be snapping its 
watches. So he got to work on the 
concerto—one of the ultimate show— 
noises of Liszt, great consequent 
chords all tricked up with counter 
from the full orchestra; never 
of rest for the pummeled piano 
the orchestra was done—and pre- 
litle for the orchestra. 

one so lyrically slight. so like a 
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@ surprising berculean job of this jf 
menace to the beck-seat slumberer. He 
rang the chimes and pounded the 
anvils and blew up the waves, all in 
a giorification of the commonplace, 
and with great distinction to himself 
as a master of intensive dynamic. 


But in spite of the orchestra’s big y 


support this duel of piano and band}, 
was not Dogereau at his best. That 
came in the group of solo pieces at 
the end: the luscious. many-hued 
Etudes, Preludes and Nocturne of 
Chopin and the delicate aquatint of 
Debussy. Here the genius of a young 
Frenchman so different from Cortot 
glowed with gorgeous luminosity as he 
made the big piano scem to sigh as 
it sang. 

Dogereau is a sacrifice of sheer 
piano inspiration based upon a com- 
manding technique for the benefit of 
common folk. He will long be re- 
membered as distinctly impressive 
because so wistful a charmed figure 
at the keyboard. 

The Haydn Symphony. master-opus 
of its generation in perfect classical 
outline, counterpoint and _ cleverly 
accented up beats in the Andante and 
its walts tem po im the Minuet is a 





strong quartet with brass 
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wood-wind attachments. It was 


ightfully 


done. 
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Recitals Draw Interested Throngs to Manhattan’s Halls. 





Inclement Weather Fails to 
Dampen Enthusiasm of 
New York Music Lovers— 
Dohnanyi and_ Rosenthal 
Among Prominent Pianists 
Heard— English Singers 
Give Third Recital of Sea- 
son Before Sold-Out House 
—Several Débutants Heard 
in Well-Chosen Programs 


SHE SPITE a week of the 
t worst weather which the 
winter season _ has 
brought to Manhattan 
Island, recital halls were 
all well filled and in 
more than one case sold-out houses 
greeted popular performers. Mary 
Lewis drew an interested audience to 
Carnegie Hall to hear her in recital. 
Mathilde Verne, a pupil of Clara 
Schumann and a sister of Adela 
Verne, heard here several seasons ago, 
made an excellent impression in an 
all-Schumann program at her Amer- 
ican début. Violinists, pianists and 
singers were about evenly divided in 
the number of concerts, and there 


were also several important ensembles 
heard. 





The Niles Dancers 


Doris Niles, assisted by Cornelia Niles 
and an orchestra under the leadership of 
Louis Horst, appeared in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 6, in a program 
of dances that was catholic enough to 
hold something of interest for every 
taste. The styles they presented ranged 
from classical to character dances, with 
a good proportion of Oriental in be- 
tween. 

The performance showed that they 
had given especial thought to costumes 
and lighting, for in this respect several 
of their dances were very effective. The 
numbers were about evenly divided be- 
tween Doris and Cornelia, with an occa- 
sional orchestral interlude. ‘“Anitra’s 
Dance” by Grieg, to the choreography 
of Doris, elicited demonstrations of 
pleasure from the audience. This was 
followed by what was styled “Sky Im- 
pressions,” done to some excerpts from 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, danced by Cor- 
nelia, with Eleanor Grey at the piano. 
The final selection of the program 
showed the sisters in some character 
skits in which the exotic predominated. 

S. M. 


Miss Verne and Schumann 


Schumann, and nothing but Schu- 
mann, and Schumann in great quantity 
confronted those in attendance on Ma- 
thilde Verne in her New York début re- 


Dec. 6. Miss Verne—whose sister Adela, 
also a pianist, is known on these shores 
—comes with a background of authori- 
tative significance, especially as con- 
cerns Schumann playi ing, for it was 
from the composer’s heroic widow that 
she learned about him 

There were many things that were in- 
teresting, many bits of wholsome musi- 
cal art in Miss Verne’s recital. A feel- 
ing for the nobility of Schumann’s con- 
ceptions distinguished everything she 
did. All of her interpretations bore the 
stamp of earnest, comprehending musi- 
cianship, based on foundations of intel- 
ligent assurance. Her sincerity and taste 
alone would have overbalanced her mo- 
ments of technical insecurity. 

Slight changes from accepted editions 
suggested that certain passages had 
been written for the erstwhile Clara 
Wieck that were not generally known. 
There were unfamiliar additions to the 
march in the Symphonic Studies, pauses 
not usually observed in the final meas- 
ures of the “Papillons.” Miss Verne’s 
tempi were slower for almost everything 
than those we have heard. The audience 
showed every evidence of arene. 

Samuel Reichmann 


Samuel Reichmann, pianist, braved 
the rigors of a début recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 6. A New 
Yorker and a pupil of Ferruccio Busoni, 
Mr. Reichmann played a technically tax- 
ing program, to which, as such, he was 
equal. Busoni’s idea of what Bach’s D 
Minor Toccata and Fugue for Organ 
should sound like on the piano was the 
opener, followed by the Paganini Varia- 
tions of Brahms, described in a paren- 
thesis as “complete.” A Chopin group 
preceded two numbers from the recital- 
ist’s pen, and an excerpt from Busoni’s 
“Turandot” music and the Italian’s ar- 
rangement of the Liszt “Mephisto 
Waltz” concluded the list. 

Mr. Reichmann, as has been intimated 
above, is equipped along mechanical 
lines to an unusual degree. He does not, 
however, appear to possess the virtuosic 
instinct. Thus he does not realize effects 
as fully as do others who husband re- 
sources not so great more cunningly. 
Many who cannot compass the Paganini 
Variations with Mr. Reichmann’s confi- 
dence make much more of them, both as 
music and as fireworks. Incidentally 
these numbers, despite the claim, were 
not given in their entirety. It was surely 
forgetfulness and not lack of assurance 
which made Mr. Reichmann omit the 
graceful Variation with the octave glis- 
sandi in Book One. 

In the Chopin bracket Mr. Reichmann 
deviated slightly from the printed sched- 
ule, changing the order, and substituting 
the so-called “Duet” Study from Op. 25, 
for the listed A Flat Prelude. His Cho- 
pin was marked by vigor and brightness 
rather than by reserve or tonal opulence. 
The influence of the later Busoni, pos- 
sibly, was suggested in Mr. Reichmann’s 
Partita and Sonatina. We 


Mr. Sedano Plays 


Carlos Sedano played the violin in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 


























favor with those who heard him. With 
Willy Schaeffer at the piano, Mr. Se- 
dano was heard in Beethoven's Fifth 
Sonata, in F Major, Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto, two Paganini outbursts, 
a Spanish Dance of Granados, and 
shorter numbers of Brahms, Mozart 
and Sarasate. Mr. Sedano displayed 
what is usually called “classic reserve” 
in the Beethoven Sonata, which he gave 
neatly and tastefully if with no particu- 
lar amount of eloquence. 

In the unabashedly melodramatic, 
tuneful, brilliant Wieniawski music Mr. 
Sedano seemed on firmer ground. This 
he played with ample skill and with a 
zest which did much toward making its 
fake emotions ring truer. In the smaller 
bits he was admirable. A Mozart Minuet, 
the Habanera of Sarasate and the 


Brahms Waltz were especially oc: 


ceived. 
Joseph Coleman Appears 


Adding his bit to the Beethoven cen- 
tennial memorial performance under 
which the metropolis is now laboring, 
Joseph Coleman played, as the piéce de 
résistance of his Town Hall violin re- 
cital on the afternoon of Dec. 7, the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was another choice bit on 
Mr. Coleman’s list, which also included 


“Nigun” from Ernest Bloch’s “Baal 
Shem” Suite, Hubay’s “Zephyr,” a Cho- 


pin-Auer Nocturne, Boulanger’s “Cor- 
tége” and the enjoyable Scherzo-Taran- 
telle of Wieniawski. The Vitali Cha- 
conne and a Bach Adagio, with organ ac- 
companiment by Mary Downey, began 
the proceedings. Mr. Coleman played 
his numbers straightforwardly, without 
fuss or feathers, and maintained a stand- 
ard for style which was above that of 
the average recitalist. He was heard to 
advantage particularly in the Vitali and 
Bach numbers, with Miss Downey lend- 
ing effective aid. Sanford Schlussel was 
at the piano for the remainder of the 
list. D. S. L. 


Mildred Dilling Returns 


Recently returned from a harping ex- 
pedition in England, Mildred Dilling 
gave a recital on that instrument in 
Chickering Hall on the evening of Dec. 
7. She had the assistance of Hans Barth, 
pianist, in the “Danse Sacrée” and 
“Danse Profane” by Debussy. Miss Dill- 
ing has often in the past proved herself 
to be an expert and pleasing performer. 
She gave last week a program of charm- 
ing music, including old-time works of 
Scarlatti and Sixteenth Century lute 
composers, arranged by Respighi; and 
two popular French folk-songs, in the 
version by Grandjany. There were, of 
course, also a few salon works, studies 
in dexterity by Renié, Godefroid and 
others. Miss Dilling concerns herself 
with making tuneful, beautifully phrased 
music, while leaving some of the esoteric 
tonal experiments to others. Still, her 
Debussy had exotic quality and deli- 
cately varied rhythm. Several encores 
were requested and given. R. M. K. 


Chamberlin-Kayser List 


Amid irreproachable sartorial sur- 


roundings, a joint recital was given by 
Dorothy Chamberlin, soprano, and Jo- 
seph Kayser, baritone, in the Town Hall 
on acelin evening, Dec. 7. The young 
soprano was making her formal début, 
whereas Mr. Kayser has been heard 
publicly in the past. They began quite 
informally with two gently chanted 
duets by Rotani and Stradella, and later 
in the evening > a duo from Messa- 
ger’s “Véronique.” In an aria from “Mi- 
reille” and several groups of songs, Miss 
Chamberlin overcame nervousness ap- 
parent at the start, and showed a voice 
which while rather small and with a ten- 
dency to insufficient support in the lower 
range, displayed clarity and a rather 
surprising power in the head tones. 
Though her work was that of a talented 
amateur, she seemed to show coloratura 
possibilities in Saint-Saéns’ “Air du 
Rossignol.” Mr. Kayser showed more 
poise, but he was not ge ent in very 
good voice, his naturally pleasing and 
smooth baritone lacking color and vol- 
ume, especially in his group of lieder. 
His interpretations seemed well thought 
out. Willard Sektberg played the ac- 
companiments. N. T. O. 


Adrienne Boucher’s Début 


Adrienne Boucher, mezzo-soprano, 
who has sung in opera in Italy, effected 

a New York début in Wurlitzer Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 8, assisted by 
Margaret Notz, pianist. Mme. Boucher 
opened her program with the air of 
Cassandra from Berlioz’ “La Prise de 
Troie” and sang later, numbers by Per- 
golesi, Tirindelli, Ross and Saar. Miss 
Notz played Brahms’ G Minor Rhap- 


sodie, Godowsky’s arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Serenade,” and an Etude by 
Skryabin. 


Mme. Boucher’s voice is one of fine 
quality and well placed save in its low 
register. Why it is designated a mezzo- 
soprano, is not clear as it sounds more 
like a fine dramatic soprano, and the 
least interesting part of it is below the 
staff where a mezzo is supposed to feel 
most at home. The high voice is well 
produced and the quality good. Mme. 
Boucher sings with musicianship and the 
ability to convince her audience of the 
mood of her songs which is a high asset. 


United Artists’ Concert 


The second United Artists’ Concert 
was given in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 8, by Alexander Brachocki, 
pianist; Anita Lowell, “singer of songs” 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. Mr. 
Brachocki began with a group of Cho- 
pin, after which Miss Lowell sang a 
song group by Franz, Schumann and 
Brahms, with an Old Italian number at 
the beginning. Mr. Van Vliet’s first 
number was a Lamento by Uluc Cole 
with the composer at the piano, after 
which he was heard in “Carnival Scenes” 
by Kaempf, and a Gavotte by Hadley. 
Mr. Brachocki then played an “Inter- 
mezzo Pollaco” by his teacher, Pade- 
rewski, and Liszt’s E Major Polonaise. 
Miss Lowell sang a group of songs by 





[Continued on page 18] 
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rom time immemorial it has been recognized that a re- 
membrance in the form of carefully selected reading mat- 
ter is the loftiest form of intellectual tribute passing 
from the donor to the recipient. 


0 other holiday memento carries with it such a year- 
long sense of gratitude to the recipient as a year’s sub- 
scription to MUSICAL AMERICA. Fifty-two times a 
year the recipient will be reminded of your thoughtful- 
ness. 






(aaa is what the presentee will receive: 


omplete Reports, first hand, well-written, authoritative 

— of the musical world. To collect accurate informa- 
tion, MUSICAL AMERICA has the largest corps of 
trained musical writers, located in every part of the world, 
maintained by any musical publication. 


ttractibe Bllustrations of celebrities and all current 
musical events. 


— of the new operas produced in the leading musical 


centers. 


— of all concerts in the largest cities. 


gr Articles by famous musicians and authors. 
— with the great and coming great. 


columns of wit, satire and sound advice on every pos- 
sible phase of musical activity. 


nv so we might go on interminably. In a_ word, 
&A MUSICAL AMERICA is the ideal Christmas gift be- 
cause it performs a service no other gift can do; it in- 
forms, instructs and provides definite methods for 
musicians, teachers, students and music-loving laymen, to 
add to their sum of cultural and mental knowledge. 
To read MUSICAL AMERICA every week is to secure 


an artistic background obtainable in no other way. 


CT: make a Christmas gift of this character is to give a 
remembrance beyond actual price. 


Gentlemen: My name and address is 





to the names and addresses below: 


Let Musical America Solve Vour_ 
Christmas Gift Problem 


PLEASE USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and I enclose $ for which please send MUSICAL AMERICA for one year 
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Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records for 4 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 


MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 


——=_=_—= 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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“TURANDOT’S” ECLAT 
TAKES PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan’s Chorus and 


Principals in Excellent 


Form 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.— Puccini’s 
posthumous opera “Turandot,” opulent- 
ly mounted and superbly sung, scored 
an unmistakable success on its first 


presentation in this city, by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, the evening of 
Nov. 30, m the Academy of Music. As 
in the New York premiére, the appeal 
to the eye was irresistible. Joseph 
Urban’s sense of beauty was expressed 
in a series of scenes, which for elabo- 
rate propriety of detail, massed effects 
of color and rich Oriental glamour, have 
few, if any, parallels here in the annals 
of the stage. 

Voeal honors were won by Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, as the Unknown Prince. 
Moreover, his acting was rightly keyed 
throughout in a performance histrionic- 
ally picturesque and quintessentially 
romantie along the lines of the original 
legend. Maria Jeritza, in the name 
part, was pictorially resplendent and in 
admirable voice. The rdle, however, is 
“acted upon” rather than dynamic on its 
own account. 

Excellent performances were con- 
tributed by Giuseppe De Luca as Ping, 
Angelo Bada as Pang, Alfio Tedesco as 
Pong, Max Altglass as the Emperor, 
Pavel Ludikar as Timur, Martha Att- 
wood as Liu. George Cehanovsky was 
the Mandarin and Louise Lerch and 
Dorothea Flexer, the chief maids. 

Tullio Serafin gave a vibrant reading 


of the score. The choruses were at 
their best. The large audience was un- 
affectedly enthusiastic. 





Ukrainians and Flonzaleys Pay Visit to 
Des Moines 

Des MoINes, Dec. 11.—A large audi- 

ence heard the Ukrainian National Cho- 


rus, under the direction of Alexander 
Koshetz, in the Des Moines Women’s 
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. He proved himself immediately to be 


Club Auditorium recently. This was 
the second visit of this chorus, and the 
concert was listened to with the same 
enthusiasm as on the previous visit. 
Max Pollikoff, violinist, was the soloist. 
The next day, in the same Auditorium, 
the Flonzaley Quartet charmed with its 
playing of music by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. Both concerts were under the 
local management of George F. a 
ae 





MUSICAL PANTOMIME IS 
FEATURE IN KANSAS CITY 


Local Chorus and Little Symphony Are 
Presented in “Miracle” — McCor- 
mack and Levitzki Applauded 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of “The Miracle,” the 
Volmoeller-Humperdinck music drama, 
has attracted thousands to Convention 
Hall. The chorus of ninety, chosen from 
many applicants by Einar Nilson, musi- 
cal director of the organization, and the 
Kansas City Little Symphony, aug- 
mented to fifty members, also under Mr. 
Nilson’s conductorship, aid in_ this 
highly artistic pantomime. Mr. Nilson, 
in an increditably short time, has 
achieved remarkably fine results. As- 
sisting him is D. d’Antalffy, who with G. 
Brock, alternates at the organ. Morris 
Gest, general manager, has been per- 
sonally represented by J. H. Thuman. 

A recent recital event was John Mc- 
Cormack’s in Convention Hall. The 
singer was assisted by Edwin Schneider, 
pianist. This concert opened the 
Fritschy night series. A capacity au- 
dience heard Mr. McCormack. 

Mischa Levitzki, a pianist of sterling 
merit, held the interest of the Fritschy 
Tuesday afternoon concert patrons re- 
cently in the Shubert Theater. The pro- 
gram featured works of Bach-Liszt, 
Gluck-Brahms, Beethoven, (an _ excep- 
tionally fine performance of the “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata), Chopin, and Liszt, 
which kept the auditors in a unanimous 
state of approbation. This was Mr. Le- 
vitzki’s first recital appearance in this 
city. 
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(New York Herald Tribune) 


DENVER WEEK FILLED WITH GOOD VARIETY 


Symphony, Manhattan Opera 
and Two Quartets Are 
Outstanding 


By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, Dec. 11.—This city’s musical 
fare has been plentiful of late. One 
recent week brought a continuous chain 
of musical attractions. 

Elsie Janis and her concert company 
were presented by Robert Slack under 
the auspices of the Gyro Club; the 
Elman String Quartet made its first 
local appearance as a regular attraction 
in the Oberfelder concert series; the 
Pro-Arte String Quartet of Belgium 
played for members of the Denver 
branch of Pro Musica; the Denver Civic 
Symphony gave the second concert of 
the season, and there were afternoon 
and evening performances by the Man- 
hattan Opera Company and the Pavley- 
Ourainsky Ballet as a special Oberfelder 
attraction. 

The Civic Symphony program was re- 
peated the afternoon of Dec. 5. Mr. 
Tureman, conductor of the orchestra, 
presented his constantly improving en- 
semble in the Haydn D Minor Sym- 
phony; Shepherds’ Music from Bach’s 
“Christmas” Oratorio; the “Baba Yaga” 
musical picture by Liadoff; the “Dance 
of the Flutes” from the “Nutcracker” 
Suite, and the “Fire-Bird” Suite by 
Stravinsky. Earl Alexander displayed 
his ringing tenor voice to advantage in 
arias from “Tosca” and “Pagliacci.” 

The Manhattan Opera Company pre- 
sented “Pagliacci” at a matinée per- 
formance with Orville Harrold, Marie 
Williams, Parisi Votto, Joseph Cavadore 
and Lugi Dalle Molle in the cast. 

In the evening, Franchetti’s “Namiko 
San” was given under the composer's 
baton with Tamaki Miura in the title 
réle. The ballet divertissements pre- 
ceding each opera were well received. 
Particularly intriguing were the solo 
numbers of Mile. Allen. 

The Elman Quartet offered a high- 
class program, but, unfortunately, ap- 
peared in an auditorium that was too 


large for the effective hearing of cham- 
ber music. 

The Pro-Arte Quartet, playing im a 
more suitable room, was received with 
great enthusiasm. More perfect and 
vital playing of chamber music can 
scarcely be imagined. 


Miss Janis’ clever impersonations and 


humorous song-patter proved vastly 
entertaining. Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Robert Steel, baritome; Dorothy 


Kennedy, pianist, and Lauri Kennedy, 
‘cellist, provided the “straight” concert 
features of the evening, and each artist 
was received with great favor. Albert 
King was Miss Janis’ versatile accom- 
panist. 


AUSTRALIA HEARS ARTISTS 





Bachaus Opens Tear with Sueccess— 
Grainger Coendects Werks 


MELBOURNE, Nov. 30.—The Australian 
musical season has brought much of in- 
terest. The chief event will be the tour 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, who returns 
soon after the New Year, followimg an 
<hsence of some years. The appearances 
of Feodor Chaliapin were also events oc- 
casioning the greatest enthusiasm. 

William Bachaus has recently opened 
his tour with much success. He played 
to audiences estimated at 35,000 per- 
sons in his ten concerts at Sydney, win- 
ning especial applause for his interpre- 
tations of the “Appassionata™ Sonata 
of Beethoven. The pianist opened a se- 
ries in Melbourne at the Auditorium on 
Nov. 4, repeating his impress! ioms here. 
He will also visit Adelaide and Perth. 

Percy Grainger has been welcomed 
back with the greatest enthusiasm im 
concerts given here, in Adelaide and 
elsewhere. In Melbourne he conducted 
his “The Warriors” and “The Power of 
Love,” with the University Symphony, 
playing also as soloist | in Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto. In the seo ond concert, the 
Choral Association of Vi toria sang in 
his “Marching Song of Democracy ” and 
other works. 

A recent novelty in Melbourne was the 
production of a native opera, “Deirdre 
in Exile” by Fritz Hart, given by a cast 
of local singers under the composer’s 
leadership at the Playhouse 
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a worthy disciple of Franz Kneisel, his late 
colleague and master, playing with a defi- 
niteness and lack of flourish which denoted 
serious devotion and an absence of affecta- 
tion. His tone was as good as the relaxing 
weather would permit, and his technique 
imdicated the perfect confidence of the 
mature and accomplished artist. 

His program included the “‘Devil’s Trill” 
sonata of Tartini-Kreisler, played in 
fashion; the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, particularly fine in the Andante 
movement; a third group of Bach, unac- 
companied, and shorter pieces by Singer, 
Paganini, Willeke and Wieniawski, with 
one number “Kaleidoscope”, and original 
composition which met with instant demand 
for repetition. Carroll Hollister was at the 


masterly 


piano 
* * ®& 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY 


TIMES 
November 27, 1926 


A pupil of Kneisel, the violinist showed 
himself to be a worthy follower of that 
disciple of artistic playing and the impres- 
sion left was that a mature and skillful art- 
ist had been heard 





THE NEW YORK SUN, November 27, 1926 


KRAEUTER IN DEBUT RECITAL 


Young Violinist, Kneisel Pupil, Makes Good Impression in 
Difficult Program 


Karl Kraeuter, violinist, gave his first recital last evening in Aeolian Hall, 
and in spite of the bad weather attracted a large audience. Mr. Kraeuter is 
one of those violinists who are designated as in “the famous Kneisel class.” 

Not only did he enjoy the training of the late violin master, but he has 
become well known through his connection with such distinguished organ- 
izations as the Elshuco Trio, the South Mountain Quartet, and during one 
season when Pochon was ill, the Flonzaley Quartet 

Mr. Kraeuter’s playing made a very favorable impression 
showed poise, clarity and authority of style 
his tone pure and his intonation accurate 


His readings 
His technic was polished, 


dence of reliable antecedents. His rome was 
sweet and round, even in the dificult 
cadenze; his accuracy unimpeachable, and 
his sense of rhythm highly developed 

The Mendelssohn concerto left limle to 
be desired in the matter of wechnic, the 
allegro and the allegretto both being played 
in good style The final allegro molto 
vivace gave Mr. Kraeuter opportunity for 
an effective climax, and he was broughr 
back twice, the second time to an emcore 

_ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
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Made a deservedly good impresmon 
on a large audience 
Mr. Kraeuter is a serious, careful and ac- 
complished musician, expert technically and 
capable of drawing a full, ample rome. His 
interpretation of Tarti “Devil's Trill” 
sonata was marked by brilliancy and facile 
surmounting of the showy difhculmes. With 
confidence and conviction he played an 
unaccompanied 
Reger 


Prelude and Fugee by 








Direction: JEAN WISWELL, 250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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DEBUT BY 
KARL KRAEUTER 
Violinist Heard Previously im 
Ensemble Makes a Good 
Impression 
He played the “Devil's Trill” somata with 
excellent workmanship, and the easy confi- 
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Recent Appearances 


Newark, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J. 
Dec.—Montelair, N. J. 
Jan.—Town Hall, N. Y. 





“It was the voice one 
wanted to hear.” 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times. 











Exclusive Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., 250 W. 57th St. 
New York City 











Damrosch Resigns 





[Continued from page 1] 





young enough not to have to give ad- 
vancing years as the reason, and al- 
though I shall continue to work for my 
art, I confess to a great desire to les- 
sen somewhat my public activities. Will 
you, therefore, please accept my resig- 
nation to take effect at the end of this 
season? 

“I cannot express in words my feel- 
ings of gratitude for the directors of 
the Symphony Society. To all my ef- 
forts they have given such whole-hearted 
support, and not a single dissension has 
marked our relations during the entire 
forty-two years. That my connection 
with the Society has brought me a close 
and enduring friendship with you and 
your wife I count as my greatest joy.” 


Mr. Flagler’s Reply 


Mr. Flagler’s letter in reply to Mr. 
Damrosch, follows: 

“Dear Mr. Damrosch: 

“Your letter of yesterday, announcing 
your desire to retire as musical director 
and conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the end of the cur- 
rent season, is a matter of profound re- 
gret to me personally and officially. I 
can hardly think of the Symphony So- 
ciety bereft of your guidance, and yet I 
realize what a heavy burden you have 
borne for the forty-two years during 
which it has had the inestimable benefit 
of your musicianship, and your practi- 
cal fostering care, and I cannot wonder 
that you wish to be relieved of the heavy 
responsibilities which the position has 
entailed. 

“As soon as practicable, I will call a 
meeting of the Directors of the Society 
to put this matter before them, but even 
before that time I feel sure that I am 
expressing their earnest wish, as well as 
my own, in hoping that you will be will- 
ing to act as our honored Guest Con- 
ductor for such a period as may prove 
feasible, and also that the children’s and 
young people’s concerts may still remain 
in your hands, in order that the incom- 
parable educational work which you 
have done for the children of New York 
may be continued under the very best 
auspices. 

“IT cannot put into words what your 
withdrawal from the more active duties 
of conductor will mean to me personally, 
not only in the privation I shall experi- 
ence in not seeing you on the conductor’s 
stand throughout the weeks of the musi- 
cal season, but in the loss of the daily 
companionship which has been ours in 
the service of the art of music. My con- 
solation is, and I speak for my wife also, 
that the friendship founded so many 
years ago through this medium will not 
cease with the lessening of your public 
activities. 

“Always faithfully yours, 

“HARRY HARKNESS FLAGLER.” 


Mr. Damrosch, in addition to his guest 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony, will continue to give his series of 
Wagnerian music drama recitals on Sat- 
urday evenings, over the radio. The 
National Broadcasting Company sends 
out these programs over twelve stations. 
It is Mr. Damrosch’s expressed hope to 
convert all of America to music appre- 
ciation thus. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees was in part as follows: 

“Resolved, that the resignation of 
Mr. Damrosch as conductor, to take ef- 
fect at the close of the current season, 
be accepted with profound regret and 
that the letters above cited be spread 
upon the minutes of the meeting; and 
it is 

“Further resolved that there be record- 
ed upon the minutes the following ap- 
preciation of Mr. Damrosch’s long and 
distinguished service. 

“The retirement of Mr. Damrosch 
from the conductorship of the New York 
Symphony Society marks the end of a 
musical era.” 

There follows a description of the 
founding of the society by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch fifty years ago. “Upon the 
untimely death of his illustrious father, 
Mr. Damrosch succeeded not only to the 
conductorship of the Symphony Society, 
but to those of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the Oratorio Society as well, 
heavy responsibilities for a young man 
of twenty-three. 

“During the ensuing forty-two years 
no other conductor has contributed more 
to the wide diffusion of musical culture 
throughout the nation. His supreme 
talent for program-making is universally 





Walter Damrosch 


recognized. Due in no small measure to 
his high artistic ideals, the standards of 
orchestra technique have steadily ad- 
vanced until now American orchestras, 
including that of the Symphony Society, 
hold the foremost positions in the entire 
musical world. His sympathetic under- 
standing of the artistic needs of chil- 
dren and of young people have made his 
concerts for those people important cen- 
ters of appreciation. 

“The building of Carnegie Hall was 
due in large part to his intimate friend- 
— with Andrew Carnegie, and at the 
brilliant opening of Carnegie Hall in 
1891, he brought to the Western world 
as guest conductor Tchaikovsky as the 
first of a long succession of distinguished 
European composers and musicians, who 
have since appeared with the Symphony 
Society.” 

After touching on Mr. Damrosch’s 
activities as a missionary of American 
orchestras to Europe, and the distinc- 
tions which he won abroad, the resolu- 
tion concludes: 

“Mr. Damrosch will give the Sym- 
phony the benefit of his services as guest 
conductor and will continue to lead the 
children’s and young veople’s concerts.” 

The long career of Walter Damrosch in 
American music is familiar to most mu- 
sic lovers. The passing of the New York 
Symphony from the hand which guided 
it with such musicianly taste for more 
than fortv vears does not imply Mr. 
Damrosch’s final retirement from active 
participation in the art life of the United 


States. He has been active throughout 
his career as a pianist and has gained 
tributes also in the field of the com- 
poser, attested by his opera, “The Scar- 
let Letter,” “The Dove of Peace,” and 
Cyrano de Bergerac,” as well as by inci- 
dental music to dramas, a violin sonata 
and numerous songs. In recent years he 
has presented several of his own ar- 
rangements of such works as_ the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, scored for additional 
orchestra parts. 

In the field of orchestral conductorship, 
he has not been lacking in qualities of 
the pioneer. He founded the series of 
concerts for young people, with explana- 
tory remarks, which served as models for 
series throughout America and in .won- 
don. He gave his first American per- 
formances of a number of works now in 
the standard répertoire—among them 
symphonies of Tchaikovsky, Sibelius and 
others, and many noted artists—among 
them Paderewski, Kreisler, Saint-Saéns 
and Tchaikovsky made their first Amer- 
ican bows under his baton. He never 
abated his championship of the Wegner- 
ian music dramas, presenting excerpts 
in concert form long after these works 
had lost their controversial quality. Some 
contemporary composers in recent years 
have had his interest, among them a 
number of Americans. 

In 1885 he succeeded his father, the 
late Leopold Damrosch, as conductor of 
the New York Symphony and the New 
York Oratorio Society. In 1894-99 he 
organized and toured widely with the 
Damrosch Opera Company. Again in 
1900-02 he conducted Wagnerian operas 
at the Metropolitan. In 1902-03 he led 
the New York Philharmonic, and the fol- 
lowing year reorganized the New York 
Symphony. During his activity with the 
Symphony he toured the country often, 
and in 1920 went with the orchestra for 
a tour of England, France and Italy. Mr. 
Damrosch had appeared as guest con- 
ductor in Europe on other occasions. 

In 1914 he was given the degree of 
Mus. D. by Columbia University, and has 
been the recipient of distinctions from 
foreign governments. 

He was made an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor, Chevalier of the Crown 
of Belgium, officer of the Crown of 
Italy. He also was presented with the 
gold medal of the Banda Municipale of 
Rome and the silver medal of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Musicians in London. 








S TILLMAN — 
mMELLEYX'S 


“New England Symphony” 
Performed by Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor 


November 25-26, 1926 


This characteristic American work has had 
more than thirty productions, among them the 
Norfolk Festival, Worcester Festival, Liszt 
Society Festival in Coburg, Berlin Philhar- 
monic, New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Russian Symphony, Boston Sym- 
phony, Minneapolis Symphony, San Francisco 
Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony and Cleveland Symphony. 
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ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, 
FEATURES ON CCAST 


Claussen Is Soloist With 
Symphony—Russians 


Are Impressive 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 11.—The second 
municipal concert by the San Francisco 
Symphony, Alfred Hertz, conductor, 
brought Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, 
as soloist. The program, given in the 
Civic Auditorium, was as follows: 





Sympheny No._§........... Tchaikovsky 

\ria—“Divinités du Styx”........ Gluck 

“PEN TEN SOM 6 elcesevecvées Respighi 

Isolde’s “Love Death’’.......... Wagner 

The orchestral numbers have been 
heard frequently at past concerts—but 
this was Mme. Claussen’s first appear- 
ance with the Symphony. She scored a 
triumph. Cheers were heard at the con- 
clusion of the Gluck aria, and again 
after her stirring interpretation of the 
excerpt from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The popular concert given in the Cur- 
ran Theater on the afternoon of Dec. 5 
brought the following familiar program 
to an appreciative audience: 


Overture to “Oberon’”........:.. Weber 
Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger,”’ 
Wagner 
“L’Arlésienne”’ Suite No. 1 .. Bizet 
ee: 3 gl” Dvorak 


“Irish Tune from County Derry,” 
Grainger 


SS Sale yh tows Sade saad sae Beethoven 
SPOTQEMIEEO 6.0.0 40.0 v0 0.0 0:0 6s 6s o ROOD 
Marche Militaire..............Schubert 


The Russian Symphonic Choir, under 
the baton of Basile Kibalchich, charmed 
two large audiences with the beauty of 
its art. The Civic Auditorium was filled 
to capacity when the singers first ap- 





TEACHERS WILL MEET 





Open Session of League to Discuss Im- 
portant Topics Is Announced 


The interests and problems of music 
teachers in general, with due attention 
to the question of maintaining high 
standards, will be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Associated Music Teachers’ 
League in Town Hall on the morning 
of Dec. 22. This meeting will be open 


| to all teachers, whether they are mem- 


bers of the League, or not. 

The League’s annual meeting, held in 
the Hotel Majestic last week, re-elected 
Nathan 
Ulanov and Ferdinand Greenwold were 


» chosen first and second vice-presidents 


» respectively. 


To the post of secretary, 


' George J. Brennan was appointed, and 


B oof H. 


» Green, 


) Of lyries, 


Charles Levenson was named treasurer. 

The board of directors now consists 
J. Brookman, chairman; Arturo 
Bernard Jarow, Elis Moss, Aaron 
N. Ornstein, Bernard Ravitch, Ethel 
Spector, Amelia Hund and A. Treumann. 

The League includes both women and 
men among its members. 





Gulick Plays Organ Music by Western 
Composers 

CHARLES City, IowA, Dec. 11.—Charles 

Leech Gulick gave an organ recital in 


the First Congregational Church re- 
cently, this being the first presentation 


s of his new program for his tour of the 


east and south. 
consists of the 
west composers, 


Part of the program 
compositions of mid- 
most of them in manu- 
Script form. One of the most brilliant 
is the “American Indian Fantasie,” by 
Charles Sanford Skilton, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Another beautiful 
number is “Memories,” in manuscript, 
by C. Albert Scholin, an Iowa composer. 
\ Suite in E, in five parts, in manu- 
script form, by Edward Kurtz, of the 
lowa State Teachers’ College, is also an 
Interesting number. Mr. Gulick will give 
a ital in New York later in the sea- 
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Hartford Club Gives Concert 


(1ARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 11.—The Cho- 
rai Club of Hartford, directed by Ralph 
L. Baldwin, gave the first concert of its 
twentieth season recently in Foot 
Guird Hall. Ethyl Hayden, soprano, 
Was the guest artist, singing two groups 
The club was heard in com- 
po: itions by John H. Densmore, Howard 
Brockway, Grieg, Mabel W. Daniels, 
Fr derick Bullard, Gretchaninoff, George 
Spink, Ralph Lyman Baldwin, and in 
arrangements by A. T. Davison of a 
; teh folk-song and of Cui’s “Radiant 


’s. , 


peared in the ey Oppenheimer Con- 
cert Series. am consisted of 
sacred, classical" and olk-music, mostly 
Russian. Gretchaninoff and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff were composers represented. 
“The Volga Boatmen’s Song” and a 
Czechoslovakian dance song, arranged 
by Kibalchich, were numbers which the 
audience demanded to hear a _ second 
time. Soloists were A. Shlikevitch, so- 
prano; E. Stetzenko, contralto; W. Ma- 
monoff, tenor and Mr. Grebenetzky, bass. 

The "Russians gave a second program 
in the Alice Seckels Matinée Series, in 
the Fairmont Hotel. The closer confines 
of a smaller room, together with artistic 
stage settings and decorations made 
their work even more effective than 
before. 

Robert Pollak, a Viennese musician 
who has recently come to this city to 
head the violin department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory (of which Er- 
nest Bloch is the artistic director) made 
his local concert début in the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel. An audience of complimen- 
tary proportions applauded the newcom- 
er’s interpretation of the Tartini D 
Minor Concerto, Mozart’s Concerto in 
D, Ernest Bloch’s “Baal Shem,” and 
familiar short numbers by Bach, Lully 
and Leclair. Ada Clement, founder of 
the San Francisco Conservatory, accom- 
panied Mr. Pollak in all except the Bloch 
numbers, in which the violinist had the 
assistance of the composer. 


PHILADELPHIA LIKES SINGERS’ CONCERTS 





Muzio Gives Recital—Dayton 
Westminster Choir Re- 
peats Success 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—The second 
of the fashionable Monday morning mu- 
sicales, under the direction of Mrs. Yar- 
nall in the Penn Athletic Club ballroom, 
introdueed Claudio Muzio to Philadel- 
phia as a recital artist. 

Mme. Muzio’s fine work was familiar 
in opera and as orchestral soloist, but 
her well selected recital program gave 
specialized testimony to the range and 
variety of her art. The program was 
in the main lyric, though possibly its 
highest point was reached in a dra- 
matic reading of “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” which was unexpectedly sub- 
stituted for the “Willow Song” from 
“Otello.” The only other operatic num- 
ber was the “Mia Piccurella” from 
Gomez’s “Salvator,” unfamiliar in these 
latitudes on the stage. An English group 
included two delightful things by Wint- 
ter Watts and a charmingly droll mor- 
ceau about a flapper grandma. 

An agreeable recital was given, un- 
der the direction of Helen Pulaski In- 
nes, by Burnett Holland, bass, and 


Letitia Radcliffe-Harris, in the foyer of 
the Academy. Mr. Holland, who has 
sung with several local grand and light 
o— rs) tions with much success, 
fettle, excelling especially 

in in coe. numbers, “Vision fugitive 
from “Hérodiade” and “Allons jeune 
gens” from “Romeo et Juliette.” His 
voice is rich and rounded, and his diction 
was especially in French songs. 
Mme. eae ys arris is one + ae best 
in a group younger pianists, having a 
polished technic and a fine faculty of 
submerging herself in the intents of the 
composers. Her Chopin readings were 
particularly veracious and artistic. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir, under 
the direction of John Finley Williamson, 
made its annual appearance here in the 
Academy of Music. The conductor has 
carried church music to a high peak of 
development with non-professional sing- 
ers, and under his direction a program 
of church music old and new was pre- 
sented with sonorous volume, delicate 
nuances, and precision of voicing. The 
eight-part “Be Not Afraid” of Sebas- 
tian Bach was given with majestic im- 
pressiveness. Two numbers, a Brahms 
setting of the Fifty-first Psalm, and a 
Paschal motet, by Arnold Mendelssohn, 
were given for the first time in Phila- 
delphia. 





Alsen’s treatment of the 
performance. 
absolutely pure in tone, 
delivery.— EUGENE 


ment, 
sustained 


“She has a glorious voice, 


Wagner music. 


Tristan and Isolde 


illusion, 


EDWARD MOoOoRE 


Columbia Records 








Photo by Atwell, Chicago 


satisfactory 
STINSON 


admirably 
It has compass, it has both lyric and 
dramatic qualities and it has power.”-—MAURICE 
ROSENFELD in the Chicago Daily News. 


New Star Rises in Firmament of Civic 
Opera—Elsa Alsen Makes Debut in 


“She sang and moved with freedom, conveyed visual 
and altogether seemed sent by the fates to 
give a beautiful performance of Wagnerian heroines.” 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“MME. ALSEN PROVED HERSELF A GLORIOUS ARTIST.” 


EuGene Stenson in the Chicago Daily Journal 


ELSA 


ALSEN 


Soprano 
Chicago Opera Company 


tional, 
‘call’ shouts of ‘bravo’ 


Chicago Evening 


‘Love-Death’ at the end of the tragedy was properly the culmination of the 
It was profoundly conceived and marvelously executed. 


in range 
in the Chicago Daily Journal. 


Elsa Alsen Scores in Her Debut Here 


suited for 


as logic; 


. . Mme. 


KARLETON 
Post. 


Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York City 


“SHE IS PROBABLY THE GREATEST ISOLDE 
OF THE GENERATION.” 


GLENN Dittarp GUNN in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 


OTHER COMMENTS ON HER DEBUT AS “ISOLDE” WITH 
THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Madame Alsen Thrills Opera Lovers as Isolde 
“Her Congress Street debut may be termed well nigh sensa- 
for when she appeared before the curtain for her 
were heard, 
typical star prima-donna flavor.’ 
American. 


Her voice 
and power, and having the requisite excellence in it for 


As for Mme. 
est Isolde of the generation. 
her voice can thrill by its vitality. 
DILLARD GUNN in the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Mme. Alsen Makes Hit in Her Debut in 
Role of Isolde 


Alsen made 
pany as Isolde and gave 
HACKETT in 


and the flowers had the 
"__HERMAN Devries in the 


is an admirable instru- 


Alsen, she is probably the great- 
Her art has fire as well 
”__GLENN 


her debut with the com- 


a beautiful performance.” 
the 


Chicago Evening 
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RICHARD 
BUHLIG 





ANOTHER 
BUHLIG 
TRIUMPH 


Preceding Richard Buhlig’s ap- 
pearances in America this season, 
reports were cabled to the Ameri- 
can newspapers from their Euro- 
pean correspondents of his sensa- 
tional successes in Berlin as an 
interpreter of Beethoven. This 
success Mr. Buhlig repeated on 
December third and fourth in his 
appearances with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in the 
““Emperor”’ Concerto of Beethoven. 
Printed below are brief excerpts 
from the long and favorable crit- 
icisms received. 


Richard Buhlig, American pianist, 
rendered the intricate “Emperor” 
Concerto with consummate ease and 
impeccable phrasing. Buhlig, a stu- 
dent of musical history as well as of 
the score itself, brought to the in- 
triguing composition an_ intellectual 
comprehension which made each pas- 
sage vitally significant. His execution 
is meticulous and brilliant, and the 
rich tone of later passages gave him 
full opportunity for the expression of 
his superb ability. 

Los Angeles Record 


His brilliant interpretation of the 
great masterpiece for pianists was 
well received and his very evident 
deep feeling for the work made his 
performance impressive to a high de- 
gree. —Los Angeles Daily Times 


Richard Buhlig presented the Beet- 
hoven E flat Concerto with almost 
sacred and devotional mood. His 
was a meditative performance, rich 
with the understanding of the great 
master whose patterns he was express- 
ing. His piano conception was not as 
brilliant as it was noble. It was with 
the emphasis of a poet that he 
touched the colorful phrases, and he 
received an ovation which must have 
pleased him greatly. 


—Los Angeles Evening Herald 


His style of playing is strongly in- 
dividual. It is impersonalized to the 
point of being the essence of per- 
sonality. The music seems to develop 
into sound of its own accord. Struc- 
tural form is magnificently revealed 


without hardness of outline. The 
concerto becomes a great musical 
thought, with piano and orchestra 


blent into perfect homogeneity. His 
technic has reached the ultimate goal 
of spontaneity. His performance is a 
revelation of Beethoven and, conse- 
quently, of his own consummate ar- 
tistry. —Los Angeles Examiner. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


CONCERT GUILD 
113 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


Chickering Piano Ampico Records 














Chicago Brings “Sonnambula” to Light Again 


Revival of Bellini’s Score Is Notable for Schipa’s First Appearance of Season — Dal Monte 
Sings Réle of “Amina” — Italian Works Drawn Upon for Week’s Repetitions 





HICAGO, Dec. 11—The Chicago 

Civic Opera Company's week was 
notable, not only for the world premmere 
of “A Witch of Salem.” bat for a revival 
of “La Sonnambalea”™ m which Tite 
Schipa made his first appearance of the 
season with the company. Teti Dal 
Monte was the Amiwo, and Roberte 
Moranzoni conducted. Repetitivems. cen- 
sisting of other Italian works, were from 
the writings of Verdi, Demizetti. Gir- 
dano and Wolf-Ferrari 


4 Sprightly ~Deughte™ 


Mme. Dal Monte and Mr. Hackett 
sang on Dec. 4 im what was presumably 


the winter’ss fimal bearime of “The 
Daughter of the Regiment.” ac Moe 
Dal Monte leaves Chicago temizht. Sie 
sang and acted trilhantlr. grmm@e ome 
of the most enjoveble Immpersematmns 
the ‘nuditorium afferds. Mr. Hactett, 
makes Tonio one of the mest enjeradie 
of his réles. Edouard Ostreall, Mare 
Claessens, Vittorio Trevisam and ethers 
joined in ai sprightl: performance 
Frank St. Leger conducted. The egera 
was followed by a ballet. m which Sere 


Oukrainsky and his many dened 
delightfully music by Chega Sill 
ful choreography, brikamt costume 
and excellence f emiemble were ad 
mired, as on previous eccEsiens 
Changes in ~4ide 

Changes im the castimg of “Aida” 
brought Claudia Muzie and Areide Limd 
back to leadimg roles for the spectia 
matinée of Dec. 5, with Oxyrema Van 
Gordon as a splendid Aymnerss pik 
como Rimini was effective as Amenensre 
and Mr. Cotreml apmeared m what 
seemed to have been his Orst lca! per- 
formance as Ramis. Hix: Gizniiy, veea 
excellence and sense of the stage were 
of service in this part. Alexender Kip- 
nis was once more the Awg, smgewe 
with sonorous tone Mme Meme was 


in excellent voice, and spared herself m 
expenditure of nervews wally. ever 
though she was to sing agaim the fol] 
ing night. As Aides same saperdly 
and brought her compelling mecnetsm 
to bear on all the scemes beazeitemed by 
her presence. Mr. Lind 

icently, with brilliant tom 


sine 


sang maguil- 
Spe eS. 


and a sense of what the poblic wants. 
Louis Derman was the Messenger. The 
chorus was enjoyed, and the Salle 
danced to the delight of a large audi- 
ence. Antonio Sabimoe. whe jeamed the 
company last year, conderted, yielding 
to the score its natural dignity, grace 


and effectiveness. 
“La Cena™ Repeated 


The second hearing of “La Cema del 
Beffe,” on the evening of Dec. 6 reused 
Monday subscribers to more thaz sg 
customary restrained degree of 
siveness. Perhaps the chief elemrext ip 
their satisfaction wes comtribeted by 
the handsome mountimg the company has 
given Giordano’s wavering sere. Cer- 


ties 


——— 
See 


tainly, too, the performamce was ex- 


cellent, constantly smocth and ofter 
achieving tonal splendor. Mme Muze 
as Gimerra, was 2a dominant figure 


though the part is of comparative w 
importance. Mme. Muzio’s ime semse of 
the stage permitted her te emhamce her 
action, as well as Singing. with 
many virtues derived from her owm per- 
sonality, rather than free the score 
Antonio Cortis contribeted enrellent 
singing which brought 
effective finales. i 
naturally endowed tx part of 
Neri impressive, ended the drama with 
a fine bit of acting. Leuke Laring 
singing the part of Lissbrfa, dixplayved 
the shimmering. beauty of a sopram 
voice which 


ner 


seems capable of anything 
it is given to sing. José Moja sang 
well in the effective Mar Seme @m the 
last act. Others contribeting te am en- 
joyable performance were Amma Hamlin 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Thesdere Ritch 
Lodovico Oliviero {im a remmarkable per- 
formance of the buffe part m Act Ill 
Giovanni Polese, Desiré Defrére. An 
tonio Nicolich, Ireme Pavieccke and 
Virgilio Larzari. Giorgie Polecce con- 
ducted. 








“La Sonnambula™ 


The enormous popularity Mr. Schipa 
emjeys among patrons of the Chicago 
Opera was proved when he appeared, 
fer the first time this season, as Elvino 
im a revival of “La Sonnambula.” The 
audience had gathered first to welcome 
him, amd omly secondly to hear Bellini’s 
ancient work. When Mr. Schipa had 
beem welcomed, excitement failed to 
subside. amd a continual ovation was 
tendered him, together with Mme. Dal 
Mente. throughout the performance. 
Mr. Sehipa sang in his customary style, 
with faultless command of the finest 
primeiples of beautiful singing and with 
2 mest expressive delivery. His stage 
actiom was characteristically good, with 
plentiful evidence of “personality.” 
Hew Bellimi’s music would sound with- 
put him remains a question no one here 
seems eager to solve. 

Mme. Dal Monte, making her first 
leeal performance as Amina, sang with 
enchanting brilliance of coloratura and 
phenomenal expressiveness of tone color. 
Clara Shear was a most pleasant Lise, 
amd Virgilio Lazzari sang admirably as 
Ruedol pa. Maria Claessens, Ernesto 
i amd Ledovico Oliviero ably com- 


pleted the cast. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
fucted with am elegance typical of 
Bellini and himself. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” re- 


peated Dec. 9, brought fresh applause 
te the chief participants, Rosa Raisa, 





HERALD-TRIBUNE 
“An unhackneyed program—a good voice, very 
effective, high notes, expressive ability and good 
English diction.” 


TIMES 


“In Dvorak’s 
Gott’ arias Miss 


HARRIS 


New York Recital 


‘Inflammatus’ 
Harris showed what she could do 


UUURONAAUCERAAYURREALCOUDCOQO LEM TUEAAOU EAA EAGUEHODOUHTHAEREAUENL) 8 


Mme. Lenska, Forrest Lamont, Giacomo 
Rimini and Mr. Moranzoni. Anna 
Hamlin, Miss Jackson, Mr. Mojica, Mr. 
Oliviero, Antonio Nicolich and others, 
plus Mr. Oukrainsky and his ballet, 
added to the enjoyableness of the per- 
formance. 

This afternoon’s repetition of “Aida” 
introduced a new Radames to Mme. 
Muzio’s Aida, that of Fernand Ansseau, 
who sang admirably, and made of the 
Egyptian captain a hero with genuine 
individuality. Augusta Lenska, the 
Amneris, had made her début with the 
company in this réle two seasons before, 
and sang at this performance with great 
beauty of tone and dramatic intensity. 
Mme. Muzio’s Aida was brilliant, as it 
always is, and her performance of the 
part differed sufficiently from that of 
the preceding Sunday to give striking 
illustration of her uncanny versatility, 
and of her amazing theatrical skill. Mr. 
Formichi was an eloquent Amonasro, 
singing with magnificent splendor of 
tone. Mr. Lazzari was Ramfis, and Al- 
exander Kipnis elevated the roéle of // 
Ré to regal dignity and opulence of tone. 
The ballet was thoroughly enjoyed in 
its two scenes, and Henry Weber con- 
ducted one of the most stirring perform- 
ances Verdi’s masterpiece has had here. 

EUGENE STINSON. 
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ANNA 


Contralto 





Nov. 29 1926 


and the ‘Gerechter 


in the larger forms—she showed her individual tem- 
perament in Burleigh’s ‘Awake, it is the day.’’ 


STAATS-ZEITUNG 


“A sympathetic singer with a natural pleasing voice 


of great volume and range. 


Her intonation is ex- 


tremely good and her diction, especially in German 
and English must be praised.”’ 


SUN 


“Nliss Harris gave much pleasure by her forceful 
interpretations to an attentive audience.” 


Excl. Dir. 


Walter Anderson, Inc., 5 Col. Circle, New York, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
FETE OF CONTRALTO 


Damrosch and Wagner Figure 
in Schumann Heink’s 
Jubilee 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—The New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch. con- 


ductor; Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
soloist, gave its second concert of its 
series here in the Academy of Music on 
the evening of Dec. 9. The program, 
entirely devoted to Wagnerian excerpts, 
was as follows: 


Bacchanale from 
Version) 

Erda’s Warning from “Das Rheingold” 

Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla from 
“Das Rheingold” 

Magic Fire Music from “Die Walkiire” 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from Act 1, 
“Goétterdimmerung” 


‘“Tannhiaiuser” (Paris 


Waltraute’s Narrative from Act 1, “Gét- 
terddmmerung” 

Prelude to “Lohengrin” 

Prelude and Finale (Liebestod) from 
“Tristan und Isolde” 

The combined attractions of Mme. 


Schumann Heink, Mr. Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony and a feast of 
Wagnerian selections drew a capacity 


audience. The great contralto trium- 
phantly demonstrated the imsurance 
value of the highest standard af vocal 
method applied consistently throughout 
a long career. While it would be ideal 
to expect the old opulence of tome, this 
artist’s superb technic and artistic sin- 
cerity are undiminished. The resources 
of the veteran contralto’s rich natural 
endowment are not yet exhausted. Not 
all the old tonal sheen remains, bat the 
upper and lower registers are stil] wom- 
drously good. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was ait her 
present best in the Waltrawte Narrative. 
which is a comparative stranger to com- 
cert programs. Her dramatic imstinct im 
this offering was reflected im survivals of 
operatic gestures and bearing. With 
magical artistry, she recreated m an 
instant the imaginative picture of the 
supplicating Valkyr, the epically umavail- 
ing last envoy from crumbling Valhalla. 
This was a noble and compelling per- 
formance, ending in a fervent demon- 
strations for the singer. 

Dr. Herbert J. Tily appeared upon the 
stage, felicitously paid respects to the 
artist and presented her with am emor- 
mous laurel wreath from her friends im 


Philadelphia. Mme. Schumann Heink. 
obviously much affected, received the 


tribute mutely, while Mr. Damrosch, whe 
had secreted himself behind the orches- 
tra, relieved the strain by kadime his 
men in an exultant proclamation of the 





EXTRA SERIES INCREASES 


Monday Night and Children’s Concerts 
Bring Busy Home Week—Gauthier, 
Cortot, and N. Y. Quartet Welcomed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra gave three of its extra 


series concerts during the week, the 
fourth of the Monday night concerts 
opening the week and the second of the 
children’s concerts being given ou Wed- 
nesday and Shursday afternoons. 

Hans Kindler, formerly» principal ’cell- 
ist of the orchestra aod an ever-popular 
soloist received a warm welcome on 
Monday night, playing beautifully the 
solo parts of Bloch’s “Schelomo” and 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” Between came 
the “Waldweben” from “Siegfried” as 
the only purely orchestral number. It 
wes admirably conducted, as were the 
other numbers, by the new assistant con- 
ductor, Artur Rodzinski, whe has been 
called on several times of late, owing to 
Mr. Stokowski’s spell of neuritis. 

Mr. Stokowski, however, was on hand 
to give his charming commentary on the 
numbers of the children’s programs. 
These included the Finale of Brahms’ 
C Minor Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” and the Wedding March 
from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Bach’s “Come Sweet Death” and Boro- 
din’s “Serenade.” In the last two, 
Samuel Lifschey, principal viola player 
of the orchestra, was the efficient soloist. 
In conclusicn, the children sang “Sur le 
ome Avignon, ” directed by Mr. Sto- 
owsk 

Eva Gauthier and Alfred Cortot were 
the soloists on the unusually rich pro- 
gram arranged by Mrs. Yarnell for the 


PHILADELPHIA FORCES’ LIST 


third of the Monday Morning Musicales. 
which opened the week in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club Auditorium. Mme. Gauthier’s 
talents were exemplified in a group of 
interesting old Italian airs, many of them 
virtual novelties after the lapse of cen- 
turies. The Monteverdi “Addio Roma” 
and the Scarlatti “Patrii Numi” were 
sung from the manuscript versions. She 
also gave typical interpretations of 2 
modern group, including Gabriel Fauré’s 
“Soir,” Chabrier’s “The Happy Isle” and 
“Colloque Sentimentale” by Debassy 
each a testimony to her rare genius it 
presenting modern French song litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Cortot was in fine form and gave 
a poetic reading of the Chopin B Fist 
Minor Sonata. Then in playful mood he 
gave delectable characterization 
“Jumbo’s Lallaby,” “Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk” and other sections of the Debussy 
“Children’s Corner.” 

The New York Quartet gave last Sum- 
day’s program for the Chamber Musi 
Association in the Penn Athletic Club 
Auditorium, which held a large andiemce 
in spite of the heavy snowfall. The 
organization played the “American” 
quartet of Dvorak, 


the F Minor of Bee- 
thoven and the G Minor of Haydr 
George Perkins Raymond, young West- 
ern tenor, made his Philadelphia début 
on Wednesday evening in the Academy 
of Music Foyer, under the direction of 
Helen Pulaski Innes. His is a lyric tenor 
of unusually sweet and suave tomes, and 
his diction betokens a linguist of ability 
His program was devoted preponderant- 
ly to German lieder and art songs, of 
which the Brahms were especially we'll 
interpreted. W. R. Murray 





LONG BEACH COURSES 


Claussen Sings in Philharmonic Series, 
Seven Arts Presents Rosseau 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 11. — Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was presented 
in the Municipal Auditorium by L. D. 
Frey, manager of the Long Beach Phil- 
harmonic Course. The large audience 
was captivated by the voice of Mme. 


Claussen, who responded to numerous 
encores. Outstanding numbers were the 
aria, “Voce di donna” from “La Gio- 
conda,” and the “Erlkénig.” French and 
“ lian numbers and modern songs were 
ell received. The accompanist was 
A ice Brady Taylor. 
_On the same date, Katheryn Coffield, 
director of the Seven Arts Society, pre- 
sented Emil Rosseau, tenor, in a mati- 
née recital in the Hotel Virginia, with 
Ralph Bennett, accompanist. The arias 
“Questo o quella” and “La donna é Mo- 
bile” from “Rigoletto” were artistically 
rendered. Other composers represented 
Were Bizet, Messager, Grieg, Vander- 
pool and Van der Stucken. Mr. Bennett’s 
Pi:no solos were as delightful as his ac- 
companiments. This was the third event 
in the Seven Arts Course. 

\ special program was given at both 
afternoon and evening concerts by the 
Long Beach Municipal Band, in celebra- 

1 of the third anniversary of Herbert 


L. Clarke’s taking the directorship. The 
band now numbers forty-five members, 
many having belonged to leading orches- 
tras and bands in the East. 

ALICE Maynarp Garrecs 





Memorial Concert Given in Worcester 


WORCESTER, Mass.. Dec. 11.—Nearly 
1000 persons attended the Elks” memo- 
rial concert, given on Sunday evening, 
in the spacious auditorium of the order. 
The artists who contributed numbers 
were Florence McGuiness, sopramo; 
Frances Berkowitz-Siegel, violimist; Lee 
Payne, organist; and the Gounod Male 
Quartet, consisting of J. B. Cadieux and 
Elzear Fountaine, tenors; Eric Ander- 
son, baritone, and Adelard J. Harpin., 
bass. The excellent work of Rudolf 
Fagerstrom, accompanist, added to the 
merit of the program. The orator was 
Leo Healey, New York, a graduate of 
Holy Cross College. T LF 





Minneapolis Band Pays Visit te St. Clead 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10.—A sixty piece 
band, selected from the 160 members of 
both the concert and military bands at 
the University of Minnesota, will oper 
its season with three performances in 
the Sherman Theater in St. Cloud, @ 
Dec. 11. Paul B. Nelson is the manager 
of both bands. A complimentary concert 
at the State Reformatory at St. Cloud 
is also planned. Michael Jalma is direc- 
tor of the band. Gc. S.. Jz 


Valkyrie motif. The contralto was re- 
called to the stage many times. 

Mr. Damrosch plainly reveled in the 
eppertunity to indulge his unflagging 
Waegneriam enthusiasms. Perhaps the 
fimest of his interpretations were the 
“Rhime Journey” and the “Gdtter- 
marsch,” but all the readings had glow 
amd coler and the accent of a master 
hand 


GER W WELC OMED HOME 


SIN 


Sam Antenie Gives Sentbins Lucchese 


Hearty Ovation in Concert 


San AntonTO, Tex., Dec. 11.—Joseph- 
ime Luechese, coloratura soprano, en- 
threomed herself im the hearts of her 


heme people when she appeared in con- 
cert, om Dee. 8, im the Municipal Audi- 
terium before a large audience. The 
evemt was a welcome home, after several 
months” tewr of Europe with her hus- 
band, Adolfo Caruso. 

The remarkable development of Mme. 
Lucchese’s voice and art, together with 
her persomal charm, won for her an ova- 
tiem. Mastery of technical difficulties 
was shown im such works as “Je suis 
Titania” from “Mignon”; Bettinelli’s 
“Canto di Capimera”; Adam’s “Vous 
dirai-je, Maman”; Bishop’s “Mocking 
Bird”; “Uma voce poca fa” from “The 
Barber of Seville.” For the latter aria, 
amd a group of Spanish songs, Mme. 
Lacchese appeared in Spanish costume. 
Later she appeared in costume as Vio- 
/etta. 

Am exceptional legato was disclosed 
im Italiam somgs and in numbers in Eng- 
lish by Molloy, Terry, Oliver. Liszt’s 
“© quamd je dors” gave evidence of 
mewly acquired dramatic power; and 
“Com vezzi e con lusinge,” from “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio” was note- 
worthy. Am avalanche of floral gifts 
was imeluded im the enthusiastic recep- 


Cecile Steimfeldt Satterfield of the 
Antomio College of Music, per- 
formed the duties of accompanist and 
soloist with homer. A Chopin nocturne 
amd “Valse d'Amour” by John M. Stein- 
feldt, her father, president of the col- 
lege, were among her offerings. Augus- 
Oropeza, of the Palace Theater, 
furmished excellent flute obbligati. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


~ 
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SYRACUSE MUSICAL 
FORCES GIVE “AIDA” 


Guest Artists in Leading 
Roles Applauded by 
Large Throng 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 11.—Syracuse Univer- 
sity forces achieved notable success on 
Dec. 9, when Dean Harold L. Butler’s 
department presented a concert version 
of “Aida,” with noted guest artists, be- 
fore a crowded house. Howard Lyman 
conducted, and Harry Vibbard was at 
the organ. The chorus of some 170 
voices was assisted by the following 
soloists: Mabel Austin, Grace Leslie, 
Ernest Davis and Edwin Swain. 

The chorus was to be commended for 
its precision and good tonal quality in 
the beautiful music with which Verdi’s 
score abounds. The women’s chorus in 
particular gave pleasing voice to the 
scene in Amneris’ boudoir, and the men’s 
voices lent thrilling weight to the Tri- 
umph Scene. Mr. Lyman’s conducting 
and Mr. Vibbard’s accompaniments were 
excellent, and reflected much credit on 
the faculty’s work. 


In the title réle, Miss Austin showed 
a rich soprano voice in her arias and 
concerted scenes. Miss Leslie was the 
recipient of favor for her warm tonal 
gifts and truly dramatic enactment of 
the vengeful Amneris. 

Mr. Davis won much applause 
for his singing of the réle of Radames. 
His “Celeste Aida” was singled out for 
especially warm plaudits. His powerful 
and resonant voice contributed much to 
the dramatic effect of the scenes that 
followed. 

It was the occasion of Mr. Swain’s 
début in this city. He gave a very fine 
performance which won him hearty com- 
mendation for his attractive stage pres- 
ence and his pleasing baritone voice. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Augusta Holmés, and La Forge. Mr. 
Van Vliet closed the program with 
pieces by Popper, Casella and Jeral. 
Meta Schumann accompanied. 

Mr. Brachocki’s Chopin was well con- 
trasted and well pla and he was also 
very successful with the Paderewski 
number. Mr. Van Vliet’s playing dis- 
closed all the points of excellence which 
have made it noteworthy heretofore. 
Miss Lowell, after some slight nervous- 
ness disclosed a mezzo-soprano voice of 
good quality. Her “Botschaft” of 

rahms was particularly well sung and 
her audience also appreciated her de- 
livery of the Irish-Parisian Augusta 
Holmés’ “L’Heure de Pourpre.” 

J. D. 


Ziegler’s Sonatas 


Three sonatas constituted the pro- 
gram of Oscar Ziegler, pianist, in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
8, these being the Schumann F Sharp 
Minor, the Liszt B Minor and Schubert’s 
G Major. 

_Mr. Ziegler went about his playing in 
his characteristically serious manner, 
and also with a mind bent upon inter- 
poe the music before him. This led 

im into some by-ways. The Schumann 
Sonata fared about the same as the 
Liszt that followed it. In both these 
pieces Mr. Ziegler showed particular 
aptitude for changing rhythms, bending 
phrases to suit his ideas, occasionally 
subordinating a main theme to empha- 
size a secondary one. However, much 
of Schumann’s buoyancy was left intact. 
Mr. Ziegler played vigorously, without 
any particular variety of tonal nuance; 
yet when he chose to do so, he obtained 
very clear and delicate pianissimi. 

_ As in the Schumann, so in the Liszt: 
it was idiosyncratic. One had the feel- 
ing that the slackening of speed here, 
the softening of a chord there, were for 
technical convenience. The doubling of 
the flangent notes in the recurrent beat- 
ing figure in the bass was obviously for 
increased dramatic effect, but it seemed 
unnecessary and made no improvement 
upon Liszt’s original conception. Mr. 
Ziegler had the attention of a very en- 
thusiastic audience. . M. 


Lyell Barbour, Pianist 


After Lyell Barbour had disposed of 
Mozart’s A Minor Sonata crisply and 
coolly at his Aeolian Hall piano recital 
on the afternoon of Dec. 9 one shrank 
back, a protecting arm upraised, before 
the menace of a “first performance in 
New York.” That the awaited “Sonata 
in D Major” came from the pen of an 
unfamiliar made the more dread those 
moments preceding its disclosure. Pos- 
sibly this Mateo Ferrer—a Spaniard by 
his name — was younger than Paul 
Hindemith or George Antheil and there- 
fore unbound by the fetters of conven- 
tion which stifle those veterans! The 
first measures of this nonentity, how- 
ever, caused a hurried second perusal of 
the program, which, beneath close scru- 
tiny, divulged the fact that Ferrer lived 
between 1788 and 1864. His Sonata is 
nothing more revolutionary than second 
or third rate Mozart. Mr. Barbour 
played it with an explorer’s enthusiasm. 

The B Flat Minor Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach received a well considered per- 
formance from Mr. Barbour, his dis- 
tinction of the five-voiced fugue being 
especially admirable. The Mozart, be- 
sides being crisp and cool was also a 
little colorless, and the third movement 
was hardly Presto. It was much nearer 
Allegretto. Too much reserve, perhaps, 
worked to the disadvantage of Debussy’s 
mercurial “Feux d’Artifice.” 

Mr. Barbour did his best work, pos- 
sibly, in the Fantaisie-Polonaise of Cho- 
pin, capturing its many moods success- 
fully, and binding together its strips 
into something approaching an organic 
whole. Iberianisms of Granados and 
Mariani were spiritedly done and won 
an especially notable amount of clamant 
approval. Ww. S. 


James Woodside in Recital 


Italian folk-sengs had the unique dis- 
tinction of setting a program ball a’roll- 
ing Thursday evening, Dec. 9, when 
James Woodside, baritone, returned to 
Town Hall for his annual recital. Five 
of the six arrangements by Geni Sadero 
were given their first performances and 
established at once a very pleasant, in- 
formal atmosphere distinctly a relief 
from the stilted beginnings that so often 
tharacterize a Forty-third Street reci- 


tal. The remainder of the program pre- 
served the same high standard of inter- 
est, featuring many beautiful songs all- 
too-rarely heard. The second group 
had in it Faure’s “Soir,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Jour de pluie” and “Danse Macabre” 
and Koechlin’s “L’eau.” The third group 
rounded itself into a cycle of life, the 
seven ages adapted to compositions of 
Charles Stanford, Roger Quilter, Hugo 
Wolf, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Paul Grae- 
ner, Joseph Marx and to one by Mr. 
Woodside himself. Schubert’s “An die 
Musik,” Mattiesen’s “Das Huhn und der 
Karpfen” and Schumann’s “Belsazar” 
and “Auftrage” concluded the very sat- 
isfactory assortment. 

Mr. Woodside’s singing has its limita- 
tions, but his performance on the whole 
was very enjoyable. Especially pleasant 
were his French songs and the simple, 
vital Italian peasant tunes to which he 
brought a caressive understanding and 
an exquisite attention to every detail of 
mood. Walter Golde played excellent 
accompaniments. E. A. 


Gretchen Atlpeter’s Début 


A début more than worthy of the 
name was made by Gretchen Altpeter, 
a young soprano, who gave her first re- 
cital Thursday evening, Dec. 9, in Aeo- 
lian Hall. Musical taste and intelli- 
gence, musical discrimination, clear, 
high tones carefully placed and well- 
nigh flawless, a very engaging manner 
—she had them all and won instant 
favor with a trying program bound by 
the closest conventions. Handel’s “Aria 
di Poppea,” Mozart’s “Ridente la cal- 
ma,” Monsigny’s “Le Roi et le Fermier” 
and Thomas Brown’s “Shepherd, Thy 


Demeanor Vary” made up the first 
group. German lieder came next— 
Franz’s “Der schwere Abend,” Schu- 


bert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade” and 
“Schlummerlied” and Brahms’ “Es liebt 
sich so lieblich.” Most satisfactory were 
the French songs—Faccio’s “Sortita 
d’Ofelia,” Grovlez’ “Guitares et Mando- 
lines,” Hue’s “A des Oiseaux” and De- 
bussy’s “Fantoches.” Wintter Watts’ 
“On Wings of Night,” Felix White’s 
“Leap Into a Dance,” and Frank La 
Forge’s “Dreams of Thee” and “Songs 
of Love” rounded out the assortment. 
Miss Altpeter promises to become a 
valuable addition to the roster of con- 
cert singers. She already knows more 
about vocal techinc than the majority 
of her more experienced sisters. If her 
interpretations suffered a certain mon- 
otony of effect, they seemed, neverthe- 
less, to be wholly satisfactory to her 
audience. Frank La Forge played able 
accompaniments. a8. TF 


Josef Gingold Heard 


A recital of pleasurable violin playing 
occupied Josef Gingold in Aeolian Hall 


on Friday evening, Dec. 10, when a good 
sized audience recognized and applauded 
heartily his undeniable talent. A happy 
ingratiating way of expressing himself 
has this Mr. Gingold, and a gift for 
establishing moods which is not com- 
mon. Harry Kaufman was at the piano, 
which means that that end of the bar- 
gain was ideally fulfilled. 

Mr. Gingold began with the Suite in 
A Minor of Sinding, a tuneful incon- 
sequence of which he made much by his 
sincerity and tasteful approach. Vieux- 
temps’ D Minor Concerto afforded Mr. 
Gingold opportunities for display in the 
romantic and grande manner. There 
were shorter numbers by Dvorak, Paga- 
nini, Ries and Wieniawski. The Auer 
arrangement of Lensky’s air from 
“Eugen Oniegin” was particularly ap- 
plauded. D.S. L. 


Lapham Memorial Concert 


Elizabeth Derr, soprano; Robert 
Imandt, violinist; Blanche Merriman and 


Raymond Bauman, pianists; the New 
York String Quartet, whose members are 
Ottokar adek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, 


Ludvik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska, and 
Viola Peters, accompanist, united to give 
a memorial concert for Evadna Lapham, 
accompanist and coach, whose death oc- 
curred recently, on the evening of Dec. 
10, in Steinway Hall. The concert also 
served as a benefit for an Evadna Lap- 
ham scholarship. All of the artists were 
well received; all proved enjoyable. Miss 
Derr’s pleasing vocalism was brought to 
bear on songs of Schubert, Fauré, Re- 
spighi and Mozart. Messrs. Imandt and 
Bauman gave an excellent account of 
themselves in the Franck Sonata. Mr. 
Imandt disclosed his sensitive musician- 
ship and his fine resources in a_ solo 
group later, the “Pastourelle” of Ravel 
being an especially lovely bit. Miss 
Merriman and the Quartet concluded the 
list with the Franek Piano Quintet, play- 
ing with admirable balance and thorough 
knowledge of what it was all ee, 


Ernst von Dohnanyi at Carnegie 


Last season Ernst von Dohnanyi gave 
three piano recitals in Chickering Hall 
before audiences that filled every avail- 
able inch of standing room and trickled 
into the outermost vestibule. Even then 
many were turned away disappointed. 
The same thing happened on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 11, when Mr. Dohnanyi 
played in Carnegie Hall before an audi- 
ence that found the auditorium inade- 
quate and overflowed some hundred-fold 
on to the stage. Mr. Dohnanyi’s pro- 
gram, however, on Saturday did not 
seem completely worthy of his efforts. 
First he played Liszt’s Fantasie and 
Fugue on B-A-C-H, then a Brahms 
group, Beethoven’s E Flat Sonata, Op. 


31, No. 3, and a final group, devoted fo 
the most part to his own compositions 
The performance was not flawless. Mr. 
Dohnanyi is a musician first, then 

pianist. It would be splitting hairs t 
complain of confused moments in th 
Liszt Fantasie and Fugue. More sig 
nificant is the fact that he was ab! 
to endow so bombastic and irritating 

work with moments of delicious gravity 
that the Brahms (the Intermezzo in | 
Flat and the one in E Flat Minor, th 
Ballade in G Minor and his own a1 
rangement of the “Rondo alla Zingarese 
was tender, simple, poetic; that the 
youthful, bubbling Beethoven was i: 
effable graceful and gay; his own thing 
thoroughly satisfactory, the breathles 
Introduction and Fugue from “Humo: 
esques,” the brooding Adagio non tropp 
and the exuberant riotous Presto fror 
“Ruralia Hungarica.” For the finale h 
played his own arrangement of th 
Delibes “Coppelia” Valse, which was r: 
ceived with delight. There were man: 
encores. E. A. 


Friedman’s Chopin 


An all-Chopin program connotes en- 
cores, and it was a matter of course that 
Ignaz Friedman prolonged his second 
concert in Aeolian Hall, Saturday after 
noon, Dec. 11, by a number of extras. 
The playing, however, was no more nor 
less than what Mr. Friedman has led 
his New York audiences to expect. That 
is to say that, first and last, bravura 
had precedence over the musical spirit 
itself, and Mr. Friedman often created a 
chance for display of brilliance where 
Chopin did not indicate it. Those who 
came to gasp at lightning runs, or to 
hear the so-called “Minute” Waltz played 
in twenty seconds, or to see what bravura 
interpolations Mr. Friedman would 
make in their favorite Chopin composi- 
tions were doubtless thoroughly pleased, 
for all this he did in generous measure. 

Beginning with the Preludes in C 
Minor, D Flat and D Minor, Mr. 
Friedman was not so_ sure-fingered 
as he is wont to be. He followed 
these with Mazurkas in B Minor and C 
Sharp Minor, which were beautifully 
played in the true Polish spirit. The 
Polonaise-Fantaisie, though more clan- 
gorous at times than need be, was, on 
the whole, one of the most satisfactory 
public performances that one is likely 
to hear of this deceptive masterpiece. 
Its dual personality offered no obstacles 
to Mr. Friedman, and under his fingers 
it became a logical entity, whereas with 
most pianists it is diffuse. 

The program offered something to suit 
any class of Chopin lover, including the 
two favorite Ballades, the B Flat Minor 
Sonata, the F Minor Fantaisie. 


Dmitri Tiomkin 


Dmitri Tiomkin, pianist, was intro- 
duced to American audiences on Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. 11, in a Town Hall 
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Colorful Are Events in Chicago’s Week of Concerts 


Choral and Chamber Music Performances Have Prominent Place on List That Is Further 
Made Notable by Celebrated Artists Appearing in Solo Recitals 
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HICAGO, Dec. 12.—An_ unusually 

eventful week was begun Sunday 
with recitals by David Guion, Ignaz 
Friedman, the Flonzaley Quartet and 
others. Included also in the schedule 
were programs by the Chicago Sing- 
verein, with Luella Melius as soloist, by 
Roland Hayes, William Heughan and 
the Haydn Choral Society. 


Guion Works Are Heard 


David W. Guion, who recently joined 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, was assisted in a program of 
his own compositions by Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, also of the Chicago Musical 
College, and Burton Thatcher, baritone, 
of the Gunn School of Music in the 
Central Theater on Dec. 5. Mr. Guion’s 
service in showing certain aspects of 
our native life, with its rich color and 
its peculiarly human note, is well known 


throughout the United States. Though 
the most familiar of his works are an 
arrangement of “Turkey in the Straw” 
and some spirituals, he has a wealth of 
other material. His own groups at the 
piano included three “Alley Tunes,” re- 
spectively called “Brudder Skinkiller 
and His Flock of Sheep,” “The Lone- 
some Whistler” and “The Harmonica 
Player,” compositions of delightfully 
graphic style, full of humor and reminis- 
cent of southern scenes such as Mr. 
Guion has been successful in portraying 
with an almost literary vividness. A 
further group, including a Minuet, a 
“Pickaninny” Dance, the Valse Arabes- 
que and “Turkey in the Straw,” revealed 
other interesting perspectives in Mr. 
Guion’s art. 

Mrs. Herdien, one of the most admired 
of Chicago sopranos, and a musician of 
easy vocal mastery and a communicative 
style, was heard in three groups, one 
of which included a sacred scene, “Mary 
Alone,” sung with great dignity and 
simplicity. Mr. Thatcher, a_ baritone 
who has a resourceful concert style and 
a resonant voice of much color, employed 
his talents in a wide range of material, 
a chanty from the Chilean coast, a Texas 
ranger song, “The Bold Vaquero” and 
a group of spirituals, a choice of num- 
bers which illustrated the versatility of 
both composer and singer. A crowded 
audience listened with much pleasure to 
one of the most interesting programs of 
many months. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, giving the 
second of a series of three concerts in 
the Playhouse on Dec. 5, chose Mozart’s 
Quartet in D, the Ravel Quartet, and 
the Andante con variazioni from the 
fifth “Lichnowsky” Quartet of Bee- 
thoven. The performance fully meas- 
ured up to these celebrated players’ 
ideals, of course—ideals which include, 
primarily, an unwavering excellence of 
ensemble. The performers achieved a no 
less characteristic success, however, in 
the sensitiveness of their reserved style, 
which is of the most beautiful balance, 
dignity and appropriateness. An at- 
tentive audience heard them with rever- 
ence and delight. 


Friedman's Recital 


Ignaz Friedman’s fourth Chicago re- 
cital in the six years he has been known 
and admired here was given in the 
Studebaker on Dec. 5, and roused a sold- 
out house to great enthusiasm. The 
program included the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue, the Schumann C 
Major Fantasy and twelve Chopin 
studies. The dignity, appositeness and 
intellectual beauty of Mr. Friedman’s 
style were apparent at the outset, as 
was a skill which permitted him to play 
with pertinent resourcefulness, ease and 
variety of magical clarity. If his per- 
formance of the Schumann work brought 
delight primarily to those of scrupulous 
taste, his playing of Chopin, exciting 
to the connoisseur, was of equal fasci- 
nation to the laity. In Mr. Friedman’s 
playing of this music there was evident, 
once again, a mastery of style in which 
many elements were fused with broad 
significance. 

Olga Warren, a soprano who made 
her Chicago début in the Goodman Thea- 
ter on Dec. 5, sang an excellent program 





with individual and musical quality of 
tone, and with a fine perception of the 
beauties of her material. 


Formichi and Echaniz 


The series of Uptown Civic Concerts, 
given in the Arcadia Auditorium under 
the direction of Dema A. Harshbarger, 
was brought to a conclusion on Dec. 5 
with a joint recital, drawing the usual 
mammoth attendance, by Cesare For- 
michi, baritone of the Chicago Opera, 
and José Echaniz, best known as Tito 
Schipa’s unsurpassable accompanist, and 
a soloist of remarkable ability. 

Mr. Formichi’s appearance here was 
the first local one he has made in con- 
cert, and it offered practical demonstra- 
tion of what has long been obvious to 
his many admirers at the auditorium, 
that such gifts as his are of a sort most 
effective upon the concert platform. His 
voice, of noble sonority and magnificent 
color, is one of the best of his generation, 
superbly suited to such music as Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,’ the Prologue to “Pag- 
liacci” or the “Chanson de la Pouce” of 
Berlioz, included on his list. The re- 
sources of Mr. Formichi’s style were 
still further manifest in his perform- 
ance of the “Bois Epais” of Lully, 
“D’une Prison” by Reynaldo Hahn, the 


short narrative from ‘Falstaff’ and 
songs by Billi, Brogi and Carissimi 
which supplemented them. Many ad- 


ditions to the list were made with bril- 
liance of delivery and to the extreme 
pleasure of the audience. 

Mr. Echaniz began his share of the 
program with a performance of the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne which was of 
remarkable fluency, technical certainty, 
perfection and power. A Brahms waltz, 
a Chopin polonaise, Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans l’eau,” exquisitely played Albeniz’s 
“Triana,” Grieg’s “Notturno” and Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody served later to make 
prepossessing display of the gifts of one 
of the finest pianists currently to be 
heard. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The Chicago People’s Symphony was 
heard in the Eighth Street Theater on 
Dec. 5, in the first of a series of nine 
concerts. The program included _ the 
Overture to “Rienzi,” the “New World” 
Symphony, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” the 
“Caucasian” Sketches of Ipolitoff-Ivan- 
off and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” P. Marinus Paulsen conducted. 

Edmon Dunn, pianist, was heard in 
the Paul Revere Recital Hall on Dec. 6, 
in the series sponsored by the Arthur 
Frazer School of Music. Mr. Dunn’s 
program included a Chopin’ group, 
jm E Minor Sonata, and music by 

iszt. 


Roland Hayes in Benefit 
Roland Hayes, appearing in Orchestra 


Hall Dec. 6 for the benefit of the Indiana 
Avenue branch of the Y. W. C. A., sang 


Galuppi’s “Eviva Rosa”; Caldara’s 
“Selve Amiche”; Handel’s “Ah, Spie- 
tato”; “Wir Wandelten” and “Es 


Traiumte Mir,” by Brahms; Schubert’s 
“Rastlose Liebe,” and “Der Jiingling an 
der Quelle”; Beethoven’s “Adelaide”: 
numbers by Griffes and numerous Negro 
spirituals. He won the cordial plaudits 
of an audience which had to be accom- 
modated, in part, on the stage. 

Mr. Hayes’ singing varied somewhat; 
he was at his best in the remarkably 
fine mezza voce passages which are so 
interesting a part of his workmanship. 
His style, as usual, was perfect for all 
schools, though it was especially enjoy- 
able in the spirituals. William Law- 
rence was an enjoyable accompanist. 

Alfred Blumen, pianist, and Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, were heard in the Blackstone 
Hotel on the morning of Dec. 7. Mr. 
Blumen, played music of the Italian 
classicists, plus a Brahms rhapsody, in 
his first group. He included the Bolero 
in an interesting group of Chopin, re- 
serving music by Liszt, of which he is 
a persuasive exponent, till his final ap- 
pearance. Mr. Blumen’s independent 
thought is ag ee and is constantly 
vindicated by the dignity and weight of 
his conclusions. Mr. Melchior once 
more pleased music-lovers with the 
purity and robustness of his tone, his 
admirable control of a wide range of 
dynamics and the restraint of a com- 


manding style. Isaac Van Grove was 


his accompanist. 
Haydn Society Sings 


The Haydn Choral Society gave the 
first concert of its season in Orchestra 
Hall Dec. 7. Alma Peterson, a gifted 
soprano, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera, and Reese R. Reese, bari- 
tone, were soloists. The society, under 
the enterprising lead of its conductor, 
Haydn Owens, has been unremittingly 
progressive in introducing new and im- 
portant choral works to Chicago. 

On this occasion Dunn’s “Marquesan 
Isle,” said to be the first choral music 
in jazz style to be heard, was given its 
first performance. It is full of charac- 
teristic syncopation, and has the re- 
quisite part for a sliding trombone; but 
in spirit it can scarcely be called a 

enuine, full-blooded example of jazz. 

arry Evans’ “The Victory of St. 
Garmon,” in which the valuable services 
of Mr. Reese were required, was among 
the major items in the list. Gaines’ 
Choral Prologue, “Salutation,” and an- 
other chorus by the same composer, “Out 
Where the West Begins,” were supple- 
mented by works of William Lester and 
Parry. The chorus sang zestfully and 
with a fine quality of tone, including a 
pure high register in the soprano sec- 
tion. Members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, supplying accompaniments, were 
also heard in Felix Borowski’s “Over- 
ture to a Pantomime” and Cyril Jenkins’ 
“Keltic” Rhapsody. Miss Peterson and 
Mr. Reese were well received in solo 
groups. 


Woman's Symphony Plays 


The Chicago Woman’s Symphony of 
Chicago gave the second of its winter 
programs in the Goodman Theater on 
Dec. 7, with Eulah Cornor, mezzo- 
soprano with a beautiful quality of tone, 
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as soloist. The orchestra hag a splen- 
didly balanced tone, expressive string 


sections and woodwinds and brasses 
which proved fully competent. 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 


Dowell’s “Woodland” Suite, the “mig- aes 


non” Overture and Volkmann's String 
Serenade, with Goldie Gress playing the 
‘cello solo enjoya composed the or- 
chestral portions of list. Miss Cornor 
displayed a suitable style in arias from 
“Don Carlos” and “Le Prophéte,” adding 
extra songs. Richard Czerwonky was 
the capable conductor. 


Melius’ Second Concert 


Luella Melius made her second con- 
cert appearance of the local season on 
Dec. 8, singing before another crowded 
house as soloist with the Chicago Sing- 
verein, led by William Boeppler. The 
fullness of Mme. Melius’ art was again 
evident in a performance which had 
tonal splendor, superb technical re- 
sourcefulness and strong appeal. The 
Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” an aria from “Dinorah” and a 
group of songs were supplemented by 
much extra music. The breadth of this 
remarkable soprano’s interpretative skill 
was demonstrated in such different 
works as Reger’s “Des Kindes Gebet” 
and Wolf’s “Die Zigeunerin,” the one 
sung with the utmost simplicity, the 
other with remarkable abandon. 

The chorus, singing under one of the 
finest of Chicago conductors, gave zest- 
ful performances of Mendelssohn’s set- 
ting of the Forty-third Psalm, Gounod’s 
“By the Waters of Babylon,” and of 
shorter works. The program’ ended 
with an imposing performance of the 
Inflammatus from  Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” in which Mme. Melius lent bril- 
liant assistance. 

William Heughan, appearing in re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on the evenings 
of Dec. 7 and 8, availed himself of im- 
promptu choice of songs from a réper- 
toire which embraces over 150 composi- 
tions. Having a bass voice of magnifi- 
cent resonance and range, a_ voice 
eapable of delicate shading, Mr. Heu- 
ghan displays, in addition, a persuasive 
interpretative style. His two appear- 
made with the assistance of 


ances, 
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GRAND PIANOS 


EcAUSE Of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
B qualities,a hostof cultured people—gifted 
musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 
earnest students, discriminating music lovers 
—acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one of 
the really artistic instruments of America. 


WEAVER PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 
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THE STATUS OF OPERA 


HILE opera is in a healthy and progressive 

condition in the United States and there are 
no visible indications of any decrease in public in- 
terest in music drama, it-is interesting to note that 
occasional warnings of a possible decline in this 
branch of music come from Europe. Though not 
subscribing wholly.to the opinions of the editor of 
the Musical News and Herald of London, we quote 
from his recent article on the subject: 

“It is actually true that in Italy the fascination 
of modern entertainments such as sport and the 
cinema is usurping the former affection for opera, 
and it cannot be said that in other European coun- 
tries there is the same faith in operatic conventions 
and love for operatic representations that existed 
a decade or two ago. In America, on the other 
hand, opera is enjoying a popularity that at least 
balances any decline the art may be suffering in 
Europe, but has that fact a very large significance? 
In America, of all countries, nothing is allowed to 
live for very long on its own fat, and opera will be 
no exception to that rule. Unless the repertory and 
the personnel are adequately fed from abroad or 
from within the country, opera is likely to be 
treated there with scant sympathy in the near 
future. 

“If the mustiness of opera is not everywhere ac- 
knowledged, its insolvency is nowhere disputed, and 
its thriftlessness is a byword. It has never existed 
without external support, and it is asserted as 


heatedly as ever that it never will. That is prob- 
ably true, but it is one thing to make of it a court 
function and supply its needs from the privy purse, 
it is another to devend upon the generosity of 
millionaires, and still another to charge its upkeep 
to the public funds. Here are three alternatives, 
for though opera is no longer upheld at the whim 
and for the pleasure of royalty, the opera houses of 
the Continent are supported on traditions of ex- 
penditure arising directly out of royal privileges. 

“The millionaire system, prevailing in America, 
is built upon a theory which is not quite so sound. 
Rich men have varied hobbies, and they are fickle 
in pursuit of them. If one of them happens to be 
opera today, it is not for love of opera, but for love 
of the opulence essential to it, an opulence which 
may as easily be fed into other channels of social 
amusement. The position of opera in America is 
quite as unstable as is any other enterprise unable 
entirely to support itself. 

“The situation in England is altogether different. 
Opera exists in a desultory form without any per- 
manent means of support. Compelled to seek sus- 
tenance, Britain’s leading opera company has been 
endeavoring to profit by the examples of other 
countries, and in trying to adapt unsuitable foreign 
systems to its own purposes, has found little com- 
placency in privy purses, civil lists or rich men’s 
pockets. But-help is apparently at hand: science, 
government and public are at last in league in the 
service of art. There is broadcasting. 

“It is all very well to assert, as some do, that 
certain higher phases of art cannot be self-sup- 
porting and must be subsidized, but one should be 
certain that the are that cries for help is actually 
of the highest, and that its existence is for ulti- 
mate good. It would be difficult to persuade with 
conviction that the group of operas, limited as they 
are to a period and within an idiom, that now form 
the universal repertory is so essential a part of a 
great art that it should be preserved at any cost. 

“The first necessity of art is that it should absorb 
the greatest intensity of esthetic light and radiate 
its reflection over the greatest area. Opera, as 
such, will never really take complete hold over the 
public until this necessity is fully realized. When 
that is achieved, there need be no further talk of 
subsidies. The art will then have passed into na- 
tional life.” 

There are signs observable in the United States 
today that opera is already entering into our na- 
tional life. One of the most important of these 
signs is the remarkable increase in the number of 
local opera companies which rely not upon wealthy 
subscribers but upon community support. The 
American composer has by no means lost interest 
in the dramatic stage. There is at present available 
a repertory of more than one hundred American 
operas, and each season sees the production of ad- 
ditional new works. 





A SINGER’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 
RNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK is _ cele- 
brating this year the fiftieth anniversary of 

her entrance upon an artistic career. It was in 


1876 that she made her first public appearance in 
Gratz at the age of fifteen, singing the contralto 
solo in the Ninth Symphony. What she has ac- 
complished in the ensuing half century is an in- 
tegral part of the musical annals of Europe and 
America. Twenty-eight years of her artistic life 
pertain to our chronicles, for, since her American 
début in Chicago in 1898, she has been only an 
occasional visitor on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Her long association with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is only a part of her indefatigable ac- 
tivity, her popularity in this country having been 
largely established through her concert tours. Her 
appreciation of our national hospitality took con- 
crete form in 1908, when she became an American 
citizen, and it has since found frequent expression 
in the gift of her voice in the cause of charity. 

Both through her great artistry and her amiable 
character, Madame Schumann-Heink has endeared 
herself to the American public. Her simplicity and 
directness, her freedom from artifice and pose, and 
her warm-hearted generosity have had an irresisti- 
ble appeal. No other singer of her generation has 
enjoyed in this country a personal popularity so 
widely diffused as hers; the repute of others may 
have made their names household words, but Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink is remembered affection- 
ately by hundreds of thousands who have come 
directly under the influence of her wholesome per- 
sonality. 
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Seprane and Movie Favorite “On Location” 


Between appearances with the Los Angeles Opera 
Company, Claudia Muzio refreshed herself from the 


‘plaudits of the theater to spend time in the moving 


picture lots, as her appearance above with Mary Pick- 
ford will show. On several visits to “location” she was 
the guest of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, 
while the former was making her new picture “Spar- 
rows.” Mme. Muzio’s first performance in an opera 
with English text will be made in the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s premiére of “Tiefland.” Though con- 
tinuing her reign as one of the most popular singers 
of the Chicago company, Mme. Muzio has also made 
concert appearances with her customary success. 


Sundelius—Marie Sundelius, soprano, recently enacted 
a role in which singers rarely appear. Before giving 
a concert in Winter Park, Orlando, Fla., she attended 
the Rollins-Mercer football game and was honored by 
being asked to put the “pigskin” into play. 


Loring—Louise Loring may think that the operatic 
singer’s day is as precarious as the fireman’s, for on 
Dec. 6, on two hours’ notice, she was called to take the 
part of Lisabetta in the Chicago Civic Opera’s per- 
formance of “La Cena Della Beffe.” She acquitted her- 
self with honors with a cast that included many of the 
company’s most popular singers. 


Gordon-De Luca—The début party of Elizabeth Curtis, 
well known painter, at the Old Colony Club was dis- 
tinguished, among other things, by an exotic Spanish 
touch lent by Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
same organization. These two contributed an all-Span- 
ish program to the éclat of the occasion. 


Swinford—Since singers so seldom trespass upon the 
territory of the statisticians, the recently published fig- 
ures of Jerome Swinford, baritone, concerning jazz 
should have some quaint interest for both the expert 
and non-expert in numbers. Americans spend $257,- 
000,000 a year on jazz, Mr. Swinford announces. Half 
of this sum is “luxury expenditure” and the other is 
“unnecessary luxury.” The baritone-statistician does 
not define his terms, but adds that, anyhow, “Jazz has 
no serious place in music.” 


MecCormack-Echols—Several years ago in England, a 
young American tenor went toJohn McCormack for musi- 
eal advice and guidance. In his characteristically gen- 
erous way, the famous Irishman encouraged the young 
man’s ambitions. A few days ago in Chicago Mr. McCor- 
mack saw tangible results of this act in the form of 
direct competition, for on the same day lovers of tenor 
singing in Chicago had to decide between two concert 
halls—one in which John McCormack was singing, and 
the other in which was appearing this very protégé— 
Weyland Echols. 
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Doint nd Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 
When Lyrics Were Lush 
IAD as are some of the results of the modern song-writer, with 
his briny waterfalls and glowing springlets (the season, not 
the brook), the old-timer had it all over him. Thus opines 
Rodney Bennett, writing in the Sackbut of London. He re- 
cently cast a jaundiced eye over a volume of revived popular 
— humorous songs of fifty years ago. It is well that the authors 
cannot have recourse to sabres, being mostly turf-tied. The fruits of his . 
researches are not cheering. ; The POSSESSION of a 
Writing of the day when the + Attra and there seems little to suggest charm- S - | h 
room was the center of polite perform- ing melody in ‘Gilbert Avenue,’ or ‘Sul- 
ance, he holds forth as follows: ; livan Street,’ or ‘Elgar Crescent.’ It teinway p aces C € 
“It is pleasant to picture young ladies revolves into the problem presented by 
in muslin pantlets trilling ‘Heigho! the simple soul who asked ‘What is seal of supreme ap- 
when will he marry me?’ and port: Keats?’ Probably worse would arise if 
austere gentlemen, with side whiskers’ we had a ‘Balfe Boulevard.’ ” , 
and forelocks trained in emulation of However, the system would probably prov al upon the 
the rosy cockatoo’s, gracefully posing in work much more disastrously among : f 
front of the whatnot and unbending in _ the consonant-infested Balkans! 
‘My maiden aunt’ (words and music by . eS | musica taste O the 
Miss Smith), ‘Oh! my tooth it aches,’ or X 
‘My wife or the tight lacer.’ One con- Opera to Order owner. The MUSIC 
sideration gives us agg me the goes + ow d sien be little bb 
which they must have been put, the nods oes the busy little bass . y 
and becks and wreathed smiles, to say _Improve each shining golden hour’ W orld accepts the 
nothing of overworked eyebrows, to ie pes! | roles = molds his face S 
make up for a certain mean advantage nd tessituras under par. name teinwa as 
re by the printer. He italicized the Whereas the light soprano soars Vy 
ia ; ; To heights that are empyrean, 
i T ; : 
mi seant ae ped ; , And gaily mops the stage’s floors the synonym for the 
“The first ie all, wy oe be sa In duds Chinese, Assyrian! . 
sets a hot pace. e tyrant Gessler has : : 
set up a pole with his hat upon it, to The alto breathes of vengeance dire highest achievement 
which the herd must bow. Does Tell With gestures most capacious, ; : . ; 
comply? Indeed, no. Instead, he kicks Or goes to sleep ’mid steam and fire 
it down. In manner not sagacious! in piano building. 
“The signal this for general disaffection, i 
coke Rite dan pan a Polish inausrection- The tenor has a sheikish bent 
Long had a tax been on their incomes laid, And many ladies on him dote. 
And now attacks upon themselves are made. He never, never will consent 
The people cry ‘Revenge !’ thus, a la Weber.’ To moderate an upper note. 
“Whereupon the bashfully anonymous And—while we’re giving all a lick— 
composer takes up the ball from the Conductors dominate the din. . of 99 
less retiring poet, and really lets him- They wave an influential stick. The Instrument oO the Immortals 
self go. Later, Gessler proves himself [If tempos disagree, they win! 
Tell’s equal at speeding the flying pun: : R. M. K. 
“‘Aye, Sir (the = says) an apple. . ¢ 8 
Don't look els tholy. 
Tis your dessert, the fruit, Sir, of your A Type Misplaced 
“Why he did not underline the melan PERATIC CELEBRITY: “I _ told 
Sane, ye know. a he did, and your fool reporter I had been star- 
‘illed the compositor.’ : - i lees Ca. Oe 
* 8 ¢& — for _— months - New York. 400 wvibrat i at @ tempera- edly has great passages in it. The 
Sub-editor: Quite so. — : ture of sixty-mime degrees Fahrenheit. greater part of his music, however, 
By Any Other Name. . F Celebrity: “Well, the idiot said + will be seen that this is considerably seems lacking in qualities that will cause 
AYS the Musical Standard, suggest- starving > ~ . Pr —Punch. ee tha "1 the 3 esemt sftamea@ara of £35 if to last. P ‘ ; 
i ViOTatIONS per seconda,. ? ’ 


ing a project for London geo- 
graphical experts: 

“Some Paris streets are to have the 
names of musicians such as ‘Avenue 
Claude Debussy,’ and so on. It would 
not be a bad idea to do something like 


that here, only our names are so prosaic, 


Forbearance 
6é HOM do you think I saw the 
other day? The man who in- 
vented the Charleston!” 
“And you let him get away alive?” 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 








String Tension 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the combined tension of the 
strings of a piano? T. VAUDOIs. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1926. 

According to Baker’s dictionary, from 
twelve to nearly twenty tons. 


i De 


Beethoven’s Serenade 


Question Box Editor: 


I should like to know if possible the 
approximate date of composition of 
Beethoven’s Serenade for Strings. 

“PIANISSIMO.” 

Denver, Dec. 9, 1926. 


The work is listed as Op. 8, and was 
published by Artaria of Vienna in Oc- 
‘ober, 1797. It is not definitely known 
vhen it was composed, but the supposi- 
tion is that is was before Beethoven 
eft Bonn in 1792. It was afterwards 
‘e-arranged as a “Notturno” and in this 


WEAVER PIANOS 


form is listed among the composer's 
works as Op. 42, published 1804. 


? 2? 2 


“Byssynge”’ Songs 

Question Box Editor: 

What were “byssynge” songs? 

“FLORENCE.” 

Brooklyn, Dec. 11, 1926. 

Very early English cradle-songs or 
lullabys. The name is derived from the 
old word “bissyn,” meaning “to lull chil- 


dren to sleep.” 
9 


Stuttgart Pitch 
Question Box Editor: 

What is “Stuttgart” pitch and how 
does it differ, if at all, from the pitch 
generally used? G. Es 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 8, 1926. 

Stuttgart pitch is that proposed by 
Scheibler at the Stuttgart Congress in 
1834, to make the pitch of one-line A, 


o o > 


Probably *Palestrina”™ 
Question Box Editor: 


Can you tell me the name of a German 
opera produced within the last ten years 
in which one act, which lasts for an 
hour and three-quarters, has only one 
character on the stage? E. R. S. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 11, 1926. 

You probably mean Pfitzner’s 
trina.” 


“Pales- 
Dvorsky and Hofmann 
Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that “Michel Dvorsky,” the 
composer, is really Josef Hofmann? 
: Grorce GREY. 
Chicago, Dec. 7, 1926. 
Yes. Mr. Hofmann denied this for a 
time but later acknowledged the identity. 


About Saint-Saéns 
Question Box Editor: 


Will you express an opinion on the 
music of Saint-Saéns, just how it stands 


among that of the greatest composers | 


and as to its lasting qualities? 


ie ae ae 
St. Louis, Dec. 8, 1926. 
This is a somewhat dificult task. 
Saint-Saéns wrote some charming music 
and his “Samson and Delilah” undoubt- 





Reproducing and Player-Pianos 


n Bush & Lane Piano Company 


The Romanesca 


Question Box Editor: 

I saw on a program a piece entitled 
“La Romanesca.” Kindly give descrip- 
tion of its origin, nationality and form. 
Is it a song or a dance? B. CLAY. 

New York City, Dec. 10, 1926. 

The Romanesca is a dance, the Italian 
form of the Galliard, so called because 
it eame from Rome. The dance was for 
a solo couple and was of a gay, spirited 
character though not rapid. The time 
was three-four like the Pavane and it 
had three reprises of four, eight and 
twelve measures. It was the precursor 
in favor, of the Minuet. 










“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 


Welee-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
fimest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player -Piano» 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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recital, which was heard by a sizable 
gathering. Mr. Tiomkin’s program, re- 
vealing his executiona! capabilities, listed 
two Album Pages of Busoni; some Bu- 
soni arrangements of Bach Choral Prel- 
udes, among them “Wachet Auf!” eleven 
Nocturnes and a Barcarolla by Fauré; 
“Rag Carpices” of Milhaud; the three 
“Mouvements Perpetuels” of Poulenc, 
and five Ravel numbers, including the 
Menuet on Haydn’s name, “Le Gibet” 
and “Jeux d'eau.” W. S. 


Iseo Ilari, Tenor 


Iseo Ilari, tenor, advertised as being 
“late of Constanzi in Rome, Italy,” which 
presumably means that he has sung as 
the Costanzi in that city, effected a New 
York début in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 11. 

In spite of his advertised operatic ex- 
perience, Mr. Ilaris best effects were pro- 
jected in his songs, and in Debussy at 
that, which would seem to indicate that 
he would do better to seek fame in that 
sphere, especially as his one operatic 
venture of the evening, the taxing aria 
of Des Grieux from the third act of 
“Manon,” was not at all convincing. Mr. 
Ilari’s voice is one of fine quality and 
added to this he has a feeling for vocal 
line, an agreeable personality and a good 
stage presence. He even made Poldow- 
ski’s futile “Dansons la Gigue” effective 
to the point of having to repeat it. As 
regards his vocal technic, one can only 
say that it is of the hit-and-miss type. 
Of breath support he apparently knows 
nothing, so that his lower tones had a 
distressful tremolo while the high ones 
were achieved by mere force, which in- 
variably resulted in their being sharp in 
pitch. The final B Flat in the “Manon” 
aria was just achieved, and no more. 
In spite of all this, much of Mr. Ilari’s 
singing was of high interest. 

Anna Carbone played pieces on the 
organ, two groups of them, and the piano 
accompaniments were artistically sup- 
plied by Edna Sheppard J. A. H. 


Yale Glee Club Anniversary 


The Yale Glee Club gave its sixtieth 
anniversary concert Saturday evening, 
Dec. 11, singing to a silk-hatted audi- 
ence that taxed the capacity of Carnegie 
Hall. Assisting the Club was the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New Haven, both 
under the direction of Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. Songs of Yale, Christmas 
songs, and a variety of humorous pieces, 
augmented by the solo singing of Noah 


H. Swayne, bass; Carl A. Lohmann, 
baritone, and Charles Kullman, Jr., 
tenor, made up a much encored and 


pleasingly diverse program. The resur- 
rection of Seventeenth Century French, 
English and German carols proved in- 
teresting, of these the most enjoyable 
were “While By My Sheep,” sung anti- 
phonally; a Finnish Folk-Song, “Sum- 
mer Evening,” sung by L. P. Rose, whose 
voice sounded better in the lower regis- 
ter as he was inclined to strain his high 
notes; “Shall I Wasting in Despair” by 
the Yale Club. “Bright College Years, 
the words written by H. S. Durant of 
the Class of ’81, completed the evening’s 
performance. H. H. 


Rosenthal Returns 


” 


In dear days that are gone, Moriz 
Rosenthal’s position among pianists, in 
the opinion of many audiences, was 
chiefly that of the master technician. 
Dazzled by the exceptional brilliance of 
his technic, they ofttimes failed to 
glimpse the mind that functioned behind, 
and through this dexterity. It was the 
old story of the woods hiding the trees 
in the eyes of their beholder; yet the 
woods were never to blame. 

Today, when superlative technical 
equipment is a sine qua non of every 
—— who would publicly succeed, Mr. 

osenthal is in a better position to be 
understood. Accustomed to the bright- 
ness of white technical lights, our vision 
is trained to see what these lights reveal. 
What Mr. Rosenthal always had to show 
was temperament of the noblest order. 

Giving a recital in Aeolian Hall! on the 
afternoon of Dec. 12, Mr. Rosenthal once 
more proved that as an expressionist he 
is inferior to none and superior to many. 
Time has cleared away some of the 
tallest timber, bringing the abundance 
that remains more easily into focus. 
Where once he startled his hearers, to- 
day Mr. Rosenthal satisfies them. Many 


another pianist can play as fast, and as 
toud, as he. Some pianists play even 
faster and considerably louder. But to 
find a musician who can read a Bee- 
thoven sonata more eloquently than Mr. 
Rosenthal is not an easy task. 

The Beethoven sonata on this occasion 
was in E Flat, Op. 31. It was followed 
by Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, by Chopin 
Preludes, Etudes and Waltzes; and, at 
the end of the list, by Mr. Rosenthal’s 
own “Papillons” and “Soirées de Vi- 
enne,” No. 2. Tenderness and virility 
were united in interpretations of the 
salon pieces; the sonata became epic. 
And when Mr. Rosenthal handles such 
popular melodies as Schubert’s “Hark, 
Hark the Lark” and the “Blue Danube” 
(the latter incorporated into his “Soirées 
de Vienne”), he so glorifies them that 
they seem compounded solely of spirit 
and to be as impalpable as flame. 

The enthusiasm with which Mr. Rosen- 
thal was received was not appeased, but 
only whetted, by a string of encores, and 
finally found vent in prolonged cheers. 
The uproar continued after the piano 
was closed, and it did not cease until the 
instrument had once more been opened 
and still another number added. D. B. 


The English Singers 


The Town Hall was crowded on the 
afternoon of Dec. 12, when the English 
Singers gave their third New York con- 
cert of the season. A large part of the 
program was devoted to Christmas 
carols and motets, supplemented with 
madrigals, canzonets and arrangements 
of folk-songs. As on previous occasions, 
the six vocalists afforded their auditors 
keen pleasure through their finesse in 
tonal shading, their contrapuntal ac- 
curacy and their extraordinary unani- 
mity in artistic interpretation. 

The motets presented were William 
Byrd’s “Praise Our Lord,” Vittoria’s “O 
Magnum Mysterium” and Sweelinck’s 
“Hodie Christus Natus Est.” Old Yule- 
tide carols were offered in settings by 
“Peter Warlock” (Philip Heseltine), 
Pretorius, Rutland Boughton, Wood and 
Pearsall. Among the secular composi- 
tions were Morley’s “Sing We and Chant 
It” and “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy 
Lover,” Gibbons’ “Dainty, Fine Bird,” 
Farmer’s “Fair Phyllis,” Weelkes’ 
“Say, Dear, When Will Your Frowning 
Cease,” and the arrangements by Ralph 
Vaughn Williams of the folk-songs: 
“The Dark-Eyed Sailor,” “Bushes and 
Briars” and the Wassail Song.” 

The artistry of the ensemble, as well 
as the sympathetic spirit of their read- 
ings, kept the auditors in a mood in- 
sistent upon all that the generosity of 
the Singers would grant them. The 
“Corpus Christi” was repeated, and a 
number of extra songs, including “The 
Turtle Dove,” were appended to the 
printed list. B. L. D. 


Mr. Olshansky Sings 


Lovers of a good baritone voice heard 
what answers that description very well 
on the evening of Dec. 12, when Bernardo 
Olshansky, familiar to New York con- 
cert goers, gave an Aeolian Hall recital. 
A very pleasing organ, rounded and full, 
has Mr. Olshansky, and in the use of it 
he shows no little skill. Possibly, Mr. 
Olshansky’s most considerable fault is a 
leaning toward strange tempi, an inclina- 
tion which at times worried Max Rabino- 
witch, the accompanist. This, however, 
was well overbalanced by the many 
agreeable sides of Mr. Olshansky’s per- 
formance. 

Most deservedly popular was the Rus- 
sian group chosen by Mr. Olshansky, 
an aria from “A Life for the Czar,” the 
first Russian opera, a Romance by 
Nicolaieff “dedicated to the lovers of 
Russian music.” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea.” In these Mr. Ol- 
shansky seemed especially at home and 
sang with particularly stirring spirit 
and vibrancy. “It Is Enough” from 
“Elijah” was an utterance deeply felt. 
There were old Italian, French, English 
songs, too. Two bergerettes of Helene 
de La Boeuf, sung for the first time, 
were well liked. D.S. L. 


Mary Lewis in Concert 


Carnegie Hall was filled to the stage 
when Mary Lewis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, appeared in concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 12. To begin with, Miss 
Lewis presented a list of songs, every 
one of which was of the highest musical 
order. The uniformly good quality of 


the music played no small part in creat- 
ing an agreeable impression, in spite of 
some unevenness in Miss Lewis’s per- 
formance. 

Miss Lewis’s German group was repre- 
sentative of her best and at the same 
time, least successful work of the after- 
noon. “Du Bist die Ruh” was sung with 
true sincerity of feeling, and Hugo 
Wolf’s “Auf dem Griinen Balkon,” which 
followed, had the requisite lightness and 
pertness. It was a bit overacted, how- 
ever. Brahms’ “Mainacht” was sung in 
excellent poetic mood. 

There are portions of the middle and 
lower registers of Miss Lewis’s voice 
where she produced tones of very lovely 
timbre, and in the lower reach there 
were some especially mellow ones. Her 
top voice was less well managed. 

Lester Hodges played accompaniments 
that were a musical delight. S. M. 


KANSAS ORCHESTRA PLAYS 








Philharmonic Forces Give First Concert 
of Second Season 


KANSAS City, KAN., Dec. 11. — The 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society appeared in the first concert of 
its second season at Jayhawk Hall, on 
Sunday, Dec. 5, under Frederick A. 
Cooke, correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The orchestra has been op- 
erated without deficit for a year, though 
it has no guaranty fund. 

An effort will be made during the com- 
ing year to obtain a sufficient guarantee 
to pay the players for concerts and 
weekly rehearsals. The orchestra in 
this case will be entirely unionized. 

“Finlandia” opened the program, fol- 
lowed by the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland” Sketches and the 
Waltz from “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
Tchaikovsky, were on the program. The 
first movement of Mozart’s D Minor Pi- 
ano Concerto was played by Evelyn 
Sonne-Finlay of Kansas City, Mo., with 
orchestral accompaniment. This num- 
ber was especially well received. 


PRO-MUSICA WILL GIVE 
PREMIERES IN N. Y. LISTS 





Pro-Arte Quartet to Play Novelties by 
Milhaud and Rieti—Former’s “Mal- 
heurs d’Orphée” Scheduled 


Pro-Musica announces that the first 
New York concert this season under its 
auspices will take place on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 30, in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium. On this occasion, the Pro- 
Arte String Quartet of Brussels will 
make its farewell appearance in a pro- 
gram of “first performances in America”’ 
reserved for Pro-Musica. 

The novelties will be string quartets 
by Darius Milhaud and Vittorio Rieti. 
The program will also contain the sel- 
dom-heard string quartet by Giuseppe 


Verdi. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker, the members of 
the Pro-Arte Quartet will play these 
works on four rare Italian instruments 
by John Baptist Guadagnini from the 
Wanamaker collection. 

The second Pro-Musica concert is 
scheduled for Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
29, in the Town Hall. Fifty members 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra will be 
conducted by Alfredo Casella and Darius 
Milhaud in a program of novelties: the 
Prelude and second movement from a 
symphony for orchestra and solo piano 
by Charles E. Ives; a concerto for violin 
and woodwind instrument by Kurt Weill 
(American premiére) and Darius Mil- 
haud’s three-act opera, “Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée” (American premiére). 

E. Robert Schmitz and Elmer Schoet- 
tle will be the soloists in the Ives work. 
The vocalists in the Milhaud opera will 
be Minna Hager, Greta Torpadie, Ro- 
salie Miller, Radiana Pazmor, Eric Mor- 
gan, Raymond Franck, Irving Jackson 
and Dudley Marwick. 

Pro-Musica will sponsor a third con- 
cert in February, the date and place to 
be announced later. The program will 
consist of chamber music, including so- 
natas by Tansman and Steinert. 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


A Supreme Artist of the Pianoforte 


Mme. Schnitzer achieves a distinction that places her 
name amongst the greatest women pianists of all time 
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BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
GIVEN BY ROTHWELL 


Buhlig Is Soloist with Los An- 
geles Men in Cente- 
nary List 
By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 11.—The first of 
several programs to be heard in Los 
Angeles this season, commemorating the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Beethoven, was given by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic under Walter Henry 
Rothwell on Dec. 2 and 3, comprising the 
fourth pair of symphony concerts. Said 
to be the first all-Beethoven program 


which the orchestra has offered in its 
eight years of existence, the experiment 
was highly satisfactory. 

The program was devoted to the Sev- 
enth Symphony, the “Leonore” Overture 
No. 3, and the “Emperor” Piano Con- 
certo, with Richard Buhlig as soloist. No 
concert this season has provided the or- 
chestra with a greater test of its powers 
than this one, and on no occasion have 
both leader and players risen to greater 
heights, both from technical and an in- 
terpretative point of view. The in- 
spired Allegretto of the symphony was 
again revealed as a work of great 
beauty, in which the musicians displayed 
virtuoso skill of high order. The fes- 
tive spirit that pervaded the players soon 
communicated itself to the audience. The 
“Leonore” Overture was also beautifully 
played, its poignant climaxes all being 
fully realized. 

In Mr. Buhlig the Concerto in E Flat 
found a scholarly and intellectual inter- 
preter. Manifestly a serious student, 
he approached the work with befitting 
reverence and brought out much of the 
nobility of the score. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club, J. B. Poulin, 
conductor, gave. the first concert of its 
twenty-third season in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 3. 
Arrayed in rainbow shades against a 
white background, this organization of 
seventy singers presented a colorful as- 
pect and did some commendable work 
under their veteran leader. Elinor 
Remick Warren, pianist; Fred McPher- 
son, baritone, and Philip Memoli, Jr., 
oboe player, were the assisting artists. 

The varied program began with an ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Omnipotence” 
and included numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Bemberg, with 
several charming lighter works inter- 
spersed. With the exception of slight 
stridency in the soprano section, the tone 
quality was uniformly good. Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson supplied excellent ac- 
companiments. Club members’ who 
assisted in solo parts were Dorothy 
Robinson, Natalie Spencer Messinger and 
Nellie Coburn. Walker. 

Miss Warren, whose art has found 
many admirers in her home city, played 
a group of three solos—Brahms’ Rhap- 
sody in B Minor, Liszt’s “St. Francis’ 
Sermon to the Birds” and “On the 
Mountains” by Grieg. She added Mac- 
Dowell’s “Rigodon” as an extra. Mr. 
McPherson revealed a manly voice and 
virile style in two numbers from 
**Messiah.” 

Harry Van Dyke, pianist, was heard 
in a recital in the Hotel Biltmore on 
the evening of Dec. 3, when a good-sized 
audience applauded his gifts in a pro- 
gram predominantly modern. Beginning 
with Handel’s Chaconne, he played three 
numbers by his teacher, Isidor Philipp, 
groups by Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin, with single numbers 
by Rosenthal, Paul Paray, Aubert and 
others. Mr. Van Dyke showed the re- 
sults of his study in France in his color- 
ful presentation of the Debussy numbers, 
which were especially enjoyable. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers returned to old 
haunts after a two years’ jaunt in for- 
eign lands and gave the first of a series 
of programs in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium on Dec. 6. “Gleanings from 
Buddha-Fields” was a colorful and char- 
acteristic morsel to awaken interest in 
the most indifferent member of the 
audience. In this series of pictures from 
Japan, China, Java and India, the 
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dancers seem to have made a real study 
of oriental dance forms and have learned 
how to give them with a touch of authen- 
ticity that makes them carry conviction. 
The work of both Miss St. Denis and 
Mr. Shawn, as well as that of other 
members of the company, was exceed- 
ingly delightful. Doris Humphrey, 
Jeordie Graham and Anne Douglas were 
singled out for special attention for some 
clever and artistic work. Clifford 
Vaughan, as_ pianist-conductor, dis- 
charged his task in a capable manner. 

Ruth List, violinist, assisted by Arthur 
Casimer Merz, baritone, and Leslie 
Maloche, pianist, achieved considerable 
success in a program given in the Bilt- 
more music room on Dec. 6. With 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and 
Handel’s Sonata in A as the principal 
numbers, Miss List gave proof of her 
abilities through her command of tech- 
nical resources of her instrument and 
her musicianly interpretations. There 
were also numbers by Beethoven, Kreis- 
ler and Brahms. Mr. Merz disclosed a 
rich voice and good style in songs by 
Huhn, Korbay and others. Both artists 
were heartily applauded. 





HOOGSTRATEN CONDUCTS 
TONE POEM BY STRAUSS 





Portland Symphony Heard With Ko- 
chanski as Soloist—Choral Events 
by Resident Groups Please 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 11.—Paul Ko- 
chanski, violinist, played the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto with the Portland Sym- 
phony, under Willem van Hoogstraten, 
on Dec. 6. The orchestral numbers were 
the Overture to “The Bartered Bride,” 
two movements from Goldmark’s First 
Symphony, “Marche Slave,” by Tchai- 
kovsky, and “Tod und Verklarung,” 
by Strauss. The last work was given by 
the orchestra for the first time. The 
magnetism of Mr. Kochanski’s superb 
art received enthusiastic recognition. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten and the orchestra 
were also much applauded. 

David Piper, music editor of the 
Morning Oregonian, gave the explana- 
tory symphony lecture at the library. 

The Apollo Club, W. H. Boyer, con- 
ductor, in the first concert of its twen- 
tieth season, was assisted by Marjorie 
Dodge, soprano. Notable among the 
choruses were “Lochinvar” by Ham- 
mond, in which A. Van Haelst, baritone, 
sang the incidental solos, and Yon’s 
“Gesu Bambino,” with G. D. Morgan as 
soloist. Miss Dodge’s versatility was 
disclosed in an aria from “Madama But- 
terfly,” two groups of songs and Her- 
bert’s “Italian Street Song,” the last 
sung with the club. The accompanists 
were Edgar E. Coursen and May Van 
Dyke. The audience was generous in 
applause. 

The Schubert Club, led by Paul Hutch- 
inson, gave one of the municipal con- 
cert programs. Mrs. R. A. Yoeman was 
the accompanist and Frederick W. Good- 
rich, the organist. 

Members of the Beaux-Arts Society 
who contributed numbers at the Decem- 
ber meeting were Ruth Agnew, soprano; 
June Saunders, pianist; Margaret 
Laughton, flutist; Kathryn Sharkey, vio- 
linist; Jeanette Boyer Xanten, soprano; 
Mary Bullock, pianist; Bernice Altstock, 
contralto, and Eleanor Allen, poet. 

Anna Barker lectured on “Music and 
Poetry” on Dec. 2. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Recitals and Classes Booked for ‘Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pi- 
anist, is to give a Chicago recital in the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 2. Mme. Liszniewska will 
give a New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 8. In addition 
to her concert engagements, Mme. Lisz- 
niewska will hold master classes in New 
York, Jan. 10 to Feb. 7; Seattle, Wash., 
Feb. 14 to Feb. 26; at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, where she is also a mem- 
ber of the regular faculty, March to the 
middle of June. During the summer, 
she will hold similar classes for the So- 
rosis Club of San Francisco, June 20 to 
July 23, and for the Woman’s Club of 
Hollywood, Aug. to Sept. 3. 
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Lanquetuit Lauds Our 
Organs Before Going 
Home to Native France 


Marcel Lanquetuit 


Marcel Lanquetuit, organist of the 
Eglise St. Godard in Rouen, France, 
sailed recently on the liner, France, 
after a short but eminently successful 
recital tour in this country. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Lanquetuit 
shortly before sailing, “you want to 
know my impressions of America and 
what I think of American organs. Well, 
both are large, very large. Of course 
I have seen only a small part of your 
great country on this first visit, but it 
is a place of vast interest. The organs 
I have played on are all marvelous 
mechanically. It is simply incredible 
the variety of effects which one can 
obtain with them. And do you know the 
most extraordinary effect which I have 


Saint-Saéns’ Library Sold at 
Auction 


ARIS, Dec. 2.—One of the most 

complete private musical libra- 
ries, that of Saint-Saéns, was sold 
at auction in Lyons on Nov. 23. It 
included many musical scores, 
books, and autographs, drawings 
and objects of art. The tastes of 
the composer are indicated by the 
fact that there were many pre- 
classic works. There was also a 
large collection of church music, 
and at least fifty scores of the 
modern school — showing that 
Saint-Saéns, if he did not incline 
to experiments himself, knew thor- 
oughly the bent of his contempo- 
raries. The art works included two 
folio volumes of Ronsard, dated 
1623; a lithograph portrait by Dé- 
véria, of the composer’s mother, 
and a sepia by Géricault depicting 
the betrayal of Sampson by Dalila. 











venennant 


witnessed over here? It was the ap- 
plause of 4000 persons in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium in Philadelphia. It 
was simply overwhelming and at first 
I thought it was something the organ 
itself was doing. 

“My teacher, the great Dupré, whom 
you have heard over here, told me a 
lot of things about the American instru- 
ments, but after all, you have to play 
upon them yourself to understand really 
what they are like. 

“The critics said pleasant things about 
my improvisations which did on 
themes sent by prominent musicians and 
which I did not see until I sat at the 
organ. It is a fascinating game but 
not so difficult, when you know how to go 
about it, as it would seem. Of course 
you have to have the technic, to express 
what you want to say, a knowledge of 
counterpoint, fugue and harmony so as 
to know where you are going and how 
to get there, but these things understood, 
the rest is not so difficult. 

“You are fortunate in having such 
magnificent opera here, too. I heard a 
performance of ‘Lohengrin’ that was 
superb in every respect. Indeed, Amer- 
ica is fortunate in many respects and 
I shall hope to come back here again 
before very long!” oo Me. Me 
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To win the enthusiastic interest of the boy 
or girl at the very outset has always been one 
of the biggest problems in music teaching. 
Leading educators agree, today, that this can 
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YOUNG PEOPLE HEAR 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


First Program of Series Is 
Conducted by Karl 
Krueger 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Dec. 11.—The first of a se- 
ries of orchestral concerts for young 
people, given by the Seattle Symphony, 
Karl Krueger conducting, was very suc- 
cessful and further illustrated the ver- 





satility of this competent leader. The 
program contained Schubert’s “Mili- 
tary” March, the Allegro con grazia 


from Tchaikovsky’s Symphony “Pathe- 
tique,” “A Night in Lisbon,” by Saint- 
Saéns; “Clymene,” from Schmitt’s “Pu- 
pazzi,” the Overture to “Der Freischiitz” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of Animals.” 
The concert was given in the Orpheum 
Theater before a capacity audience. 

Parish Williams, American baritone, 
was presented by Cecilia Augspurger 
Schultz at the second of the Olympic 
morning musicales in the Spanish ball- 
room, Olympic Hotel. Myron Jacobson, 
pianist, assisted. 

The piano recital of Patty Boyd at 
the Sunset Club had a charming flavor. 


Among her numbers were Poulenc’s 
“Three Perpetual Motions,” Graun’s 
Gigue, and the “Island Spell” and 


“Ragamuffin” of John Ireland. 

The Cornish Trio gave its second 
concert of this season at the Cornish 
School, playing in an artistic manner 
Beethoven’s Trio in B, and Brahms’ in 
C Minor. Music by Beethoven for vio- 
lin and ’cello was also on the program. 
The personnel of this ensemble is Peter 
Meremblum, violin; Kolia Levienne, 
’cello, and Berthe Poncy Dow, piano. 

Irish and Hebridean folk-songs were 
listed by Father George Maguire at a 
concert in the Plymouth Church recently 
with Arville Belstad at the piano. Typi- 
cal of the songs presented were the 
“Island Sheiling Song,” “Queen of Con- 
nemara,” “Cruskeen Lawn,” “Seagull of 


the Land-Under-Waves,” and “Old 
Kitchen Lamp.” 
Students’ recitals of note have been 


given by Gertrude Kroetch and Rhea 
Kessler of the Paul Pierre McNeely stu- 
dios; Adelaide Miller, from Emily L. 
Thomas’ studio; and Mrs. Burton Ken- 
neth Carr and Harriet Johnson, from 
the studio of Jessy Emily Hull. 

La Bohéme Music Club recently met 
at the home of Mrs. Roderick Dunbar. 
A program of American Indian music 
was given by Mrs. F. N. Rhodes, Jean 
Wolfenden, Mrs. Dunbar and Mrs. Wen- 
dell Daggett. 


Woman’s Club Introduces Diaz to Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 11—The Woman’s 
Club introduced a new artist to Dallas 
recently, and produced an effect of 
twilight by turning off most of the lights, 
leaving only a dim glow of purple during 
the program. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, made 
his bow on this occasion to some 400 
persons, many of whom were professional 
musicians. Mr. Diaz is the possessor of 
a fine organ of which he is absolute 
master. One was impressed with his 
poise. Ola Gulledge proved an excellent 
pianist and an able accompanist. Of 
Mr. Diaz’s numbers, “Una Furtiva La- 
grima,” the Flower Song from “Carmen,” 
and “Howdy-Do Mis’ Springtime,” by 
Guion, were especially pleasing. The 
Dallas Woman’s Club has completed its 
new club house on Rawlins Street and 
has a hall especially equipped for con- 
certs with a seating capacity of 500. 
The music committee consists of Ella 
Pharr Blankenship, chairman; Mrs. H. 
M. Doolittle, vice-chairman; Mrs. F. B. 
Ingram; Mmes. Jules E. Schneider, Har- 
old Hart Todd, Mare Anthony, Clarence 
Penniman. C. E. B. 








Houston, TEx.—Elsie Janis and her 
company opened the second series of 
Edna Saunders’ concerts in the City 
Auditorium. Caroline Lazzari, Robert 
Steele, Lauri Kennedy and Dorothy Ken- 
nedy took part in the program. 


Witherspoon to Make Educational Lecture Tour of Country 
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Herbert Witherspoon, Who Is Soon to Speak in East and West on Importance of Music 


HICAGO, Dec. 11.—Taking for his 

' theme the advancement of music and 
musical education, Herbert Witherspoon, 
president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, will make an extended tour cover- 
ing thirty or more important cities in 
the United States, in which he will be 
the guest of honor at meetings of im- 
portant musical organizations. His first 
address will be delivered at one of the 
meetings of the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
28. The western tour will begin at Den- 
ver, Jan. 31, when Mr. Witherspoon will 
speak before the Denver Musicians’ 
Society. 

In arranging this tour, Mr. Wither- 
spoon has been actuated by a strong 
impulse to carry to thousands of people 
the gospel of musical education and its 
vital importance as a moral and spirit- 
ual force in placing the ethical culture 
of the country on a higher basis. 

The manner in which this tour devel- 
oped is interesting. Several months ago 
requests were received by Mr. Wither- 
spoon from a number of societies and 
organizations, as well as the music de- 
partments of a number of educational 
institutions, for him to pay a visit to 
these places. At first he felt that his 
duties at the College would make it im- 
possible for him to accept any number 
of the invitations, but as inquiries con- 
tinued to be received, he felt that it was 
in a measure his duty to undertake a 
fairly comprehensive tour, grouping the 


larger number of the dates in the month 
of February. 

After conferring with Carl D. Kinsey, 
treasurer and manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, it was decided to under- 
take the tour this season. Mr. Wither- 
spoon will be accompanied by Mrs. With- 
erspoon and Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey. The 
itinerary and the organizations under 
whose auspices Mr. Witherspoon will 
speak follow: 

Feb. 2, Provo, Utah, Brigham Young 
University; Feb. 2, Ogden, Utah, Taber- 
nacle Artists’ Course; Feb. 3, Salt Lake 
City, Art Society; Feb. 4, Cedar City, 
Utah, Branch Agricultural College; Feb. 
6, Los Angeles, Three Arts Club; Feb. 
7, Whittier, Cal., Whittier College; Feb. 
7, Redlands, Cal., Redlands University 
and Spinet Club; Feb. 8, Los Angeles, 
Music Trades Association of Southern 
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California; Feb. 8, Claremont, Cal., 
Pomona College; Feb. 9, Los Angeles, 
Wa-Wan Club; Feb. 10, Fresno, Cal., 
State Teachers’ College; Feb. 10, Sacra- 
mento, Tuesday Club; Feb. 11, Stockton, 
Cal., College of the Pacific; Feb. 11 and 
12, San Francisco, Music Trades Associ- 
ation and engagement pending; Feb. 14, 
Salem, Ore., Salem Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Feb. 15, Portland, Ore., High 
School and Portland District Oregon 
Music Teachers’ Association; Feb. 16, 
Seattle, Musical Art Society, and in 
the Spanish ballroom, Olympic Hotel; 
Feb. 17, Tacoma, Tacoma Teachers’ 
Club; Feb. 18, Bellingham, Wash., 
Washington State Normal School; Feb. 
19, Spokane, Musical Art Society; Feb. 
20, Walla Walla, Wash., Whitman Col- 


lege; Feb. 21, Pocatello, Idaho, High 
School Auditorium; Feb. 22, Minneap- 
olis; Feb. 23, St. Paul; Feb. 24, Clay 


Center, Kan., Kansas Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs; Feb. 25, Lawrence, Kan., Kan- 
sas State Music Teachers’ Association; 
March 3, Ames, Iowa, Iowa Federation 
of Music Clubs and Iowa Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; March 10; Worcester, 
Mass., Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference; March 11, Providence, R. L., 
Federation of Music Clubs; March 12, 
Scranton, Pa., Marywood College; March 
15, Kansas City, Mo., District Meeting 
of Federation of Music Clubs (Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri); April 4, Tulsa, 
Okla.; April 5, Fort Worth, Tex.; April 
6, Dallas; April 13, Springfield, IIl., 
North Central Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference. 


STUDENTS WIN PRIZES 


Seattle Is Scene of Annual Meet in 
Which Pupils Appear 


SEATTLE, Dec. 11.—The second annual 
Seattle and King County Music Meet, 
sponsored by Music and Musicians, was 
held recently in the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 








torium. The judges were Frederick 
Chubb, organist of Vancouver, and 
Franck Eichenlaub, violinist of Port- 
land, Ore. Twenty-two students par- 


ticipated. 

Gold prizes were won by Benny Witte, 
in the grade school piano class; Kath- 
leen Miller, high school piano; Marjorie 
Elizabeth Lane, grade school violin; 
Stanley Spigelman, high school violin; 
and Frank Tubb, boys’ voice. Silver 
prizes, for second place, went to Howard 
Maceo Biggs, grade school piano; Alice 
Kusta, high school piano; Helen Wilson. 
grade school violin; and Alice Kata- 
yama, high school violin. 

Other students taking part were Helen 
Kavanagh, Donald Dimond, Betty Lou 
Brigham, Marian Hood, Jane Sinclair, 
Richard Brookbanks, Palma Setter, Al- 
bert Duggan, Dorothy Schumacher, 
Rachael Boothroyd, Marian Rozycki, 
Kathryn Kantner and Frank Forstrom. 

Medals were donated by the following 
societies: Seattle Musical Art Society, 
Haidee G. Shead, president; Philomel 
Club, Mrs. J. F. Pinson; Norwegian 
Singing Society, E. M. Gulbransen; 
Ladies’ Musical Club, Ella Helm Board- 
man; Music and Art Foundation, Mrs. 
A. S. Kerry; Seattle Music Study Club, 
Mrs. H. C. Simpkin; Orpheon Society, 
Mrs. Theo. D. Callahan; Lyric Club, 
Mrs. William LeRoy Baird; Amphion 
Society, Alexander Myers. 
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Boston Activities 


Dec. 11. 


Clayton D. Gilbert, head of the dra- 
matic department of the New England 
Conservatory, gave dramatic programs 
in Jordan Hall, Dec. 3 and 4. These 
events are eagerly anticipated by the 

ublic and capacity houses ruled. The 
ist was composed of the following: 
“As We Forgive Those,” a drama in one 
act by Francois Coppée; “Love's Old 
Sweet Song,” by Rachel Crothers; Act 
IV from “Leah Kleschna,” a drama by 
Cc. M. S. McLellan; “Les Petits Riens,” 
a ballet in one scene by Mozart (first 

rformance in Boston); “Mina,” a 

utch comedy told in pantomime in one 
act (first performance on any stage). 
Music was furnished by the Kappa 
Gamma Psi Trio, Charlies Touchette, 

iano; Basil Prangoulis, violin; Edward 

urner, ‘cello, assisted by Lawrence 
White on the marimba. The pupils 
acquitted themselves splendidly and re- 
flected credit on their painstaking 
teacher. 





> > x 


Georges Laurent, musical director of 
the Boston Flute Players’ Club, has ac- 
cepted for performance on Feb. 13—first 
time in America—Otto Straub’s “Old 
German Love Songs,” a cycle for so- 
prano and baritone with accompaniment 
of eight instruments. The soloists will 
be Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and 
Charles Bennett, baritone. An ensemble 
of symphony players, with Mr. Laurent 
playing the flute, will be assisted by 
Heinrich Gebhard at the piano and Mrs. 
Seth T. Crawford, harpist. The com- 
poser will conduct. The cycle, composed 
in this city in 1924, had a successful 
European premiére last February. The 
text is based on minnelieder. The vari- 
ous vocal numbers are connected with 
instrumental interludes; they suggest 
the voice of nature reflecting the for- 
tunes of lovers pictured in the poems. 
The medieval! note has been struck very 
happily. 

Charles Pearson, bass, has returned 
from a concert trip in Western Massa- 
chusetts and New York State. In re- 
cent concerts here, Mr. Pearson was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm at the 
Chromatic Club on Nov. 30, the Im- 
promptu Club on Dec. 1, and in the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Dec. 5. 


a * * 


Dec. 3 brought the opening of a young 
people’s series by the Paul Shirley Or- 
chestra for the high school in Somerville, 
a continuation of last year’s educational 
performances. The Worcester Art 
Museum again engaged the Paul Shirley 
Orchestra on Dec. 5 for the opening of 
its Sunday afternoon concerts. In 
artistic surroundings, aided by unusual 
acoustical conditions, music by Lalo, 
Moussorgsky, Saint-Saéns, Albeniz and 
Liszt sounded its best. In the Unitarian 
Church of Leominster, Mass. Paul 
Shirley, viola d’amore player, was pre- 
sented for the first time by the Con- 
gregational Society on Dec. 5. 


~ ~~ * 


Several of Pauline Hammond Clark’s 
advanced pupils, professional singers, 
gave solos and ensemble numbers at her 
twentieth anniversary tea in the Hotel 
Cluny, this city, Friday afternoon, Dec. 
3. The accompanist was Gertrude 
Gibson. A delightful surprise came as 
a fitting climax when Marie Sundelius 
appeared and graciously consented to 
sing, giving two arias from “La Bohéme” 
with finished artistry. Mme. Sundelius 
met several of her former studio friends, 
Mabelle Trask and Mary White Mullen 
being among the number. Mme. Sun- 
delius heard Miss Clark’s pupil, Amelia 
Marcus of Scranton, sing and pro- 
nounced her voice beautiful. She also 
commended her teaching. Mme. Sun- 
delius was present at some of Miss 
Clark’s first pupils’ recitals, eighteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Among the guests were Helen Allen 


Hunt, Katherine Lincoln, Minerva 
Felton, Wendell H. Luce, Charles 
Repper, George E. Phelan, Malcolm 


Hicks, Dr. and Mrs. George A. Brouillet, 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Walker of Con- 
cord, Mass.; Mrs. Nelson W. Howard, 
president of the Professional Women’s 
Club; Mrs. William A. Barron, Marie 
Duma, Odelle de B. Bailly, Mary Shaw 
Swain, Mrs. A. W. Hodgdon, Mrs. C. 
H. W. Blood, Mrs. Lawrence Blood, Mrs. 
Charles F. Proctor, Mrs. F. C. Hitch- 
cock, Miss Leland Clark, Mabel M. 
Jordan, Adelaide Keezer, Minetta Dyer 
Long, Elsie Luker, Mrs. Joseph C. Otis, 
T. C. Phillips, Adeline Packard, Evelyn 


Blair Kinsman, Emma Prichard Hadley, 
Mrs. E. H. Tardivel, Elizabeth and 
Claramond Thompson, Helen Campbell 
Leak, Helen Fausse Wilson, Alice Wil- 
son, Ellen Murray Wills. 

W. J. PARKER. 


REINER’S MEN GIVE 
RIETI “NOAH'S ARK” 


Chaliapin Appears in “Bar- 
ber”—Orpheus Club 
Is Heard 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 11.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Fritz Reiner, and with Joseph Szigeti 
as soloist, gave programs on Dec. 3 and 
4. The list consisted of the following: 





PE Re ee Pe dweda ooh ih ks.ce Mi hed Rieti 
Concerto for Violin........... Beethoven 
“Variations on a Theme of Mozart,” 

Reger 
Rieti’s “Noah’s Ark,” a modernist 


work, had its first hearing here. It was 
a humorous and descriptive composition. 
Mr. Reiner knows his score and knows 
what effects he wishes to achieve. More- 
over, he leans to the ultra-moderns. 

The Beethoven Concerto was played 
by Mr. Szigeti with a fine tone and tech- 
nic. He made a great many friends by 
the ease and assurance with which he 
played. The cadenza in the first move- 
ment, by himself, is exquisite. His har- 
monies are always clear and true, and 
his trill is a marvel of perfection. 

In the Reger “Variations” again Mr. 
Reiner showed what he could do with 
difficult material. A number were quite 
short, but he rose to a great height in 
the final fugue. 

Feodor Chaliapin and company of 
operatic artists gave “The Barber of 
Seville” before a capacity audience in 
Music Hall on Dec. 7. The performance 
was excellent. J. C. Thuman was the 
manager. 

The Orpheus Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Dec. 2. It had as 
assisting artist Else Harthan Arendt, 
who made a favorable impression. The 
shading of the club in its singing was 
excellent. 





Senata by Denver Composer Challenges 
Attention 
DENVER, Dec. 11. — American music 


has recently been enriched by two not- 
able works in the larger forms by Den- 
ver composers. One of these composi- 
tions, a symphonic poem by Dr. Edwin 
J. Stringham, which received its pre- 
miére by the Denver Civic Symphony a 
few weeks past, has been reviewed in 
MusicaL AMERICA. The other, a sonata 
for piano, Op. 59, by Francis Hendriks, 
was played by the composer for a group 
of musicians a few evenings ago. Mr. 
Hendriks is already known as the au- 
thor of many widely used piano works 
in smaller form, a few songs and an or- 
chestral suite that has been performed 
in several cities. The structural scheme 
of his sonata is big, and its performing 
exactions are such that it is in no danger 
of being maltreated by amateur pianists. 
Particularly massive is the third move- 
ment which, reiterating some of the 
themes of the preceding movements, 
sweeps on to a thrilling climax. The 
middle movement is in a lighter vein. 
In this work Mr. Hendriks has voiced 
a maturity of style and a breadth of con- 
ception which mark his emergence from 
a period in which his writings ,were, 
though very charming, more of the salon 
type. J.C. W. 

Cuicaco.—Dates for the third series 
of joint recitals by Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, and Jacques Gordon, violinist, 
have been set as March 22 and April 5, 
in Kimball Hall, under the direction of 
Bertha Ott. 


HAVE NATIVE WORKS IN ROCHESTER MEET 





Teachers’ Convention Will 
Devote Day to Ameri- 
can Composers 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 11.—One of the chief 
attractions of the convention of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association, to 
be held here Dec. 28 to 30, will be a con- 
cert devoted to the works of American 
composers. Last year at its Dayton con- 
vention, when the association was in- 
vited to meet at Rochester, Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, promised that in connection 


with the discussion of American music, 
the school would give one of its Ameri- 
can composers’ concerts. 

The discussion will come on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 30. In the evening, Dr. 
Hanson will conduct the Rochester Lit- 
tle Symphony in a list of these Ameri- 


can works: Prelude from “Music for 
the Theater,” Aaron Copland; Nocturne 
from Symphony No. 1, Frederick Ja- 
cobi; “Saturday’s Child,” for soprano, 
tenor and orchestra, Emerson Whit- 
horne; “Medieval Poem” for Organ and 
Orchestra, Leo Sowerby, with the com- 
poser at the organ; “Ukrainian” Suite 
for Strings, Quincy Porter; “Soliloquy” 
for Flute and Strings, Bernard Rogers; 
Three Songs for Soprano and Orchestra, 
Otto Luening; Tone Poem, Charles T. 
Griffes; “Burlesque” for Piano and Or- 
chestra, Mark Wessel, the composer at 
the piano. 

Further recognition of the American 
composer will be made on Dec. 28, when 
Cadman’s opera “The Sunset Trail” and 
John Beach’s ballet, “The Phantom 
Satyr,” will be heard under Dr. Han- 
son’s baton. 

Harold L. Butler, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, is 
president of the association. The com- 
mittee in charge of the Rochester meet- 
ing has Arthur M. See, as chairman. 





CONCERTS IN WORCESTER 





Vannini Ensemble from Boston, Harp- 
ists’ Chapter, Zimmer and Tollefsen 
Trios Give Admirable Programs 

WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 11.—Fenwick 
Hall, Holy Cross College, was the scene 
of a concert given on Dec. 6 by the Van- 
nini Symphony Ensemble of Boston. The 
concert was under direction of the de- 
partment of music of the college, headed 
by J. Edward Bouvier. The department 
extended courtesies of the day to a group 


of Gray Sisters, and to some forty chil- 
dren from a neighboring orphanage. The 
ensemble consists of fifteen players, with 
Augusto Vannini, conductor. The pro- 
gram included the Pastorale from 
Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio; Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony, and “Finlandia” 
by Sibelius. 

The Worcester Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Harpists furnished 
a novelty last week, when it directed, in 
Tuckerman Hall, a program given by 
an ensemble of twenty harpists. The 
numbers were played by the Zimmer 
Trio and members of the Founders 
Chapter, whose costumes, together with 
artistic lighting effects, added much to 
the effectiveness of the occasion. Of 
chief interest was an ensemble number, 
“Invocation to the Sun,” a Maya Indian 
melody, discovered and arranged for the 
harp by Sara V. Reed-Lawton of this 
city. An incidental, and too short, bari- 
tone solo in the “Invocation” was sung 
by Karl Lations. Miss Zimmer’s solo 
group was particularly charming. It 
included “The Fountain,” Zabel; “Music 
Box,” Lieden, and Van Veachton Rogers’ 
“Les Adieux.” Mr. Rogers is first vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Harpists. 

The third program in the Fanny Hair 


HAVE ESPECIAL INTEREST 


concert course was given in Mechanics’ 
Hall on Tuesday evening, by the Tollef- 
sen Trio: Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, and Paulo 
Gruppe, ’cellist. The audience greatly 
enjoyed the flawless technic of the trio. 

The same evening the new Melophonic 
Club of the North High School pre- 
sented a musical travelogue in the school 
hall. The club was organized about a 
month ago, with the assistance of 
Arthur J. Dann, assistant supervisor of 
music in the public schools. 

TYRA L. FULLER. 





California Pupils Sing “Lelawala” 

OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 11.—Piedmont 
High School music department, under 
the able direction of Alexander Ball, pre- 
sented Cadman’s “Lelawala,” or “The 
Maid of Niagara,” as its sixth annual 
opera. A large cast is required for this 
tuneful Indian opera, and thirty-two 
players were in the orchestra, with Vel- 


vyl Bercovitch in the principal violin 
chair. Eileen Quinn gave solo Indian 
dances. Bill Balsley portrayed Wokomis. 


Helen Harwood was Lelawala; and Syd- 
ney Hall, Sowanas. A very creditable 
performance was given. A. F. S. 


Decorah to Hear Annual “Messiah” 


DEcoRAH, Iowa, Dec. 11.—The Christ- 
mas season will be ushered in with a 
performance of “Messiah” by the De- 
corah Choral Union in the new Lutheran 
College Auditorium on Sunday, Dec. 12. 
The Decorah Choral Union, which was 
organized in 1906, has sung “Messiah” 
annually since 1921. This year the 
performance will be given by a chorus 
of 160, under the leadership of Carol 
A. Sperati, director of music at Luther 
College. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
FAMILIAR “BOHEME” 


Vincenzo Bellezza Touches 
Seore with New 
Spirit 


By H. T. Craven 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—A Metropoli- 
tan Opera performance of “La Bohéme,” 
which derived much of its quality from 
the spirit infused by Vincenzo Bellezza 
into the score, enlisted the services of a 


familiar cast in the Academy of Music, 
the evening of Dec. 7. 

Beniamino Gigli, the Rodolfo, was in 
eloquent voice and his acting was effec- 
tive. Frances Alda appeared as Mimi, 
and was at her best in the fourth act 
quartet. 

Nanette Guilford was vocally vigorous 
as Musetta. 

Adamo Didur was a capable Colline, 
much applauded for his farewell to the 
capacious old coat on its inevitable way 
to the Mont de Piété. Millo Picco filled 
the not over-exacting requirements as 
Schaunard. In auxiliary roles, were 
Pompilio Malatesta as Benoit and Al- 
cindoro; Giordano Paltrinieri as Par- 
pignol, and Giuseppe Cotting as the 
Sergeant. 

Memory can scarce recall the time 
when Antonio Scotti was not the pre- 
vailing Marcelle of the Broadway 
troupe. Skilfully husbanded art is now 
the chief ingredient of his performance. 

In spite of some obvious defects, the 
presentation, especially after the some- 
what uneven first act, acquired a certain 
flavor and cohesion, principally attrib- 
utable to the authoritative Mr. Bellezza. 
“La Bohéme” wears well, surviving even 
indifferent treatment. Perhaps some 
day the stage direction which lavished 
splendors on the much less inspired 
“Turandot” will find time to restore the 
falling snowflakes in the Barriére 
@’Enfer scene. The revival would not 
be costly and would be decidedly in the 
interest of atmosphere and verisimili- 
tude. 





Zanesville Church Sponsors Program 


ZANESVILLE, Onto, Dec. 11.—The Grace 
Church “Day Organization” presented 
in concert on Dec. 7 Signor Colafemina 
of the Boston English Opera Company; 
Edna Coates, violinist, and Emily Sibley 
Harris, pianist. Giordani’s “Caro mio 
ben,” Tosti’s “L’Ultima Canzone” and 
arias from “Martha” and “Rigoletto” 
were sung by the tenor in an interest- 
ing style. Miss Coates pleased with the 
reserve and finesse displayed in her 
readings. The honors of the evening 
went to the pianist, whose artistry in 
tonal coloring and in interpretation was 
rewarded with demands for extra num- 
bers. Oo. D. L. 


Organ Presented te Church in Memphis 


Mempuis, Dec. 11—A Christmas gift 
of an organ, to be placed in the audi- 
torium of the new Idlewild Presbyterian 
Church, was recently announced by the 
Rev. Dr. George Stanley Frazer. The 
organ is the contribution of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Eugene Buxton. It is to be 
completed in time for the dedication of 
the new church edifice now under con- 
struction. B. M. B. 








Lincoln Secieties Give Programs 

LINCOLN, Ngs., Dec. 11—The Musical 
Art Club celebrated its annual birthday 
on Dec. 6 with a musicale given at the 
home of E. L. Clime. Maude Fender 
Gutzmer, contralto, and Mariel Jones, 
pianist, were the artists of the evening. 
Several hundred guests were in attend- 
ance. Mrs. Will Owen Jones and 
Mariel Jones, pianists, and Ethyln Mat- 
son, soprano, gave the Monday afternoon 
recital of the Matinée Musicale, in the 
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Temple Theater. An interesting num- 
ber of the program was the MacDowell 
Concerto in A Minor, with Mariel Jones 
as soloist. The opening concert by the 
Lincoln Community Male Chorus, J. Guy 
Munsell, director, was given in the City 
Auditorium recently. Twenty-nine sing- 
ers composed the chorus. They were 
assisted by a string quartet, and by 
Margaret McGregor,  : 





WICHITA GREETS OPERA 





“Namiko San” and Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Are Presented 


WIcHITA, KAN., Dec. 11.—The Man- 
hattan Opera Company and Andreas 
Pavley, with members of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, appeared in the 
Forum recently under the local manage- 
ment of C. M. Casey. 

An audience of about 2000 followed 
the program with rapt attention, from 
the first number of the ballet to the last 
note of the opera, “Namiko San.” In 
the opera, the outstanding figure was 
Tamaki Miura. The opera was con- 
ducted by Aldo Franchetti, its composer. 
The ballet music was conducted by 
Adolph Schmid. 

A program of much merit was given 
on a recent afternoon by the Twentieth 
Century Club. The concerted numbers 
were especially arranged for three 
voices by Sue Webb Fulton. Those tak- 
ing part in the program were Lucile G. 
Taylor, Doris Thompson and Mrs. Ful- 
ton. 

The Three Arts Conservatory gave a 
students’ recital in the Butts Building, 
when the following pupils were heard: 
Virginia Rolland, Delmar Hanlon. Ber- 
nice Parr, Ellen Clark, Maurice Short, 
Ossie May Benbow, Mabel Kasenberg, 
Marion Frances Morris, Virgil Rhea, 
Betty Jones, Bonnie Jean Lee, Mary 
Frances Logsdon. Ronald Logsdon, 
Betty Helena, Edward Weber, Helen 
Ricke, Margaret Eaton. 

The Brokaw Studios presented piano 
students of Florence Young Brokaw, 
and violin students of Ralph Brokaw, 
in a recital. Those appearing were 
Betty Ruth Smith, Jennie Dixon, Helen 
Puorron, Isabel Nevins, Mary Ida Nev- 
ins, Alice Ames, Rosie Augmeyer, La 
Verne Wright, Gerald Hershey. Jack 
Dudley. Glen Farrer. Gerald Kepner, 
Dean Wake, Guy Snyder. 

The following students of the Wichita 
College of Music and Dramatic Art ap- 
peared in recital in Philharmony Hall: 
James Riddell. Ruth Dunean, Dwight 
Mundell. Ray Clutter, Virginia Kenyon, 
Weldon Wilber, Kathryn Kessler, Frank 
Kessler. 

The Wichita College of Music and 
Dramatic Art presented Esther Grounds, 
pupil of Dorothy Finley of the faculty, 
in a private recital. T. L. KREBs. 


Miami Hears Fine Piano Recital 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 11.—Christine As- 
durian gave a successful piano recital in 
the University of Miami Auditorium 
recently. She will be awarded her mas- 
ter’s degree in music from the Conserva- 
tory in June. Miss Asdurian has been a 
pupil of Rudolnoh Ganz. She is now 
studying with Earl Chester Smith, head 
of the piano department of the Univer- 
sity of Miami. A. F. W. 








Alberto Salvi to Tour 
Under R. E. Johnston’s 
Management Next Year 
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Photo by Wide World 
Alberto Salvi, Harpist 


R. E. Johnston announces that Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, will be one of the fea- 
tured artists managed by his bureau, 
beginning June 1, 1927. 

Mr. Salvi, who is known in both Eu- 
rope and America as a leading exponent 
of his instrument, played recently for 
the fifth consecutive season at the open- 
ing of the Biltmore morning musicale 
series, which is under the management 
of Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston has already booked Mr. 
Salvi for fifteen concerts in the Middle 
West and is negotiating for many ap- 
pearances all over the United States. 

The artist will tour to the Pacific 
Coast next season. 





Long Beach Teachers Present Pupils 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 11. — Ethel 
Willard Putnam presented piano pupils 
in two-piano numbers in her studio 
Those appearing were Mesdames Le 
Sourd, McKinley and Chie and Misses 
Schinnerer, Brekke, McKinley and Le 
Sourd. A studio musicale was given by 
Ruth Foster Herman, contralto, and 
Laurelle L. Chase, pianist,-recently. L. 
D. McCoy presented advanced violin pu- 
pils in a program for Community Ser- 
vice in the Municipal Auditorium. Chal- 
mon Luboviski, violinist, and Claire 
Mellonini, pianist, gave a program at 
the Pacific Coast Club recently. 

A. M. G. 





Fall River Applauds Noted Artists 


FALL RIverR, MaAss., Dec. 11.—The 
second event in the Woman’s Club Con- 
cert Course was given on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon in the Empire Theater. 
The attraction was the Detroit Sym- 
phony, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as piano 
soloist and conductor. An_ inspiring 
performance was given. In Tchaikov- 
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sky’s Concerto, with Victor Kolar lead- 
ing, Mr. Gabrilowitsch played magnifi- 
eently. The first concert of the season 
was given in the same auditorium when 
Giovanni Martinelli, i by Frances 
Nash, pianist, furnished the program. 
Both artists were received a a 


COMPOSER IS FETED 


Milwaukee Club Tenders Luncheon to 
Bornschein and Sings His Songs 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 11.—For the first 
time in many years special! honors were 
paid in Milwaukee to an American com- 
poser when the Lyric Male Chorus held 
a reception for Franz C. Bornschein 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Bornschein came to Milwaukee 
as the club’s guest. A luncheon was 
held for him in the Antlers Hotel and 
a reception given in the Elks’ Club. In 
addition, Mr. Bornschein was called to 
the concert stage in an elaborate in- 
troduction by the president of the Lyric 
Club, Samuel McKillop. 

The Lyric made a feature of Born- 
schein’s songs in a program heard in 
the Pabst Theater. The numbers 
sung were “The Sea,” “Four Winds” 
and “Ships in Harbor.” All were re- 
ceived by the capacity audience with 
decisive applause. 

The club also sang Bach’s “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu” with prompt attack and 
with pronounced rhythm. For the rest 
of the program, the club used favorites 
of the last several years, largely chosen 
by the friends. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen conducted with 
marked skill, and gave several solos, one 
of the best of which was Deems Taylor’s 
“Captain Stratton’s Fancy.” Arthur 
Arneke was an authoritative accom- 
panist. C. O. SKINROOD. 











Fayette Enjoys Organ Recitals 


FAYETTE, IowA, Dec. 11.—Dr. Minor 
C. Baldwin of Middletown, Conn., gave 
a recital recently on the rebuilt organ 
in Fayette’s historic Gothic Church. A 
special chapel recital was given Dec. 4 
at the college, and on Sunday, Dec. 5, a 
vesper service was held in the church. 
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PITTSBURGH CHOIRS 
INCREASE PRESTIGE 


Male Choruses and Bach 
Singers Give Programs 


of Excellence 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PritTsBuRGH, Dec. 11.—The Pitts- 
burgh-Apollo Male Chorus, Harvey 
Gaul, conductor, gave the first concert 
of its seventh season in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Dec. 2. The chorus, numbering 
100, sang exceedingly well; much ap- 
plause was bestowed both on the organ- 
ization, as a unit, and on its leader. 
Mr. Gaul was also represented as a 
composer, his cantata, “1 Hear America 
Singing,” being a featured number. 
The soloist was Constance Eberhart, 
who pleased her numerous admirers. 
Frederic Lotz and Earl Truxell accom- 
panied in their usual efficient manner. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
Male Chorus made its initial bow of the 
season in Carnegie Music Hall recently, 


with Harvey Gaul conducting. The 
voices were healthy and strong, and 
many beautiful effects were achieved. 


Works by MacDowell and other Ameri- 
can composers were on the program. 
The soloists were Virginia Kendrick, 
contralto; Edgar A. Sprague, tenor; 
Leonard D’Ooge and George L. Kirk, 
baritones. J. Oliver Riehl played the 
piano accompaniments. 

The Church of the Ascension is pre- 
senting four organ recitals during 
Advent. The first of these was given 
by Julian R. Williams, who played a 
classical program. 

The Bach Choir of the department 
of fine arts of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology gave a program in the 
Arts Theater on Dec. 7. Music by Bach 
and Mozart was sung under the direc- 
tion of Jean D’Seaman. Three chorales 
from the “Christmas” Oratorio, and the 





Bangor Junior Club Elects Officers 


BaNGor, MeE., Dec. 11.—The first meet- 
ing of the new Junior Music Club was 
held recently in Andrews Music Hall 
under the leadership of Mary H. Hay- 
ford, State chairman of Federated 
Junior Music Clubs. Agnes Ebbson will 
act as assistant leader to Miss Hayford. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Lawrence Mann; vice-presi- 
dent, Barbara Whitman; treasurer, 
Bernard Mann; recording secretary, 
Julia Schiro; corresponding secretary, 
Lawrence Huot; program committee, 
executives, assisted by Viola Duren and 
Jack Bell; membership committee, Lin- 
wood Bowen, chairman; civic committee, 
Thompson Grant, chairman. 

Meetings will be held bi-monthly on 
Thursday evenings. J. L. 


Wisconsin Choirs Are Active 


APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 11.—‘‘Messiah” 
will be sung by the Schola Cantorum, a 
mixed choir of 140 Lawrence students, 
in the Christmas holidays. The Law- 
rence Men’s Glee Club has been booked 
to appear in principal cities of the State, 
in Upper Michigan and in Northern IIli- 
nois. The club includes forty voices. 
Percy Fullinwider, instructor of violin 
at Lawrence Conservatory, again directs 
the Fullinwider Symphony. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
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cantata, “The Sages of Sheba,” were 
given. Soloists were Allen V. Nern, 
tenor; Richard von Ende, baritone; 
Matthew Frey, piano, and Alfred H. 
Johnson, organ. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet has 
been active. Recently the members 


played in the J. P. Harris Theater, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., giving a program which 
contained Borodin’s Quartet, No. 2, and 
smaller works by Pochon, Gaul, Bloch, 
and Tchaikovsky. Their next appear- 
ance will be on Dec. 18, at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association. 





Graveure Finds Tenor of Promise:in Screen Actor 

















Louis Graveure, Baritone, Left, and Ramon Novarro 


MONG the many singers who were 
members of the master 
ducted by Louis Graveure on the Pacific 
Coast last summer was Ramon Novarro, 
well known in motion picture circles, who 
came to Mr. Graveure with the idea that 
he might possibly do something with his 
voice in the concert field. Mr. Novarro 
Mexican ancestry has ap- 
peared in leading réles in the screen ver- 
sion of “Ben Hur,” “Scaramouche” and 


some other plays. In addition to pos- 
sessing a tenore robusto voice of excep- 
tional quality, he is a thorough musician 
and an accomplished pianist. 

Mr. Graveure believes that Mr. No- 
varro is the coming great tenor, and 
states that he is one of the most brii- 
liant students he has ever had. 

Mr. Graveure returned to New York 
recently from the first part of his con- 
cert tour of the season, during which he 
sang to capacity houses in various cities 
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of the far West. Mr. Novarro, who is 
now having a short vacation from his 
work in picture studios, joined Mr. Gra- 
veure in New York for the purpose of 
continuing study. During the balance of 
the season Mr. Graveure will be in the 
East most of the time and will include a 
New York recital in February among 
his engagements. 

Bryceson Treharne, famous  Aus- 
tralian composer, is acting as Mr. 
Graveure’s accompanist this season; and 
Mr. Graveure plans to give a complete 
program of Mr. Treharne’s works at an 
invitation recital in New York before 
the close of the season. The program 
will include a new set of songs, which 
Mr. Graveure says are of even higher 
excellence than those of this composer 
which have previously been heard by 
the public. 


MILWAUKEE GREETS 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Stock Musicians Present 
Varied List—Recital 
vat . 
by Zimbalist 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 11—The Chicago 
Symphony played Brahm’s Symphony in 
D as the chief item in its recent concert 
here, under the management of Margaret 
Rice. A capacity audience gave evidence 
of decisive approval of the reading by 
Frederick Stock. The last half of the 
program had exceptional variety, with 
Duka’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” a bril- 
liant scherzo, and the delicate nocturnes 
of Debussy, “Clouds” and “Festivals.” 

Another huge audience gathered in the 
Auditorium to hear Efrem Zimbalist in 
a violin recital, under the auspices of the 
Civic Concert Association. This is the 
second event in this series. The earliest 
comers got the best seats, as these are 
unreserved. 

Not heard here in a number of years, 
Mr. Zimbalist played with refinement of 
detail, but also with breadth and dig- 
nity. Among the numbers were the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Pugnani’s “Pre- 
ludium and Allegro,” Grainger’s spright- 
ly “Molly on the Shore,” Kreisler’s “Lie- 
beslied,” and numbers by Sarasate and 
Chopin. At the close was given a long 
list of encores. Emanuel Bay was a 
responsive accompanist. 

CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES 





Resident Artists in Many Fields Are 


Heard in Interesting Events 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 11.—Ruth Morris of 
the College of Music faculty was a violin 
soloist at the concert of the Armco Band 
of Middletown at Hamilton and Lebanon. 

Gladys Pierson, who has joined the fa- 
culty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
gave a violin recital, with Charlotte De- 
Bois at the piano. 


A students’ recital was given on Dec. 
{1 at the Cincinnati Conservatory; 
pupils of Hugo Lederberg and Leo 


Paalz played. 

Thomas Gay, a pupil of Ernest Pach, 
of the College of Music, played at the 
Elks Memorial on Dec. 5. 

Emily Knox Williams, a pupil of 
Robert Perutz of the Conservatory 
faculty, played before the Kappa Delta 
at the University recently. 

Lydia Dozier of the Conservatory has 


been engaged for a series of three re- 
citals with the Armco Band of Middle- 
town. 

Eulah Corner, contralto, a graduate 


from the class of Giacinto Gorno of the 
College of Music, gave a recital in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 7. 

Ilse Huebner, composer and pianist 
of the College of Music faculty, has re- 
cently been honored in Vienna, her 
former home, by having Emma Hoenig 
of the Vienna Opera sing an entire pro- 
gram of her music. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


WICHITA, KAN.—The United States 
Navy Band recently gave two concerts 
in the Forum under the leadership of 
Lieut. Charles Benter. 


CONSTANCE WARDLE 





Soprano 


Dec. 11. Toledo 
** 13. Lansing 
** 14. Grand Rapids 


Reading Times 


Dec. 16. Rockford 
“ 17. Peoria 


“« 20. Wichita 


“Miss Wardle pleased a very enthusiastic audience at the 


Women’s 


Club. 


forcing which was especially 
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SURVEY oF EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 





Economic Factors I 


As “Orchestral War” Arrays Rival Leaders and Forces 


hreaten Stability of London’s Music 





Broadcasting Series Reported to Have Made Serious Inroad 
on Patronage of Regular Ensembles — Strauss Among 
Visitors Brought for Novel New Enterprise—Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Pessimistic About England’s Musical State, 
Leads Concert on Eve of Tour—Rosenthal and Gerhardt 


Among Recitalists 





ONDON, Nov. 25.—Rumors of 
changes in the established nature 
of England’s musical life are being 
heard in many directions. There are 
pessimistic folk who believe the profes- 
sion is trembling on the verge of eco- 
nomic disaster; others merely think that 
the old is giving way to the new. 

The biggest factor of British musical 
life in the last few years has been the 
gradual growth in influence of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company. This until 
now has been a private enterprise, but 
it receives a subvention from the gov- 
ernment, derived in part from the li- 
cense fees which owners of receiving 
sets are required to pay according to 
ordinance. 

The company this autumn announced 
@ major orchestral season by noted vis- 
iting conductors, and such projects as a 
performance of Berlioz’ “Messe des 
Morts,” with a huge orchestra and cho- 
rus, not to mention four brass corps! 
The other day Richard Strauss came to 
London under these auspices and con- 
ducted his “Alpine” Symphony, “Don 
Juan,” “Salome’s Dance,” and his “Fes- 
tival” Prelude, written for a Vienna 
celebration several years ago. The com- 
pany has also commissioned composers 
to prepare scores, and presented Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar in a list of his works this 
week. 

This program is one of extreme nov- 
elty, as compared with the more or less 
conservative lists being given by the 
established orchestras. The competition 
is thus felt both in the quality of fare 
and in the economic fact that audiences 
do not have to buy concert tickets, but 
may listen from their radios. The pub- 
lishing houses which in part support 
the other orchestras have made no secret 
of their apprehensions. 

The first sign of possible change is 





Sir Thomas Beecham, Who Plans to Visit 
America This Season 


the recent announcement by Messrs. 
Chappell that they may have to give up 
their proprietorship of the Queen’s Hall 
to a cinema firm, and that the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra may have to disband or 
find a home elsewhere. A remedy has 
been suggested—that of making these 
concerts “fashionable” in the sense that 
the spring opera series are—as it is felt 
the small army of “intelligentsia” is 





financially unable to support them. 
- Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Beecham has 





COC 


conducted a second program in the Al- 
bert Hall which was somewhat obscured 
by the bad acoustics of the place. Never- 
theless, there were some fine moments in 
Beethoven’s Fifth, and there was a nov- 
elty in Lord Berners’ Fugue, which mer- 
rily parodies Bach in places. The solo- 
ist was Ethel Frank, soprano, heard in 
an aria from Mozart’s “Seraglio” and 
other works. 

Sir Thomas has started on a tour of 
the northern part of Britain with an 
orchestra and has affirmed his plan to 
visit the United States this winter. He 
is extremely pessimistic in regard to 
the present state of music in England— 
at least so his recent utterances for the 
press plainly indicate. Whether it is 
the fact that his large fortune largely 
vanished some years ago in the service 
of opera in London, or whether late con- 
ditions have conduced to this frame of 
mind, is not revealed. 

The Queen’s Hall Svmphony on Nov. 
20 gave the first performance in Fng- 
land of Sibelius’ Sixth Symphony, which 
America heard last season. The spon- 
taneous and individual work had an 
excellent performance under Sir Henry 
Wood. Mme. Suggia, ’cellist, returned 
after an absence as soloist in Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor. 

Pizzetti’s Trio in A had its London 
premiére in a concert of the Pirani Trio. 
This was performed on the same bill 
with Frank Bridge’s “Phantasy” Trio. 
and, despite its atmospheric mood, did 
not impress as greatly original. 


Bruno Walter Is Visitor 


The latest orchestral visitor of note 
is Bruno Walter. who led concerts of 
the London Symphony ard the Royal 
Philharmonic as guest. The first en- 
semble was not in its best form. in its 
list of Haydn and Brahms. With the 
latter he gave Mozart’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto, with Myra Hess playing the 
solo part charmingly. In addition. there 
were Schumann’s Symphonv in B Flat 
and a Suite from Prokofieff’s “Love for 
the Three Oranges.” 

A distinguished visitor was Elena 
Gerhardt, who gave a lieder recital, in- 
cluding seven songs by Wolf from the 
“Italian Song Book.” Her art again 
impressed remarkably. 

Another vivid song recital was given 
by Lotte Lehmann, operatic soprano, 
who is a great favorite here. She was 
in fine voice and succeeded as well with 
lieder as with her arias from “Der 
Freischiitz” and “Oberon.” 

Several sonata recitals have brought 


much of merit. Harold Samuel, with 
the violinist, Adila Fachiri, was heard 
in Bach and Beethoven, as well as a 
novelty by Janacek. Another fine list 
was produced by the collaboration of 
Katharine Goodson and Arthur Catter- 
all in a Brahms list. Paula Hegner, 
pianist, was heard in a welcome solo 
program. 


Recitals of Recent Days 


The recitalists have included Moriz 
Rosenthal in recent days—the noted 
veteran of the keyboard being in serene 
mood in a program of Beethoven, Cho- 
pin and Schumann, given in the Queen’s 
Hall. The London Choral Society, un- 


der Arthur Fagge, gave more of Ban- 
tock’s “Khayyam.” 
Elizabeth Schumann again returned 


Reproduced with 









for a recital of songs, including several 
novelties of mediocre merit by Erich 
Anders. Irene Scharrer, pianist, was 
heard in works by Chasins at a recent 
recital. Beatrice Harrison, an excellent 
cellist, was heard again. The Gerald 
Cooper Chamber Concerts brought a list 
recently of substantial Brahms. 

British violin and piano sonatas, in- 
cluding that in D Minor by John Ireland 
and a new opus by Edmund Rubbra, 
were given by Grace Thynne and Rose 
Keen. 

An American singer, Reinhold War- 
lich, gave pleasure by his pleasing tone 
production in a recital the other day 

Herman Sandby, the Danish com- 
poser, heard in New York the other sea- 
son, played a list of his works and ar- 
rangements for the ’cello. 

The Philharmonic Choir, under Ken- 
nedy Scott, gave Bach’s Mass impres- 
sively. 

Another event of interest was the 
Royal Choral Society’s performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem, under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. This was given first fifty-one 
years ago by this Society under the com- 
poser’s leadership. 


Acknowledgement to the Baveria-Veriag, Munich 


Richard Strauss at the Conductor’s Stand: After an Etching by Alois Kolb 





Revival of ‘‘Don Carlos’’ Opens Season 
at La Scala Under Toscanini's Baton 


COUUHHONEAALOOUTTNEAOENGANAOUOUEAAUENENA OU ENAAUNTANOOEN NAAT HENTGNNOUOUNNNTEOUAEHUUNUNAAU NAAT UNAUU HUA THU beed aU NeeeAOnNeNA UU UNMAOneNNUUnNNedUUtana UU eneaeaduaenanuueg oneNHONe 


ILAN, Nov. 28.—‘Don Carlos” was 

the work selected by Arturo Tos- 
canini for the opening of La Scala last 
night, the opera having been absent 
from the répertoire since 1912. For the 
occasion, the celebrated conductor chose 
the long Paris version in five acts, which 
opens with the prologue in the forest. 
This greatly extended the performance, 
and was not a little responsible for the 


wandering attention of the audience 
toward the close. Its applause, how- 
ever, was warmly appreciative when 


Toscanini appeared in curtain calls. 
Although the opera contains some of 

Verdi’s admirable strokes, it leans rather 

on the formule of the period, and is 


not a favorite with the Milanese. The 
management of the famous theater did 
its utmost in mounting the work with 
splendor, and the mise-en-scéne, under 
Forzano, was distinguished. The great- 
est glory went, however, to Toscanini, 
who returned to his post with this per- 
formance. His treatment of the orches- 
tral score was superb in sonority, elas- 
ticity and nuance. The chorus showed 
its usual excellent training by Veneziani. 

“Don Carlos,” however, needs an out- 
standing singer to galvanize it into life 
—as, for instance, a Chaliapin in the 
role of King Philip. The best perform- 
ances were contributed by the French 
tenor, Trantoul, as Don Carlos, and by 
Carlo Galeffi as Rodrigo. The Philip of 











Pasero was sturdy vocally, but not out- 
standing dramatically. The same was 
to be said for the feminine réles—Elisa- 
beth of Valois being sung by Bianca 
Scacciati. Other parts were assigned to 
Mme. Cobelli, Marone, Marche, Mme. 
Valobra, Barachi and Venturini. 

The new settings, designed by Parra- 
vicini and Marchiori, were of an elabo- 
rateness and brilliance commensurate 
with the Scala standard. 

Chief interest locally was reserved for 
the premiére of Arrigo Pedrollo’s “Crime 


and Punishment,” given as the next 
novelty. 

The world-premiére of Arrigo Ped- 
rollo’s opera, “Delitto e Castiga” 
(“Crime and Punishment”), based on 
Dostoievsky’s novel, was a _ qualified 
success when given recently at La 
Scala. The flaw was to be found in 
the story, which does not adapt 


[Continued on next page] 
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Opera After Dostoievsky 
Novel Is Heard at Scala 


[Continued from preceding page] 





itself well to stage presentation. With 
this handicap, the composer succeeded, 
nevertheless, in showing his musical tal- 
ents in a good light. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not elect to ally 
them to a work more certain of popu- 
larity. For his music deserves a greater 
admiration than many operas which have 
achieved a much more brilliant intro- 
duction. 

Though Dostoievsky’s novel is admir- 
able in its particular sphere, it hardly 
supplies a continuous dramatic story 
which could be translated in terms of 
gripping theater-music. Giovacchino 
Forzano, the eminent librettist and 
stage director of the Scala, adapted the 
book with economy of means but enough 
of detail to fill an evening. He is a 
skilled craftsman, but in this instance 
he had not much to build on. 

The story of Raskolnikoff, the student 
who murders an old woman for her gold, 
and then is haunted by remorse until by 
slow degrees he approaches confession, 
is pathetically intertwined with that of 
Sonia, the saintly girl of the streets. 
This story has not the dramatic pro- 
gression of Alfano’s “Resurrection,” 
after Tolstoi’s novel; though it offers 
characters as vivid, its drama is mostly 
internal. 

The incidents emerge as unsympathet- 
ic. The bare facts of the story, which 
the poet cleaves to, are not so much re- 
volting as uninteresting. There is no 
dramatic portrayal capable of moving 
our fears and passions. The auditor 
pities the characters, but feels a lack 
of interest, rather than concern for their 
fate. Some incidents seem hastily in- 
cluded, without enough psychological 





Concert Songs in Esperanto Are 
Novel Feature 


ERLIN, Nov. 23.—Something 

in the nature of a complete 
novelty was the recent concert 
given by the Berlin Esperanto So- 
ciety in a local hall. The only 
item not in this language was a 
piano solo played by Dr. Max 
Burkhardt. Otherwise, the eve- 
ning brought Loewe’s “Two Grena- 
diers,”’ and other works—all in 
Esperanto. 











preparation. Others are only there to 
provide “color.” 

The music illustrates this. story 
felicitously in the main. The composer 
is possessed of an individual style—he 
has a modern instrumental color allied 
to a feeling for melody. 

His technical ability is revealed in the 
first act. In the little prelude there is 
an engaging sobriety and clarity of col- 
or, and a sextet of students provides 
some brilliant dramatic writing. The 
love duet between Raskolnikoff and 
Sonia in the second act is delicately 
melodious and possesses real depth of 
sentiment. The finale of this act has 
simplicity and power. The third act 
moves more slowly, but the scene of the 
awakening in the prison is of a pro- 
phetic beauty, and the long duet with 
which the opera closes is a fitting climax. 

The premiére brought calls for the 
composer and the two principal singers 
after the first act, and later there were 
appearances by all the singers and 
Pedrollo. The audience was most at- 
tentive. The principal réle was sung 
by the tenor, Mirassou, and that by 
Sonia by Mme. Pampanini. The opera 
was conducted by Ettore Panizza in ad- 
mirable style. He gave animation to 
the work and received warm applause 
from the throng in the noted theater. 





Nietzsche Songs and ‘‘Musical Saw” 
Among Novelties in Paris Réfertotre 
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ARIS, Nov. 29.—Katy Andréadés, 

Greek soprano who was soloist last 
season at the Concerts Colonne, gave a 
recital in Salle Gaveau, assisted by 
Alexandre Cellier, organist and pianist. 
M. Cellier opened the program with the 
organ offertoire, “Le Vive le Roy des 
Parisiens” by André Raison. Then fol- 
lowed two Bach arias from “Phoebus und 
Pan,” sung in German by Mme. An- 
dréadés. M. Cellier played the Bach 
Choral Prelude and Fugue. The organ 
in Salle Gaveau is not a fine one, and 
this part of the program was disap- 
pointing. 

Interest became active, however, in 
the four melodies of Nietzsche, sung in 
Paris for the first time by Mme. An- 
dréadés. These songs, in contrast to the 
accepted spirit of the morose philosc- 
pher, were strongly Schubertian, and 
therefore graceful, melodic and flowing. 
“Aus der Jugendzeit” has a plaintive 
feeling of retrospection. “Junge Fisch- 
erin” is a charming picture; “Verwelkt” 
and “Unendlich” were finely woven 
melodies with dramatic moments. 


Varied Songs Sung 


Three Dupare songs, well known and 
always* acceptable, received intelligent 
ind careful readings, but lacked inten- 
sity of emotion. “Berceuse,”’ “Chant 
d’amour” and “Chant du Forgeron” by 
Milhaud were good examples of this 
omposer’s genius. Three Greek melo- 
lies by Riadis and seven Spanish songs 
by de Falla completed an enjoyable pro- 
gram. 

Olga Boutomo-Nasvanoff in the first 
of two recitals confined herself to songs 
by her countrymen. Tchaikovsky, 
Taneieff, Gretchaninoff, Miaskovsky, 
sorodin and Glinka were represented. 
The Glinka songs were the climax of the 
vening. They were: “Je me souviens”, 
‘Chanson ‘de Marguerite”, “Virtus An- 
tiqua”, “Adele”. “Le Doute”, “Ne me 
trouble pas en vain”, “Nuit venitienne” 





and “Parade de nuit.” Mme. Boutomo- 
Nasvanoff has a deep mezzo, magnificent 
in the upper and middle registers, but a 
tendency to overemphasis in chest notes 
marred their beauty. 


Gounod Mass Impresses 


At the Church of the Madeleine, Gou- 
nod’s “Messe solennelle de Sainte-Cé- 
cille” was given this week with soloists, 
orchestra, organ and 150 executants 
under the direction of Paul Vidal. “Sal- 
vum fac populum tuum” by Widor for 
chorus, trumpets and organ was also 
given. Especially lovely was the violin 
solo in the Gounod mass. The tone 
floated out with celestial effect. 

Pablo Casals, assisted by the Société 
Philharmonique and Edouard Gendron, 
pianist. gave an inimitable recital in 
Salle Gaveau. He played a Sonata by 
Bach; a Concerto by Boccherini; “Varia- 
tions sur un théme de Mozart” by Bee- 
thoven and “Sonata in F” Brahms. 

Walter Rummel, American pianist, 
who enjoys a large following in Paris, 
played Bach, Schubert, four Preludes of 
Debussy and a Chopin group in his re- 
cent recital. 

Beveridge Webster, a young American 
who won a prix de Conservatoire last 
summer, gave a recital in which he 
established his pianistic gifts without a 
doubt. He bids fair to go far. He 
opened the recital with “Variations sur 
un théme de Bach” by Liszt. Then fol- 
lowed the Fantaisie, Op. 17, of Schu- 
mann; the inevitable Chopin group and 
pieces by Philipp, Ducasse, Albeniz, 
Schmitt and Debussy. 


Musical “Saw” Makes Début 


Berthe Gaury, soprano, and Gaston 
Wiener, who plays the musical scie 
(saw), gave a joint recital in Salle Ga- 
veau. Wiener has figured prominently 
recently as co-artist with such estab- 
lished musicians as Mlle. Gills, Denyse 
Molié and Marguerite Morgan. As a 
concert instrument taken seriously, I 
doubt if the scie has a legitimate place! 
In the manipulation of it by M. Wiener, 
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Masini, Tenor, Left Money to | 
Home 


Verdi 

ILAN, Nov. 25.—Carrying out 
the instructions in the will of 

the late Angelo Masini, operatic 
tenor, a sum of 1,000,000 lire has 
been given to charitable sources by 
his son and his nephew. Half of 
this—500,000 lire—was given to 
the Verdi Home for Musicians 
here. Masini was one of the most 
noted Italian tenors of the last 
generation and amassed a fortune. 


veers 


New Belgian Operas Heard at Anvers 


Nov. 27.—The 
Royal Opera has given premieres to 
three Belgian works on a triple bill, 
under the direction of M. Coryn. The 
first of these, “The Forbidden Fruit” by 


ANVERS, BELGIUM, 


Hansen, was a work of somewhat 
elementary nature. A ballet-panto- 
mime, “Puppets” by Guillemyn, was 
pleasing though hardly novel. The 
chief feature of the evening was an 
opera in one act, “Jane,” by Marsick, 
director of the conservatory here. This 


work reminds listeners of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” as its theme is the murder 
of a fickle lover by his jilted mistress 
on the day of his marriage. The music 
is richly orchestrated. 





it is capable of many gradations of tone, 
and the quality is full and often beauti- 
ful. M. Wiener, however, insists on 
playing American “blues” and popular 
songs which have long since sunk into 
oblivion in America. Strange that the 
French have so little knowledge of our 
music that they place “blues” on a dig- 
nified recital! Whether played on a 
saw or sung by Jane Bathori, one of 
their most respected singers who re- 
cently closed her program with “blues,” 
they cannot be lifted out of their native 
atmosphere of cabaret and vaudeville. 
We should be glad if French artists 
would become familiar with our better 
works. GERTRUDE Ross. 


Zemlinsky’s “Dwarf” 
Has Berlin Hearing 


ERLIN, Dec. 1.—The first hearing in 

this city of Alexander von Zemlin- 
sky’s opera, “Der Zwerg” (“The 
Dwarf’), based on Oscar Wilde’s 
“Birthday of the Infanta,” was given by 
the Municipal Opera on a recent double 
bill. This work, first heard in Frank- 
fort in 1921, is a “musician’s opera,” in- 
teresting as such, but hardly of a type 
to hold the public in thrall. The com- 
poser’s style is affected by the doctrines 
of Schénberg, superimposed on Roman- 
ticism, but his method is his own. 

As conductor, Zemlinsky has filled an 
honorable place in various music cen- 
ters, and is now active in Prague. His 
scores have never found—in the various 
productions given them—the acknowl- 
edgment which they deserve. This latest 
performance emphasized the paucity of 
action. The voices of the singers have 
little of significant melodic line. The 
chief attention is given to the orchestra, 
where there is a rich store of delicate 
detail. 

The cast was headed by Carl Oestvig 
as the ugly Dwarf who is given to the 
Spanish Princess as Court Fool, and 
who dies of a broken heart when he 
finds by looking in a mirror that he is 
not really handsome and that his love 
for the Princess is only the butt of ridi- 
cule. Dramatically, he was effective, 
but less so vocally. Lotte Schéne sang 
beautifully, but had little opportunity 
as the Princess. 

On the same bill there was given a 
“premiére” of a dance pantomime, “The 
Last Faun” by C. R. Maude, a medi- 
ocre production of conventional chore- 
graphic design and with dance-music of 
commonplace type. 

The Philharmonic, in its fifth concert, 
presented Bronislaw Huberman as solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, beau- 
tifully but not very movingly played. 

A novelty in the second concert of the 





State Opera Orchestra, under Erich 
Kleiber, was “Four Dance Pieces” by 
Karol Rathaus—ambitiously atonal but 


weak in invention. 
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NOTED ARTISTS ARE 
LOUISVILLE GUESTS 


Resident Musicians Also Give 
Programs of Much 
Merit 
By James G. Thompson 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 11.—Charles G. 
Pritzker, in presenting the second Master 
Concert Series in Louisville, brought the 
Mischa Elman String Quartet to the new 
Columbia Auditorium on Dec. 6. The 
program consisted of Mozart’s Quartet 
in D, Brahms’ in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 1, 
and Ravel’s Quartet in F. All the num- 
bers were greatly enjoyed by one of the 


largest audiences which has heard 
chamber music in Louisville in recent 
years. 


Marie H. Seifried presented the Tipica 
Orchestra of Mexico in the Columbia 
Auditorium on Nov. 18. Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite and Briseno’s “Danza 
Mexicana” were outstanding numbers. 
Samuel Pedraza, tenor, and a quartet of 
singers gave several fine Spanish songs, 
which were greatly appreciated. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink gave a 
glorious program in the Brown Theater 
on a recent Sunday afternoon before a 
capacity audience. Opening her pro- 
gram with Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” the great singer gave her best 
to her audience. An aria from “Samson 
and Delilah,” songs by Brahms and 


others were ay enjoyed. Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, gave several num- 
bers, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 


being among them. Stewart Wille was 
the accompanist. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszké Singers 
appeared in the Brown Theater at a re- 
cent Sunday evening performance. The 
program was very much liked. 

The Louisville Male Chorus presented 
a program of American and Scottish 
folk-songs at its concert in the Columbia 
Auditorium on Dec. 2. Joseph J. Eisen- 
beis and William Alexander Scholtz were 
the soloists. Carl Shackleton conducted. 
The club accompanist was Mrs. Arthur 
H. Almstedt. 

Fauré’s Requiem was given in Calvary 
Episcopal Church on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 5, under the direction of Laurence 
Cook. Soloists were Ester Metz and A. 
H. Almstedt. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical Club 
presented the Elshuco Trio in a delight- 
ful concert on Dec. 7 at the Woman’s 
Club. The artists gave trios by Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky. 





Girls’ Club Sponsors Annual Bach Pro- 
gram in Houston 


Houston, TEex., Dec. 11.—A Bach pro- 
gram, the annual custom of the Girls’ 
Musical Club, was presented on Dec. 7 
in St. Paul’s Methodist Church, with 
Louise Daniel as accompanist. Blanch 
O’Donnel told of a visit to the birthplace 
of Bach. Participants in the musical 
program were Edith Brown, organist of 
the church; Mrs. A. L. Carter, pianist; 
Harry Schmidt, Mrs. Sam Fink and Mrs. 
G. B. Shepard, violinists. 

Mrs. H. S. WELCH. 





Branzell Makes Indianapolis Début 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 11.—Karin Bran- 
zell, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made her first appearance in 
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Indianapolis at the opening concert of 
the Mannerchor on Nov. 29. Her offer- 
ings included songs by Schumann, Wolf, 
Sibelius, Sinding, Bizet and Coleridge- 
Taylor, in which she was accompanied 
by Mrs. J. M. Walters at the piano. 
The male chorus, Karl Reckzeh, direc- 
tor, contributed songs a cappella. There 
was a large attendance at the lecture- 
recital given in the Propylaeum on the 
morning of Nov. 29 by Rudolph Reuter, 
who spoke on Beethoven and played 
some of this master’s music. P. Ss. 





Recitals in Chicago Week 
Include Madrigal Program 


PTTL LLC 
[Continued from page 19] 





Gladys Sayer, an accomplished pianist, 
brought excited reponse from large audi- 
ences. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, under 
the leadership of D. A. Clippinger, em- 
barked upon its twenty-seventh season 
in Kimball Hall on Dec. 9. An admir- 
ably chosen program of ancient mate- 
rial, in original or revised form, in- 
cluded compositions by Festa and Byrde, 
of the sixteenth century, but none more 
recent than Henry Leslie’s “O Gentle 
Sleep,” the date of which was given as 
1822. The excellent chorus sang with 
splendid sympathy and a fine quality of 
tone. Incidental solos were given to 
Eva Ray and Guy C. Latchaw. Louis 
Kreidler, as assisting artist, sang two 
groups of songs with the fine resonance, 
excellent diction and polished taste 
which have made him a favorite bari- 
tone throughout the country. 

Harry Perrella, solo pianist with Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra, was assisted by 
Raymond Turner of the same organiza- 
tion, in the free Kimball Hall concert 
sponsored by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany on Friday morning. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


EVENTS IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS ClTy, KAN., Dec. 11.—Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell appeared recently 
in Chamber of Commerce Hall, in a lec- 


ture-recital dealing with her husband’s 
compositions. The MacDowell Colony 
at Peterboro, N. H., was also discussed. 
The program was under the auspices of 
the Mozart Club, which contributes 
largely to the colony. Selections from 
“Sea Pieces,” “New England Idyls,” 
“Woodland” Sketches and other works 
were accompanied by colored slides of 
the places where they had been com- 
posed. 

The Central High School Band, led by 
Wendell Ryder; the Council of Clubs; 
the Kansas City Night School Orches- 
tra, under F. A. Cooke, and other local 
organizations appeared in programs at 
the Memorial Building during the Sun- 
flower Poultry and Pet Stock Show. 

The American Legion Band, under 
the baton of T. S. Howell, gave a Sun- 
day afternoon concert recently at Me- 
morial Hall before an audience of 6000. 
Tickets were distributed free through 
the public schools. Mr. Howell was re- 
cently elected president of the Kansas 
Band Association at Junction City. He 
is the retiring secretary-treasurer. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 








Artists Are Active in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 11.—The_ Elks’ 
Memorial services were held in their 
temple on Dec. 5. A program was 
offered under the direction of Lee Thuis. 
Mrs. Philip Werthner, the soprano solo- 
ist, sang the “Gloria” of Buzzi-Peccia. 
On Dec. 6, the Hyde Park Music Club 
met at the home of Mrs. C. A. Radford. 
Reba Robertson, pupil of Lillian Arkell 
Rixford of the College of Music faculty, 
has been appointed organist of the Nor- 
wood Presbyterian Church. Four pupils 
of Leo Paalz of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory were presented in a recital on 
Dec. 2. The Woman’s Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Philip Werthner is presi- 
dent, gave a fine program at the home 
of Mrs. Theodore Workuns on Dec. 1. 
Mrs. C. S. Bennett, who read a paper 
on Beethoven, was the chairman of the 
day. 





Weyland Echols Pleases Fort 


Audience 


Fort Dopce, Iowa, Dec. 11.—Weyland 
Echols, tenor, was heard in a recital of 
songs in the Wahkonsa ballroom re- 
cently. By a youthful buoyancy of 
spirit, a charmingly colorful voice, and 
a clear diction, Mr. Echols readily won 
and held his audience. Morton Howard, 
at the piano, furnished satisfying ac- 
companiments. 


Dodge 


ST. LOUIS FORCES IN «‘POP’’ CONCERTS 





Guy Maier Among Soloists 
in Ganz Series—Hayes 
and Flonzaleys Heard 

By Susan L. Cost 
St. Louts, Dec. 11.—For the fifth 

“pop” concert of the St. Louis Symphony, 

Rudolph Ganz presented Guy Maier as 

soloist. This pianist gave a sparkling 

interpretation of the Liszt E Flat 

Concerto. As encores, he played Chasins’ 

“Rush Hour in Hongkong’ and Lane’s 

“The Crapshooter’s Dance.” The orches- 

tra’s program contained the March from 


“Tannhauser,” the first movement from 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, in- 
teresting arrangements of three Ameri- 
can airs, Foster’s “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Arkansas Traveler” and “Indian War 
Dance;’’ Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 3 
and Glazounoff’s Concert Waltz in D 
Major. Encores were Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian” Dance, No. 5, and “The Rain” 
by David. 

The “pop” concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony, under Mr. Ganz, given on 
Nov. 28, was replete with melody, con- 
taining such tuneful numbers as Schvu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire,” the “Rienzi” 
Overture, “L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet, 
the Largo from Handel’s “Xerxes,” and 
Offenbach’s Overture to “La _ Belle 
Héléne.” The arrangement of the 
Largo was prepared by Mr. Ganz and 
offered grateful opportunity to Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster, and Cabriella 
Pampari, principal harpist. Weyland 
Echols, tenor soloist, sang “La Réve” 
from “Manon” and the “Aubade” from 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” with exquisite orchestral 
accompaniment. He also sang a group 
of songs, with Frederick Fischer at the 
piano. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of two concerts sponsored by the St. 


Louis Chamber Music Society in the 
Sheldon Memorial Auditorium. This 
distinguished group of players gave 


Mozart’s D Major Quartet with finesse; 
Bloch’s “Pastorale,” and the F Major 
Quartet by Ravel. This work, subtly 
harmonized, was a fitting climax to a 
program of rare beauty. Encores were 
the Nocturne from Borodin’s Quartet, 
the Scherzo from one of Cherubini’s com- 
positions for quartet and Burleigh’s 
“Deep River.” as arranged by Alfred 
Pochon, second violinist. 

For the benefit of the Colored Orphans’ 
Home. Roland Hayes gave a concert at 
the Odeon. This noted singer gave 
beauty of voice to a varied list. There 
were works by Handel and Galluppi, 
which gratefully displayed the singer’s 
smooth legato; and a group of Schubert 
and Brahms, sung with fine enunciation. 
Last came songs by Griffes, Slonimsky, 
and Quilter. and several  spirituals. 
These brought an added group of en- 
cores, including a reverent interpretation 
of the “Crucifixion.” 

Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist and 
teacher, was heard in a lecture-recital 
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“She was always certain of her note, and conscious of her aim; so 
that through a diversified program she maintained the artistic unity 
of her personality.’"—The Providence R. I. Journal, Dec. $8, 1926. 


Dir. WALTER ANDERSON, INC., 5 Columbus Circle, New York City 


at the East St. Louis High School. The 
subject was “Music of Different Na- 
tions.” He recently gave his fifth lecture 
in the Music Appreciation Course at 
Washington University, on “The Sonata 
of the Classic Period.” 

Adele Verne, English concert pianist, 
was headliner at the Orpheum Theater 
in a recent week. She made an excel- 
lent impression upon her audiences, 
arousing them to vast enthusiasm at each 
performance. 

The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Albert 
Riemenschneider in an organ recital at 
the Third Baptist Church. His program 
was made up of organ compositions, all 
of which were extremely well played. 
The assisting artist was Frank Spahn, 
baritone. 

Olga Warren, soprano, gave a concert 
at Sheldon Memorial Auditorium. This 
was Mme. Warren’s first appearance 
here and she made a most pleasing im- 
pression upon her audience. Included in 
her program were Hahn’s “L’Heure 
Exquise,”’ Massenet’s “Dans le Sentier”’ 
and a group of Norwegian and German 
songs. Leo C. Miller, at the piano, af- 
forded excellent support. 

The Community Schools Foundation, 
through which musical instruction is 
given to children in the Kingdom House, 
Neighborhood House, Jewish Center 
Holy Cross Corporation and several other 
social service centers, gave a benefit con- 
cert at Sheldon Memorial Auditorium. 
Clay Ballew, bass, was soloist. He of- 
fered two groups, admirably sung. 
Other artists on the program were 
Charlotte Burton Stockton, soprano; 
John Kiburg, flutist; Elaine Evans and 
Helen Gibbs, pianists. 


LEWISTON ACTIVITIES 


LEWISTON, ME., Dec. 11.—Announce- 
ment is made that a new plan of financ- 
ing the public concerts of the Lewiston- 
Auburn Symphony will be tried this 
season. Owing to the members’ other 
occupations, the orchestra gives its 
concerts on Sundays, but laws forbid the 
selling of tickets. In former years mem- 
bership dues have been assessed at $5 
each for associate members and contri- 
butions have been received. This year 
the dues will be lowered to $2 for asso- 
ciates; while active membership dues 
will remain as before. 

Paul Shirley gave the second in a se- 
ries of Philharmonic concerts in Lewis- 
ton’s City Hall. The program proved 
even more interesting than his first here 
a few weeks ago. Solo artists from the 
Boston Symphony were assisted by How- 
ard Goding, pianist, the latter’s playing 
of “Regatta Veniziana” being a favor- 
ite number with the Lewiston and Au- 
burn music-lovers. Mr. Shirley did not 
play, but interestingly introduced the 
numbers. Music by German, French, 
Russian and Italian old masters was in- 
terpreted by Fernand Thillois, first vio- 
lin; Pierre Meyer, second violin; 
Georges Fourel, viola; and Alfred Zi- 
ghera, ’cello. ALICE Frost Lorp. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Lulu Roben, violinist, pupil of Léon 
Sametini and Wesley LaViolette, played 
at Danville, [ll., Dec. 5 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adolf Weidig’s class was drawn upon 
for today’s program of chamber music, 
given in the regular course of Saturday 
matinées in Kimball Hall. A Handel 
sonata was played by Myrtle Elser- 
Werber, pianist, Ruth Parker and Anna 
Nyberg Spooner, violinists, and Beulah 
Rosine, ’cellist. The Allegro from Mo- 
zart’s First Quartet was performed by 
LaVina Thorkleson, Miss Lillien, Mr. 
Weidig and Miss_ Rosine. Dorothy 
Jacobsen, Marian Emmons and Miss 
Rosine joined in a performance of the 
Mendelssohn Trio, Op. 49, and Ethel 
Flentye, Mr. Weidig, Miss Emmons, 
Miss Lilien and Miss Rosine played the 
Allegro ma non tanto of Dvorak’s Quin- 
tet. Juanita Parks Masters, Miss 
Spooner and Miss Rosine played the 
Trio, Op. 27, of Edward Schiitt; and 
the program was closed with the Paul 
Juon “Litanae,” played by Ethel Lyon, 
Miss Lillien and Miss Rosine. 

Fifty students of the Conservatory 
took part in an entertainment for the 
Indiana Society, under the direction of 
Hilda Brown, today. Alice R. Johnston, 
pianist; Lillian Rehberg, ’cellist; Merrie 
Boyd Mitchell, soprano, and Marian 
Emmons, violinist, appeared on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings in concerts at 
the Lincoln Turner Hall under the 
auspices of the Women’s Relief Corps, 
associated with the George H. Thomas 
Post of the American Legion. Edgar 
Rice, tenor, was soloist at the Capitol 
Theater last week. Ray Alexander 
sang at the annual banquet at the Gar- 
field Park Methodist Episcopal Church 
recently, and will give a series of re- 
citals in his home state of Missouri 
during the holiday season. 

Among the graduates of the depart- 
ment of public school music who hheve 
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recently secured positions are Clara 
Kjerstad, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, N. D.; Emily Clark, Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Flora Churchill, Chicago; 
L. Bernice Wagner, Washington, and 
Wilfred O. Phillips, Cleveland. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


Leocadia Abratewski was soloist at 
the Polish Arts Club, in the Art Insti- 
tute recently. Viola Roth of the drama- 
tic department, is now a member of the 
WMAQ players, broadcasting each 
Thursday evening. Tom Morgan is 
soloist at the Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church. Margaret Lewis McCulla, 
Ernest John and Helen Protheroe Axtell 
sing in the Irving Park Methodist 
Church. Virginia Holland is soloist at 
the Ravenswood Congregational Church. 
Naomi Cullen Cook, soprano, and Ira 
Lee, bass, are members in the quartet 
singing with the Waukegan First 
Methodist Episcopal Church Choir of 
forty voices. 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL 


Gladys Atkinson, a member of the 
faculty, and a pupil of Sidney Silber, 
played a Brahms sonata, a group of 
Chopin and Schumann’s “Carnaval” in 
the Sherwood Recital Hall Tuesday eve- 
ning. 





Gunn Gives Address by Radio 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11.—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, president of the Gunn School, was 
heard with his pupil, Sara Levee, and 
with Norman Kling, baritone, on the 
program broadcast from Station WLS 
on Nov. 26. The ‘occasion was an 
Evansville, Ind., program, that city 
having been Mr. Gunn’s home during 
his youth. He was asked to play, but 
declined, saying it was now twenty-four 
years since he had addressed himself 
as a pianist to his home city. Feeling 
this was a record, even for an American 
pianist, he wished to keep it unbroken. 
He therefore talked on music, instead. 





Bachmann Plays Goldblatt Works 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—A group of com- 
positions for violin, written by Maurice 
Goldblatt, violinist, art connoisseur and 
member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, was included on a pro- 
gram given in Paris, at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs, by Alberto Bachmann, 
Nov. 21. Mr. Bachmann’s_ Goldblatt 
group included “Rosalynd,” “Forest 
Magic,” “Danse des Sylphes,” Bourrée 
in D Minor and “Butterfly.” Other 
works on the program were the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B 
and Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 





Hattstaedt Returns from Visit to New 
York 

Cuicaco, Dec. 11—John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory, has returned from a visit to 
New York, where he attended the 
annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of the Schools of Music. Mr. 
Hattstaedt, a member of the curricula 
committee, delivered an address at the 
banquet, held at the Beethoven Associ- 
ation headquarters. 





Mojica Sings for Royalty 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11.—José Mojica, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, made his third 
local concert appearance of the season 
recently, singing at the Casino Club for 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Patten, enter- 
taining the Prince and Princess Achilles 
Murat. 





CHICAGO.—Marion Alice McAfee, so- 
prano, was booked to sail from New 
York on Dec. 4 on the Paris, for further 
study abroad. A small group of Chi- 
cagoans who are convinced of Miss Mc- 
Afee’s talents are sponsoring’ the 
journey. 
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Oratorio Soloists Might 
Benefit by Technic of 
Chorus, Says Conductor 
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Haydn Owens 


CuHIcaAGo, Dec. 11.—Haydn Owens, con- 
ductor of the Haydn Choral Society, has 
observed human nature as occasion has 
been given him to do so in connection 
with his position as one of the most 
enterprising conductors of this city. And, 
as the singing profession has come into 
his ken, he claims that there are curious 
traits to be noted. 

“Singers,” he says, “look eagerly to- 
ward engagements with choral societies. 
They will spend a great deal of money 
in arranging for their appearances in 
recital, but they prize more than these 
appearances such engagements as they 
can secure as oratorio soloists. Yet it is 
a generous estimate to say that not more 
than one out of every fifty singers is 
willing to patronize the organizations 
they look to for engagements. Singers 
would learn a great deal if they attended 
choral performances as listeners more 
frequently than they do as hired soloists. 
I even believe that there is a certain 
period in a singer’s career, even after 
his début, when he might gain a great 
deal by enlisting as a member of a sing- 
ing society and learn the répertoire from 
the inside. What a shrewd musician 
might learn from so advantageous a 
training would be a revelation to him.” 

Mr. Owens finds, in fact, that too 
many singers apply for solo work before 
they have adequately been prepared for 
it, and before they have drawing power 
at the box-office, which every experienced 
choral head knows is an item which he 
must take into consideration on behalf 
of his patronage. ’ 

“Too many young singers,” it is his 
opinion, “are not first-class musicians. 
Besides that, many of them have never 
sung with an orchestra; they do not 
know its feel, and they lack that aggres- 
sive musicianship which is to be won 
only through discipline and will enable 
them to take up their cues properly. 
They know only their own solo parts, 
nothing of the ensemble. Even in church 
work many aspirants to a soloist’s posi- 
tion are less capable at sight-reading 
than choristers who have no ambition to 
succeed as soloists.” 

Mr. Owens, who has led the Haydn 
Choral Society since 1919, gained his 
training as assistant conductor under his 
father, Hugh W. Owens, who organized 
the chorus in 1905. Under his directo- 
rate, the society has introduced many 
new works, among the most recent of 
which was Hopkin Evans’s “Kynon,” 
sung last year. This season the society 
will continue its program of presenting 
new American and Welsh compositions, 
but will also revive, for the delectation 
of lovers of Handel, “Acis and Galatea,” 
last performed here in 1878. Gaines’s 
“Out Where the West Begins.” Harry 
Evans’ “The Victory of St. Garmon,” 
and William Lester’s “The Land of 
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Souls” are slated for premiéres or first 
Chicago performances this winter. 

The Haydn Choral Society is the only 
organization which has represented Chi- 
cago in choral competitions in this coun- 
try. The chorus has made a number of 
tours, and next spring will make an 
extended journey through Europe, giv- 
ing concerts in England, Wales, Scot- 
land and France. 


WICHITA REC ITALS PLEASE 


University and College Music Students 
Presented—Joint Program Appeals 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 11.—A program 
by two members of the faculty of the 
College of Fine Arts of the University 
of Wichita, Frances Fritzlen and Sarah 
W. Neidhardt, was given at the Roose- 
velt Intermediate High School on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. 


The first students’ recital of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita School of Fine Arts 
was given in the University Hall. The 
following students were heard: Violet 
Wright, Anna Mae Hampton, Helen Scho- 
nert, Genevieve Stover, Frances Thomas, 
Mrs. John Skaer, Samuel Willis, Frances 
Roberts, Margaret Cadwell, Marjorie 
Kernohan, Edith Weed and Mary Bowl- 
ing. 

Pupils of the various departments of 
the Wichita College of Music and Dra- 
matic Art presented a program at the 
College auditorium on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. The following participated: 
Elden Stephens, Marcil Drake, Constance 
Williams, Leland Zimmerman, William 
Watt, Thelma Tro, Weldon Wilber, C. E. 
King, Sarah Silverwood and Mary Sol- 
ers 

Lena Weight, pianist, of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, gave a recital in the crys- 
tal room of the Shirkmere, assisted by 
Miss Jenkins, soprano, and Miss Shelly, 
reader. Miss Weight’s numbers included 
the first movement of Schumann’s Sonata 
in G Minor, a group of Chopin and mis- 
cellaneous numbers. Miss Jenkins sang 
an aria and two groups of songs. Miss 
Shelly gave several readings. 

T. L. KReBs. 








Mrs. Downing Sings in “Messiah” 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Frederica Ger- 
hardt Downing, contralto, was heard 
today in a Lake Forest performance of 
“Messiah.” Mrs. Downing, a member 
of the Bush Conservatory faculty, sang 
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One-Act Native Operas Prominent Among New Works 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


\T can hardly be expected 
that composers will give 
their time, thought and 
effort to producing 
works for which there 
== — js no demand, either on 
the part of the public or of those 
whose business it is to bring such com- 
positions to the public’s attention. 
That is one reason—probably the chief 
one—why opera has not received much 
attention from native composers, 
though there have been a number 
written through the sheer impulse to 
write. If opera is to be an important 
factor in the development of Amer- 
ican music, there will, of a certainty, 
be a nationwide increase in its produc- 
tion and a more genuine reflection of 
American life, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, in its message. When this 
evolution has developed apace, the Amer- 
ican composer will naturally turn more 
frequently to the operatic stage as a 
medium of expression. 

* ~« ~ 





Two One-Act Eleanor Everest Freer 
Operas by is one of the staunch- 
Eleanor Everest est believers in the slo- 
Freer gan of “American 


opera for Americans” 
as well as of “Opera in English.” Not 
only does she preach the gospel on these 
texts, but she does her bit for the cause, 
as a composer, by writing operas with 
English librettos; and, sometimes, on an 
American subject. “The Chilkoot Mai- 
den,” an opera in one act, with book by 
the composer, is a case in point (Mil- 
waukee: Wm. A. Kaun Music Co.). Mrs. 
Freer has based her book on an Alaskan 
story and uses, in its telling, five prin- 
cipals: a mezzo-contralto, mezzo-so- 
prano, soprano, tenor and baritone. 
“Massimilliano, the Court Jester,” has a 
book by Elia W. Peattie, and deals with 
Venice in the fifteenth century. This, 
too, is a one-act opera and requires 
seven soloists: soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
three tenors, baritone and high bass. 

It cannot be said that the cause of 
American opera has been materially ad- 
vanced by the addition of these two 
scores; but, on the other hand, local 
amateur companies desiring to attempt 
something in the way of “grand” opera 
would be able to produce such works as 
these much more readily than the stan- 
dard works, and the scenic requirements 
are of the simplest. 

* * * 


Conductors of women’s 
choruses will be inter- 
ested in a new work by 
Joseph W. Clokey, en- 
titled “How Summer Came” (J. Fischer 
& Bro.). Both the text, by Clara Louise 
Kessler, and the music reflect the influ- 
ence of the American Indian. Mr. Clo- 
key has written his music skillfully, 
gaining his effects, vocally, with music 
that is quite easy to sing and equally 
simple in its harmonic structure. Never- 
theless, he interprets the changing 
moods of the text with fidelity and 
leaves not a little of the onus of inter- 
pretation to the pianist. It is a work 
that deserves a place in the répertoire 
of female choruses. The time of per- 
formance is eleven minutes. 

“The Storke” is a setting of a York- 
shire poem of the fifteenth century and 
is a welcome addition to Christmas carol 
literature. Here, again, Mr. Clokey 
shows skill and musicianship in his part 
writing. Most of the chorus work, which 
is for mixed voices, is a humming ac- 
companiment to an alto solo, and is writ- 
ten in a smooth contrapuntal manner, at 
times dividing into six parts. “Pretense” 


A Budget of 
Choruses by 
J. W. Clokey 


is another piece for mixed voices, a hu- 
morous number, written for the Men- 
delssohn Club of Philadelphia and mak- 
ing use of a rhythmic tick-tock accom- 
paniment in the three lowest voices 
throughout. Mr. Clokey has not forgot- 
ten the men in these recent products. 
“Arab Song” is a vigorous, rhythmical 
chorus that is highly effective and well 


made. 
7 7 = 


Among new choruses 
for women’s voices, in 
three parts, there are 
two arrangements by 
Alfred Moffat of old songs. “Timothy,” 
which may be performed with or with- 
out accompaniment, is a humorous piece, 
in the more sedate style of the early 


Five Numbers 
for Chorus of 
Women’s Voices 


English humorous music. “Come With 
me a-nutting” is another number that 
need not be done with the aid of the pi- 
ano. It has the carefree manner im- 
plied from the title. Neither of these 
pieces is difficult. 

Among other numbers for the same 
combination and from the same press 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) is a soft and 
effective setting of Shelley’s “Music, 
when Soft Voices Die,” made by T. Fred- 
erick H. Candlyn. Sung a cappella it 
would make a good short contrasting 
number in a group. Cuthbert Harris’ 
setting of Moore’s “Say, What Shall We 
Dance?” is lively and tuneful, and the 
same composer’s two-part setting for 
treble voices, “The Swallow,” is equally 
tuneful and bright. Finally, there is a 





Agricultural World Lost Engineer 
When José Mojica Turned to Music 





HICAGO, Dec. 4.—When José Mo- 
jica, tenor of the Chicago Opera, and 
concert artist, first saw the light of day 
on a hacienda in western Mexico, it 
was generally believed that an heir had 


been born who would supervise a large 
estate in the manner of his forefathers. 
Mr. Mojica’s early training was given 














José Mojica 


him in this belief, and he was sent for 
four years to the National College of 
Agriculture in Mexico City, to learn 
agricultural engineering. 

But destiny ruled otherwise. An 
amateur circle of leading families in the 
Mexican capital had arranged to give 
operatic performances, and the youthful 
Mojica, who had already shown talent 
for music, joined them. From the date 
of his first appearance, agriculture lost 
a promising executive. 

At the outset, Mr. Mojica’s talent for 
the stage was clearly seen by his friends, 
and he was advised to train for a career. 
He studied at the Conservatory in 
Mexico City, shortly after making a pro- 
fessional début, as Almaviva in “The 
Barber of Seville.” A month and a half 
later the agricultural college, closed be- 
cause of the revolution, was reopened, 
but Mr. Mojica decided he would not 
enter it again. 

Now, after several successful seasons 
at the Auditorium, where he has sung 
Pelléas, among other rdéles, and has 
created the leading réle in Prokofieff’s 
“Love for Three Oranges,” Mr. Mojica 
is not certain that he does not love 





The Holy Child Easthope Martin 
Martin Luthers celebrated Hymn. The 
last, possibly the loveliest of this gifted 
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agriculture more than music. But he is 
not likely to return to his earlier pro- 
fession. 

Having once determined to study sing- 
ing, he set out for New York, where he 
met, on the street, an impresario who 
had heard him in amateur performances 
given in Mexico City. Mr. Mojica ac- 
cepted a contract to sing in Mexico in 
a company which included Rosa Raisa, 
Maria Gay, Virgilio Lazzari, Gaetano 
Zenatello and others, and appeared in 
small parts so successfully that his 
fellow members spoke well of him to the 
late Cleofonte Campanini, when they 
came to Chicago. Through the recom- 
mendations of Lodovico Oliviero, also a 
member of the Chicago Opera, Cam- 
panini was induced to try out the young 
Mexican, granting him ten appearances. 
After his first performance, as Bucklaw, 
in “Lucia di Lammermoor,’ Campanini 
offered him a five-year contract. Mr. 
Mojica, having filled that engagement, 
has been an able member of the com- 
pany for two more years. 


Spanish Concert Songs 


Mr. Mojica also has unusual talent 
for recitals, and has earned an excel- 
lent reputation in this field. Interest- 
ing features of his programs are Span- 
ish songs, sung in a costume trimmed 
with heirlooms. 

The background from which Mr. Mo- 
jica has gathered his Spanish songs is 
chiefly that of Mexico, where the Span- 
ish influence in music, falling upon the 
civilization of the Aztec and Inca em- 
pires, has produced a type in which sad- 
ness prevails, but which, in form, is 
notably complete, with rounded melody, 
and patterned upon the madrigal. 
Musically speaking. he feels it is the 
Mexican song which typifies the most 
academic and complete expression of 
the Spanish lyric output. Mexico, too, 
has produced a larger number of songs 
than any other Spanish speaking coun- 
try. 

Cuba comes next in productivity, and 
the Cuban song, of a jazz-like nature, 
has been extensively adopted in South 
American countries, including Colombia, 
Venezuela and Carraca. 

Mr. Mojica is by no means deaf to 
the beauties of the native songs of 
Spain, the Jota of Aragon, the songs 
of Basque, or the best known of all, the 
canto hondo, or canto flaminco, of south- 
ern Andalusia, with long phrases, elabo- 
rate vocalizations and other adornments 
which display a Moorish influence, and 
which offer the prototype of what the 
world in general knows as the Spanish 
song proper. 

The young tenor includes specimens 
of all these schools in his programs. 
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two-part song by William Baines, en- 
titled “It’s Raining,” that successfully 
imitates falling rain. 

* x * 


Four Sacred W. Berwald’s “Pass 
Choruses for Me not, O Gentle Sa- 
Church Choirs viour” is an anthem 

for mixed voices hav- 
ing the smooth melodic flow that is 
usually a part of this composer’s work. 
Two short solos are for a soprano voice, 
and the chorus parts are effective and 
simple in their requirements. “Love One 
Another,” by Stanley T. Reiff, is tune- 
ful, and makes use of a short introduc- 
tory bass solo. W. R. Voris has made 
a setting of Thomas Hastings’ poem, be- 
ginning “Prayer is the Soul’s sincere 
desire.” The title of the anthem is “The 
Path of Prayer.” The composer has 
written a melodic, homophonic piece, to 
be sung unaccompanied. Another pub- 
lication from the press that brought out 
these anthems (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
is a set of “Twenty Amens” by Paul 
Ambrose, each of them varying in length 
from four to twelve measures. 

* * * 


“Sylvan Shad- Charles Huerter, a 


ows,” for popular writer of 
Violin. by C. songs and piano pieces, 
Huerter has composed a num- 


ber for violin, entitled 
“Sylvan Shadows” (White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.) that should find many 
admirers. One is reminded of Mendels- 
sohn’s “On Wing of Song,” both by the 
rhythm and the style of the melody and 
accompaniment, though there is no hint 
of plagiarism. Mr. Huerter can write 
good melodies, and this is one of them. 
It flows easily and never becomes either 
monotonous or commonplace. 


NEW VOLUME CHARTS 
MUSIC’S WAY FOR YOUNG 








“For young students and music-lovers,” 
says the author’s preface to “Music and 
Music-Makers,” by Constance Morse 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
The volume, which runs to some 350 
pages, is a readable elementary general 
history of the art from its beginnings 
to Debussy and MacDowell. In general, 
the early historical chapters on ancient 
and medieval music are more complete 
than the studies, for instance, of major 
composers. These latter sections doubt- 
less are first introductions, and need to 
be supplemented by study of biographies. 

The work is frankly a multum in parvo 
—with an extensive bibliography at the 
end—and it includes facts more or less 
authentic (regarding the composers men- 
tioned) and those less so. Needless, to 
say, it gives an “expurgated” version of 
their lives, with all failings rigorously 
suppressed, and a fair quota of colorful 
anecdotes in the class of the Washing- 
ton-cherry-tree classic. 

There are sections devoted to the opera, 
oratorio, the piano, violin. Here a de- 
gree of information of a technical sort 
is imbedded, which is rather more ad- 
vanced than the naive biography. 

The author is a teacher of Brookline, 
Mass., and her style is adequate, but for 
the most part it bears the imprint of a 
rather conversational method, suggestive 
of the classroom. There are several 
striking half-tone illustrations. 

This work might also have an interest 
for the sophisticated—perhaps proving 
even more entertaining than in the case 
of children. Here for instance is an 
inimitable summary: “A _ remarkable 
pianist who lost his right arm on a hunt- 
ing expedition when a mere boy was the 
Hungarian count, Ceza (Sic!) Zichy. 
With a passionate love of music and a 
spirit unconquered by fate, he became a 
left-hand virtuoso, etc.” R. M. K. 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
WASHINGTON OPERA 


Concert Schedule Brings Re- 
nowned Artists in 
Fine Programs 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 11.—The Washing- 
ton National Opera Company, Edouard 
Albion director. presented “Pique Dame” 
the evening of Dec. 7 in the Lyric before 
an appreciative audience. The appear- 
ance was under the local management of 
the Albaugh Bureau of Concerts. 
Throughout the performance the Rus- 
sian artists cast for the principal rdéles 
disclosed vocal skill and gave evidence 
of operatic routine. Jacques Samous- 
soud conducted with understanding and 
produced an effective ensemble. The 
opera was new to local hearers and the 
melodious trend of its arias was easily 
followed. 

A Wagnerian program was presented 
by the New York Symphony Dec. 8 in 
the Lyric with Ernestine Schumann 
Heink as soloist. An ovation was given 
the venerable artist as she appeared on 
the stage. After her dramatic singing 
of Erda’s Warning from “Das Rhein- 
gold” and Waltraute’s Narrative the 
audience gave marked evidence of artis- 
tic approval. Such enthusiasm is sel- 
dom shown in regard to a singer. It 
was a thrilling tribute. The orchestra 
played Wagnerian excerpts with vivid 
suggestion of their dramatic content. 
This concert was under the local man- 
agement of Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented Claudia 
Muzio, prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera Company, in recital in the Lyric 
on Dec. 2. This concert was one in a 
course of special attractions. 

The same management presented the 
De Reszké Singers—Francis Luther, 
Floyd Townsley, Erwyn Mutch and 
Howard Kellog—in a joint program with 
Will Rogers in the Lyric on Dec. 10. 
The quartet sang with taste, making 
an appeal with several Negro spirituals 
and old favorites. 

The English Singers gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience that heard the 
seventh Peabody recital on Friday, Dec. 
10. Old motets, madrigals and ballads, 
folk-songs, street cries and carols were 
sung with a beautiful blending of tone. 
Contrapuntal devices were clearly out- 
lined. The humor and quaintness, the 
drollery and varied mood suggested in 
the various songs invited close atten- 
tion. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Glee 
Club gave a special holiday concert in 
the Maryland Casualty Clubhouse Audi- 








St. Olaf Choir Booked for Tour 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Dec. 11.—Many 
musical centers in the eastern part of 
the United States will be visited by the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir on its annual 
tour in January and February, Paul G. 
Schmidt, manager of the choir, an- 
nounces. Opening its principal tour on 
Jan. 24, this choral organization will 
sing in Orchestral Hall, Chicago. © Con- 
certs will be given en route to Boston, 
where the choir will sing on Feb. 4. A 
concert will be given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Feb. 8 Two 
days later the chorus will be heard in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music. The 
tour will close in Washington, on Feb. 
12, G. S. 
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torium, Dec. 9. This was the club’s first 
public performance under its new con- 
ductor, George Castelle. The chorus 
showed that careful preparation had 
been given to each number, and re- 
sponded to the conductor’s will with good 
attack and dynamic shadings. Elsie 
Craft Hurley, soprano, and George 
Wiedefeld, baritone, were the soloists. 
Mrs. George Castelle was the accompan- 
ist. Charlotte Rodda was at the piano 
for the chorus, and Frederick R. Weaver 
assisted at the organ. 





Gifts of Pennsylvania 
Soprano Win Approval 
in Proschowsky Studio 
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Frantz Proschowsky and Eleanor Starkey 


West Chester, Pa., might seem to pos- 
sess a spell that is particularly auspi- 
cious for singers, if one is inclined to 
put an interpretation upon certain coin- 
cidences with which that city is con- 
nected. 

Eleanor Starkey, gifted pupil of 
Frantz Proschowsky, is a native of West 
Chester, which for a number of years 
was the home of Louise Homer. It was 
through one of Mme. Homer’s sisters 
and through a well-known doctor of her 
home town that Mr. and Mrs. Pierre du 
Pont, of Wilmington, Del., heard Miss 
Starkey. They were so impressed with 
her remarkable talent that they decided 
she ought to have the opportunity to 
start a musical career. 

Miss Starkey is a graduate of the 
West Chester State Normal School and 
attended the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has studied music since she was a 
child at the school which was her home 
and where her father was a teacher 
the West Chester State Normal School. 
She also studied and sang professionally 
in Philadelphia. 

Amelita Galli-Curci heard Miss 
Starkey in 1923, when she was seven- 
teen, and was so impressed with her 





talent that she sent her to Mr. Pro- 
schowsky to study. In order to do this, 
Miss Starkey taught school in New 


Jersey, but is now enabled to concentrate 
entirely on her study through the phil- 
anthropy of Mr. and Mrs. du Pont. 

Miss Starkey has a coloratura voice 
of unusual quality and phenomenal 
range, singing from the G below middle 
C to a sustained G above high C. 





Contest Is Arranged for Students in 
South Dakota 


ABERDEEN, S. D., Dec. 11.—The an- 
nual district music contests will be held 
at the Northern State Teachers College 
on April 21 and 22. This will be the 
third time that the contests have been 
held at the college. The territory com- 
prising the Northern districts includes 
the counties of Armstrong, Brown, 
Campbell. Carson, Clark, Day. Edmunds, 
Dewey, Faulk, Marshall, McPherson, 
Potter, Spink, Walworth, Ziebach and 
Roberts. The contest is for high school 
students; no contestant can be over 
twenty-one years of age. G. S. 





Cara Verson on Tour 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Cara  Verson, 
pianist, has left Chicago for a tour 
which embraces New York, Washington, 
several New Jersey cities and Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. She will return after Dec. 17. 





“Blue Danube” Is Subject of 
London Film 


ONDON, Nov. 27.—The lilting 
refrain of “The Blue Danube” 
formed the basis of a film, the 
first presentation of which was 
given at the New Scala Theater. 
The prologue, a very unusual 
though enjoyable feature, shows 
Johann Strauss, sitting at the pi- 
ano in his room, trying to inter- 
pret thoughts into what has be- 
come, perhaps, his most famous 
waltz. He makes two attempts 
and fails, but after drawing the 
blinds and gazing on the river, he 
feels inspiration come to him, and 
he seats himself at the piano once 
more. The music of the familiar 
air is used throughout the picture 
to typify the old life of Vienna, re- 
vived in the story. 








WICHITA IS ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER GALLI-CURCIS ART 





Soprano Draws Large Audience, In- 
creased by Music Lovers from Nearby 


Towns—Other Events Pleasing 

WIicuHiTA, KAN., Dec. 11.—A well filled 
Forum” greeted Amelita  Galli-Curci 
when she appeared once more before an 
audience of music lovers of this city and 
outlying towns. All her numbers were 
vociferously applauded. Especially in 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Manuel Berenguer’s flute 
obbligato, as also in “La Nuit,” by Rub- 
instein did the diva seem in a particu- 
larly happy mood. “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “Suwanee River,” as sung by Mme. 
Galli-Curci, never fail to elicit grateful 
demonstrations from an_ audience. 
Homer Samuels contributed four excel- 
lent piano numbers to the program. 

Anne Bertner, dramatic soprano of 
Little Rock, Ark., appeared in a recital 
before the Saturday Afternoon Musical 
Club in the Twentieth Century Club 
House. Her singing was well received 
by the audience, which demanded several 
encores. The program consisted of an 
aria from “Les Huguenots,” and a num- 
ber of songs by contemporary compos- 
ers. Susie Ballinger Newman was the 
accompanist. 

The Junior Musical Club met in the 
Twentieth Century Club House to dis- 
cuss “Descriptive Nationalistic Piano 
Music.” Harold Newman gave a sketch 
of American composers. The difference 
between program and absolute music 
was discussed by Drusilla Reichard. The 
questions “What is the folk-music of 
America?” and “Can you see the differ- 
ence between the folk-music of northern 
and southern countries?” were answered 
by Dorothy Deaver. Musical numbers 
were performed by Guy Snyder, John 
Hasty, Mary Dorothy Collyer, Aileen 
Lee, Evelyn King, and a quartet of 
Wichita high school boys. 

T. L. KRess. 
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PHILADELPHIA SCALA 
GIVES OPERA TWINS 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
Separated by Ballet— 
Casts Efficient 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—Full-blooded 
and full-voiced performances of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” marked 
the third appearance of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Grand Opera Company last 
night in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
A very large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted the endeavors of the organiza- 
tion, which is so well living up to its 
slogan of bringing grand opera to the 
people without private subsidizing. 
George E. Nitzsche, president, and 
Francesco Pelosi, general director, have 
full faith in the policy of presentation of 
opera of high grade at popular prices, 
and their ideal thus far has met with 
prompt response of music lovers who 
care for opera for its own sake. 

James De Gaviria, the talented and 
comely young leading tenor, achieved 
successfully the tour de force of singing 
both Turiddu and Canio, winning de- 
served plaudits for each and yielding 
to insistent demands by repeating “Vesti 
la Giubba.” 

The Santuzza of Fidela Campigna was 
tragically conceived and_ beautifully 
sung. Excellent work was done by 
Margharita Villa as Lola, Thelma Mel- 
rose Davies as Mamma Lucia and Valen- 
tine Faganiak as Alfio, in “Cavalleria.” 
This was dramatically conducted by 
Clarence Nice, who brought out all the 
high coloration of the score. Mr. Nice 
also directed the seasonable ballet “Nuit 
de Noel,” a charming fantasy in which 
Christmas toys were impersonated by 
Catherine Littlefield, the premiére 
danseuse; Marjorie Haines, Ann Gray, 
Bettina Schofield, William Bernhart and 
others, including a very large and grace- 
ful corps de ballet in classic figures. 

Helen Sheridan made a piquant Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” acting alluringly and 
singing with splendid diction and dra- 
matic effect. The Tonio of Elia Palma 
was convincingly clownish and_ gro- 
tesquely malicious, and he had to repeat 
his theatrical Prologo. Valentine Fa- 
ganiak made Silvio more than the usual 
lay figure, and Adolfo Roberti was ex- 
cellent as Beppe. Piro Paci read the 
glowing score with adequate realization 
of its emotional potencies. 








Virginia Moreno to Sing in Georgia 


Virginia Moreno, who will in the fu- 
ture specialize in Spanish songs in cos- 
tume, is leaving for a southern trip and 
makes her first appearance with the 
Rome Symphony, Rome, Ga. Miss Mo- 
reno will sing in several Georgia towns, 
concluding the tour in Savannah on 
Jan. 13 as soloist with the St. Cecilia 
Society. On Nov. 9 Miss Moreno sang 
with the Chaminade Club in Yonkers 
and, on Nov. 16, at the inauguration of 
the professional chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 
silon. 
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SYMPHO..Y CONCERTS 
BEGIN IN WINNIPEG 


Chorus, String Quartet and 
Other Programs Figure 
in List 


By Mary Moncrieff 





WINNIPEG, Dec. 11.—The season’s sym- 
phony concerts were opened on a recent 
Sunday in the Metropolitan Theater 
under the auspices of the Winnipeg Or- 
chestral Club. Hugh C. M. Ross was 
the conductor. The program brought 
forth Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony and 
two works of special merit by a local 
composer, George Bowles. Mrs. Burton 
Kurth, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. 

Music lovers had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
Alexander Koshetz, conductor, in the 
Walker Theater in three concerts—two 
evenings and one matinée. Max Pol- 
likoff, violinist, was the assisting artist. 
Joseph Barsky accompanied M. Pollikoff. 


The concerts were under aay local man- 
agement of Fred M. 

Charles Marchand, reine Canadian 
baritone, gave a very interesting pro- 
gram of French-Canadian folk-songs to 
a large and interested audience as- 
sembled in Young Church. Ernest 
Patience was the accompanist and solo 
pianist. He played one of his own com- 
positions, “Valse de Concert.” The con- 
cert was held under the management of 
the National Council of Education. 

The Hart House String Quartet, con- 


sisting of Milton Blackstone, viola; 
Harry Adaskin, second violin; Boris 
Hambourg, ‘cello, and Geza de Kresz, 


first violin, gave a concert in Central 
Church recently. The program con- 
sisted of three pieces from Moussorg- 
sky’s “Pictures at an _ Exhibition.” 
Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, the 
Rasoumowsky Quartet in E Minor. As 


one of the encores, the players gave “A 
Saint Malo” by Dr. Ernest Macmillan. 

Ronald Gibson gave the first in a 
series of organ recitals, under the aus- 
pices of the Winnipeg Center, Canadian 
College of Organists, in Westminster 
Church on a recent Sunday. 

The Australian National Band, AIl- 
bert H. Baille, conductor, gave four 
delightful programs in the Walker 
Theater recently. The soloists were 
Arthur Stender, Harold Reid, Clarrie 
Collins. 

The members of the band were guests 
at a civic reception in the council cham- 
ber of the City Hall, and an address 
5 Reena was given by Mayor R. B. 

ebb. 





Morgana and Schelling Give Joint Re- 
cital in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—Nina Mor- 
gana, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and 
Ernest Schelling, pianist and composer, 
were the stars of an enjoyable recital in 
the Penn Athletic Club series, given in 
the ballroom of that institution recent- 
ly. Among Miss Morgana’s most effec- 
tive numbers were “Girometta” by Si- 
belle and “Children of the Moon,” by 
Elinor Warren. Mr. Schelling was at 
his admirable best in his own composi- 
tions, including the highly atmospheric 
“Chateau Villigrade,” his “Nocturne” 
and “Tempestuoso.” Impeccable technic, 
and a fine poetic imagination were con- 
sistent qualities of his artistry through- 
out all his offerings. RN A vd 





Ukrainians Sing in Warrensburg 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., Dec. 11.—Alexan- 
der Koshetz and the Ukrainian National 
Chorus provided the second concert of 
the winter’s course, sponsored by the 
student body of the Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College recently. The 
soloist was Max Pollikoff, violinist, 
with Joseph Barsky at the piano. Eight 
of the numbers were arrangements by 
Mr. Koshetz. L. D. 





CuicaGco.—Rosalind Kaplan, pupil of 
Maurice Rosenfeld, assisted Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini in their joint re- 
cital in Kalamazoo, Mich., recently. 


CONCERTS IN CANTON 





Clavilux Impresses—Maier and Pattison 
Appear with MacDowell Club 


CANTON, OHIO, Dec. 11.—Thomas Wil- 
fred, with his clavilux, was brought here 
by the Quota Club recently. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison appeared 
in the First Christian Church under the 
auspices of the MacDowell Club in a two- 
piano recital. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus, Ira Pen- 
niman directing, presented “The Queen 
of the Sea,” by Hummell. The solo parts 
were taken by Isabella Addis, contralto, 
of Cleveland, and Mrs. Henry Ernst, 
soprano, of Canton. 

William McKinley Relief Corps No. 4, 
with four of Canton’s artists, gave a con- 
cert in the Northern Hotel. 

William Schmitz, baritone and in- 
ventor, and Professor Grilli, accompan- 
ist, gave a recital, and the following 
programs were presented under the 
auspices of the Jewish Center Metro 
Club Forum: the University Club of 
Cleveland, the Canton Chapter of Ha- 
dassah and the Sisterhood—three un- 
usually good concerts. 

The Alpenrosli Swiss Singing Society 
gave a large “frolic” and extensive pro- 
gram with Professor Grilli in charge. 

There have been a number of students’ 
recitals recently. Students of Mount 
Union Musical Studio were heard in the 
Woman’s Club, directed by E. L. Allen. 
Mrs. George Collins of New Philadelphia 
presented Paul Allen of this city in piano 
recital. Ira Peniman presented Ada Car- 
rier, soprano, and his wife presented Vir- 
ginia English, pianist. Aura Webb pre- 
sented her pupils in piano recital. Laura 
Armitage gave several piano recitals, 
and Ralph Clewell gave one. 

Other piano recitals were those by 
Edna Herron, M. O. Ruch, Georgia Flad, 
Leah Berndt, Ruth Cogan, Jeannette 
Smith, Isabelle Ames, Mrs. A. W. Bader. 
Dorothy Antony, Verna Greene, Ethel 
Hewitt, Professor Grilli, Mary F. Hoo- 
ver. Mrs. Clarence Dretke, Mrs. William 
Callaway. Mrs. C. K. Donat, Ethel Da- 
vidson, Olive Kiehl, Joy McKinney, 


Mount Marie College, Josephine Menuez, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Maneul, Florence M 
Nusley, M. Poulton, Eva Pfendler, Doro 
thy Fleming and LaDyne Koffel, Lucille 
Smith, Helen Popovich, Minnie Swift 
Pinkerton, Gladys Townsend, Mrs. Palm- 
er Woolsey, Lola Barth, Grace Doll, and 
Mrs. C. M. Wehl 

Of unusual interest was a piano recital 
given by Anna Bolus Loichot, in which 
appeared a pupil of Hermann Schmidt, 
Frederick Vogelsang, a five-year-old vio- 
linist. 

The voice pupils of William Strassner 
and violin pupils of Mrs. Gail Watson 
Cable were also heard in recital. 

Florence Clark Wiseman, a resident 
of Cleveland, formerly of Canton, gave 
a voice recital recently. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 





Wichita Musicians Give Programs 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 11.—Seniors of 
Mount Carmel Academy recently pre- 
sented a program which opened and 
closed with chorus numbers. The soloists 


were Madeline Maloney, Lela Merriam, 
Frances Phillipi, Cassie Taylor, Irene 
McManus, Catherine Mooney, Florence 
Gray, Ora Crane, Virginia Gaume, Lois 
Moan, Marguerite Brown, Sylvana Gras- 
si, Frances Kelly, Helen Fleming, Alice 
Peterson, Matilda Gaume. The following 
pupils of the Power-Myers Conservatory 
have appeared in recital: Grace Carol 
Kindsvater, Thelma Woodford, Lucia 
Helt, Rosena Marshall, Helen McCann, 
Marie Boles, Elona Skaer, Dorothy Nach- 
trieb, Mrs. Floyd Bailey, ae Se 





Easton Concert Is Enjoyed 


EASTON, PaA., Dec. 11.—On Dec. 3, in the 
High School Auditorium, a concert was 
successfully given under the management 
of James Beam, supervisor of music in 
the Easton public schools. The soloists 
were Keith Macleod, pianist, studio man- 
ager at WJZ; Darl Bethman, baritone, 
assistant announcer at WHAP; William 
Littlewood, ’cellist of the Easton Sym- 
phony. Edna Jones, of Easton, was ac- 
companist. M. H. 
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Johann Strauss Meiaorial for 


Influence of Skriabin Vital in the Music of Today 7 


Parisian Critic Finds Composer’s Style Has Roused Conscious Antipathy Among French Mu- 
sicians, Because of Its Antithetic Ideals—Works of the Russian Musician Analyzed as 
Subservient to a Religious Ideal—Its Influence Strong in Slav Country Because of 


Inherent Lyricism 





_— réle played by Skriabin in modern 
music has been variously essayed. In 
Russia his influence is rather strong in 
the modern school, despite such indi- 
vidual diverging methods as those of 
Stravinsky. In other countries, especial- 
ly France, it is a negligible quantity. 
The case for the composer is summed 
up by Boris de Schloezer, Parisian critic, 
writing in the London Sackbut. 

“Sknabin was a great musician,” he 
says. “His supremacy in Russia, despite 
certain attempts at reaction, due to the 
influence of Medtner, Rachmaninoff, and, 
more recently, of Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff, seems still to be firmly i . 
even though this supremacy does not ex- 
tend beyond the frontiers of the new 
Russia. 

“What amazes every musician of that 
land who, after years of seclusion im- 
posed by war and revolution, travels to 
Western Europe, is certainly to note the 
insignificant role played by Skriabin in 
post-bellum musical life, especially in 
France, though the programs of English 
and German concerts often include his 
last Sonatas, his ‘Prométhée,’ or his 
‘Poéme de |’Extase.’ 

“In France the attitude of hostile in- 
difference is so marked and appears so 
deep-rooted that no amount of propa- 
gandism seems capable of modifying it— 
many pianists, fresh from Russia and 
full of enthusiasm on reaching Paris, 
give up the struggie after a few fruitless 
attempts and repudiate their god. 

“The art of Skriabin does not ‘catch 
on’ in Paris; it is dying out. This is 
an extremely significant fact. His art, 
indeed, seems to me essentially revolu- 
tionary; the opposition to its promulga- 
tion shown in French musical circles 
(the masses would end by accepting him, 
if one insisted), originates in a sort of 
vague presentiment of the explosive 
power of Skriabinism and of its anti- 
European spirit. Though we know so 
little of the man, we divine that he is an 
enemy. The repugnance is instinctive, 
though good reasons are not lacking to 
explain it afterward and give it a firm 
basis: e.g., it is said that Skriabin in- 
vented nothing, that he borrowed from 
Liszt and Chopin, that he is a belated 
Wagnerian, in a word, a ‘romantic’— 
the worst of all insults nowadays. Peo- 
ple do not want to listen to him, because 
they are vaguely conscious of danger. 
Nor are they wrong. From this point 
of view, the reason why Paris obstinate- 
ly rejects Skriabin while London and 
Berlin acclaim him is that France for 
the past eight years has been a strong- 
hold of the anti-revolutionary spirit. 

“But what mean such terms as ‘revo- 
lutionary’ and ‘anti-revolutionary’ in the 
world of music? 


A “Revolutionary” 


“When I say that the work of Skriabin 
is essentially revolutionary, I do not 
dream of regarding him as a Bolshevist 
and comparing his work with that of 
the Communists. I knew him personally, 
and I feel certain that he would today 
have been one of the émigrés, like Proko- 
fieff, and that he would have been an 
implacable foe of Russian Communism. 
In claiming Skriabin as a revolutionary, 
I mean that the spirit animating his 
work, his tendencies, his conceptions of 
art and life, the means he used, the ob- 
jects he pursued—all this was essentially 
opposed to the spirit of Western art. 

“I am aware that this art is not a 
homogeneous whole, and that between 
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Schénberg and Stravinsky, for instance, 
a great divergence is noticeable. And 
yet Skriabin is opposed to both, as also 
to Ravel and Fauré. The fact is, their 
conception of art is quite wsthetic, and 
well within the compass of our culture; 
they are alike artists and artisans. They 
ereate more or less successful works 





Alexander Skriabin 


which will enrich our artistic inherit- 
ance: symphonies added to symphonies, 
sonatas to sonatas, operas to operas, 
ete... . Perhaps some day other genres 
will come into existence, but the series 
extends indefinitely. Now what Skriabin 
really desired was to end this profusion, 
to close the series, and so create a work 
filling up the gap, one that would fully 
satisfy all our efforts and desires. ; 

“You see the difference: the artist, 
as we know him, is in the world of the 
relative; Skriabin imposes on his art an 
end absolute in itself. This is but a 
dream, it will be said, a dream which 
may have haunted the brains of many 
artists who none the less have quietly 
plodded along! 

“But this dream was pursued by Skria- 
bin during the whole of his life: it ani- 
mates his art and is the mainspring of 
his work; it inspires every page he wrote, 
and, when death came, the composer ac- 
tually renounced the production of piano- 
forte and orchestral pieces and gave 
himself up entirely to his magnum opus, 
his ‘Mystery’. Nothing remains to us 
of this ‘Mystery,’ all of whose details 
Skriabin had settled in theory. It was 
fantastic, quite impossible to realize. 
All the same, it gave a unique character 
to his entire musical activity, a special 
trend, a specific attitude. 


Religion’s Handmaid 


“This musical activity is placed at the 
service of certain religious ideas; art is 
a form of magic and its work an incan- 
tation; the artist is a mage, a priest. 
And this not metaphysically but in ac- 
tual fact, in the full meaning of the 
words. That, therefore, to which Skria- 
bin finally aspires is the death of art, 
swallowed up in the cult of mysticism. 
His music endeavors to kill music as we 
know it—sonatas, poems, operas—all 
those ‘objects’ which achieve but partial- 
ly a certain relative beauty. 

“The musical predecessors of Skriabin 
are Chopin, Liszt and Wagner (who also 
greatly influenced his ideology). The 
author of the ‘Poéme de |’Extase’ owes 
nothing to the Russian national school, 
to the ‘Five,’ and so at first sight, with 
his sonorous language, he appears a 
thorough European. This, indeed, was 
what certain foreign critics, disappointed 
in their hopes of exoticism, found fault 
with in him. Now, he is exotic, though 
on a quite different plane: this refined 
European assails the very foundations of 
the westhetic culture of the West, and his 
rapture, his mystic exaltation, the heroic 
enthusiasm of a soul all saturated with 
the absolute, are the very negation of 
the spirit of realism and order, of the 
moderation and compromise which are 
now sought in Europe, of that relativism 
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which is finding its way into every de- 
partment of life. 

“The musical language spoken by 
Skriabin, one that he has made his very 
own, shows, on close inspection, the same 
revolutionary characters as his inmost 
thought; indeed, when listening to his 
music, it would seem as though its inter- 
pretation by our instruments within the 
compass of modern scales, were regarded 
by the author as no better than a pis 
aller. And assuredly this is no illusion, 
for the exasperating chromatism of 
Skriabin’s style and its atonic tendencies 
clearly reveal that his musical thought 
is hostile to evenness of temperament, 
to the convention of unchanging sounds. 


Harmonic System 


“His harmonic writing seems to be the 
result of an approximate transcription, 
or rather of an adaptation of ultra- 
chromatic sound-images to the conven- 
tions of an even temperament. This ex- 
plains the harmonic and melodic style 
of the last five Sonatas, where the author 
uses modes whose structure expresses 
different series of natural sounds. 

“In this connection, Skriabin is wholly 
opposed to Stravinsky, whose music—at 
first considered so revolutionary and 
dangerously ‘Scythian’—moves freely 
within the confines of Western music and 
never attempts to shake off its fetters. 
Skriabin, on the other hand, turns upon 
the culture that nourished him and en- 
deavors to break through the frame 
which would hold him in. He does not, 
indeed, aspire after anarchy, but at- 
tempts to reorganize sound from top to 
bottom, to make it richer and more 
flexible, more expressive, and magically 
more active. 

“Skriabin’s great success in Russia, 
and his irresistible influence upon the 
young, by no means prove that his ideas 
are accepted and assimilated in that 
country, or that the ecstatic and mystic 
spirit which gives life to his art has 
deeply stirred musicians: these have 
more especially allowed themselves to be 
attracted by the emotional pathos of this 
art, by its wildly enthusiastic and sen- 
sual lyrical quality. It is his forms and 
methods that have been imitated; the 
genius of the master remains unrevealed 
to his pupils. His mystical aspirations 
and religious aims have been completely 
abandoned, though indeed, at the begin- 
ning, they largely contributed to his suc- 
cess and popularity by exciting the 
curiosity of the literary and artistic 
public. 

“To sum up, modern Russians have, 
as it were, neutralized the explosive 
quality of Skriabin’s work; they have 
blunted the edge of his dangerous 
weapon, and have relegated him to his 
own place: that of a great musician 
amongst many others.” 


Vienna Café 


IENNA, Nov. 27.—A Johann 

Strauss memorial by the sculp- 
tor, E. Hejda, has been placed in 
the Café Palmhof, a coffee house 
which the composer used to fre- 
quent and where his waltzes were 
much played by the orchestra. 
The ceremony was held in the 
presence of a large company of 
musical folk. The guest of honor 
was Adele Strauss, the Waltz 
King’s widow. Among those par- 
ticipating were the Schubertbund 
and solo performers. One of the 
last living survivors of the vio- 
linists in the Johann Strauss or- 
chestra was present. 











LONG BEACH AFFAIRS 


Woman’s Music Study Club Hears Own 
Artists—Other Programs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 11.—Mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Music Study Club 
gave a program recently. Pauline Ven- 
able Turrill played Bach, Beethoven, 
Liszt and MacDowell compositions; Mrs. 
Allen K. Chase, violinist, was heard in 
Kreisler and Wieniawski numbers; Con- 
stancia Weisgerber, soprano, gave selec- 
tions from “Mignon” and other songs. 
Compositions of Herbert L. Clarke, di- 
rector of Long Beach Municipal Band, 
were played by Irmel Orris Padgham, 
cornetist. Accompanists were Mrs. J. 
Oliver Brison and Herminie Taenzer 
Gaisford. 

The annual recital by the combined 
glee clubs of Polytechnic High Schools 
took place in the High School Audito- 
rium, with Ethel Ardis as director. Sara 
Pepple and Edith Wyant were pianists. 
There are over 100 in the three glee 
clubs. The soloists were Foster Rucker, 
baritone, and Julietta Burnett, soprano. 

Soloists presented by the Opera Read- 
ing Club, Dec. 2, in the analysis of 
“Samson and Delilah” by Dr. Frank 
Nagel, pianist-lecturer, were Mrs. James 
C. Savery, mezzo-soprano, Delilah; Rolla 
Alford, baritone, High Priest; Don Grid- 
ley, tenor, Samson; Frank Geiger, bass, 
Abimelech. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The 
Sunset Trail” was given by the Cadman 
Choral Club, directed by Rolla Alford, 
on Dec. 3. The orchestra was led by 
Eva Anderson. The soloists were Ar- 
thur Booth, Geraldine Hill, Ora Snook, 
William Blust, Lawrence Millerd, War- 
ren Blair and John R. Steen. The pres- 
entation was very colorful. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 








Coast Children Give Patriotic Concert 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 11.—Four hun- 
dred and seventy-five school students, 
representing twenty-seven junior high 
and grammar schools of the city, united 
in singing patriotic and other songs in 
the Fairmont Hotel recently. Estelle 
Carpenter, music supervisor of the 
schools, directed, and Rudy Seiger and 
his Fairmont Hotel Orchestra played 
the accompaniments. A pretty compli- 
ment was the singing of Mr. Seiger’s 
“Caljfornia” Lullaby. M. M. F. 
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HE past year has been notable in 

the advancement of Negro music. 
More and more this music is finding 
a place in the hearts of the people of 
the world. New attitudes are being 
taken toward this art, and it is more 
and more becoming the basis of seri- 
ous study on the part of the leading 
musicians of the world. The tragic 
beauty of this music is more and more 
becoming apparent, and its place in 
the music of the world is more or 
less secure. Music represents the 
Negro’s highest contribution to the 
artistic culture and advancement of 
American civilization, and perhaps 
there is no music that has had a more 
interesting history. It developed 
under strange circumstances, which 
gave the black man an opportunity to 
express his soul as he could not have 
done in any other way. 

Negro music represents a_ historical 
development, which began with the ar- 
rival of the slaves in 1619 through to 
the present time. What has helped to 
preserve this music has been the effort 
of Negro schools and colleges, which 
have sent out quartets and singers that 
have gone throughout the country giving 
concerts on this music and explaining 
its origin. 

At the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
music has been one of the chief features 
of the Negro’s part in the celebration. 
A pageant entitled “Loyalty’s Gift” and 
written and directed by Mrs. Dora Cole 
Norman, and presented in the exposi- 
tion auditorium, was based on Negro 
music. Another feature was the singing 
of a chorus of 1000 voices in a concert 
of spirituals in the exposition audi- 
torium. A special quartet from Fisk 
University, under the direction of Mrs. 
Agnes Work, director of music at Fisk 
University, gave daily concerts in the 
exposition auditorium, much to the de- 
light of the visitors to the Sesquicen- 
tennial. 

Around music is based most of the 
progress of the Negro, and during the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the nation, the one distinct thing that 
the Negro has to offer is music. Due to 
music the Negro was able to survive the 
long period of slavery, the one weapon 
with which he had to express his soul 
as he was passing through this pe- 
riod. Distinguished critics during the 
past year have been profuse in their 
praise of the possibilities of Negro 
music. They say it ought to be revered 
and treasured as a contribution of art. 
Spirituals are frequently used by the 
leading white artists on their programs, 
and it is interesting to note the recep- 
tion these songs received. 


National Convention Meets 


The National Association of Negro 
Musicians held its eighth annual con- 
vention this year in Philadelphia. It 
brought together a representative gath- 
ering of teachers, students, and concert 
artists, and during its six days’ session 
many vital matters were discussed 
making for the improvement of the 
status of the Negro in the field of music. 

The convention devoted a great deal 
of discussion toward the preservation of 
Negro spirituals, and went on record 
against the present tendency on the part 
of some to commercialize and cheapen 
these songs by singing them in vaude- 


ville, and for no other reason than ex- 
ploitation. The convention held that 
the Negro spirituals were sacred and 
that every effort should be made to pro- 
tect them from exploitation. The con- 
vention also advocated that the spirit- 
uals be sung by trained singers who had 
some knowledge of the historical as well 
as artistic value of these songs. The 
need of more chamber music among 
Negro musicians was also discussed at 
the convention, and to encourage higher 
forms of compositions among composers 
in general. 

In order to assist in the encourage- 
ment of compositions among Negro 
composers, the Robert Curtis Ogden As- 
sociation, through Rodman Wanamaker, 
will offer $1,000 in prizes. Dr. Nathaniel 
Dett, head of the department of music 
of Hampton Institute, speaking before 
the convention, said: “The artistic possi- 
bilities of the spirituals are limitless if 
properly interpreted by competent and 
sympathetic singers.” He added that 
the Association should protest against 
“untrained singers trying to interpret 
these spirituals.” 

There were many interesting features 
attached to the convention this year. 
More and more this gathering is be- 
coming a potent factor in the artistic 
development of the Negro in America. 
An interdenominational “choirfest” 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
programs of the convention. The con- 
ductors were Eva Evans, Van Whitted, 
Julian Adger, and Russell Johnson. 
Young Negro musictans who were mak- 
ing their formal début were given an 
opportunity to appear before the con- 
vention, and one of the delightful fea- 
tures of the convention this year was 
a matinee in which children gave the 
entire program. 

An entire program was also given 
over to Negro music, and the playing of 
new compositions. Among the subjects 
that were discussed this year were 
“The Academic Value of Music,” “Music 
Teachers in Collegiate Schools,” and 
“Public School Music.”” Among the dis- 
tinguished Negro artists that took part 
on some of the programs at the conven- 
tion this year were Jessie Andrews 
Zackery, soprano, of New York; Har- 
riett Savoy, contralto, of Philadelphia; 
Leviticus Lyons, tenor, of New York; 
Jacob Lowe, baritone, of Chicago; Mrs. 
R. Nathaniel Dett, pianist, of Hampton 
Institute; Eugene Mars Martin, vio- 
linist, of New York, and Lela Walker 
Jones, dramatic reader, of Philadelphia. 
The convention presented Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s Departure,” directed 
by Alfred Johnson, supervisor of music 
-y A a public schools of Washington, 

The convention presented Dr. Mel- 
ville Charlton, the foremost Negro or- 
ganist, who is organist at both the 
Union Theological Seminary and the 
Bronx Jewish Synagogue, in a recital at 
the John Wanamaker store. This was 
one of the crowning features of the 
musicales given before the convention. 
Or. Charlton’s program included Bach’s 
Toccata in F; a Negro sketch. “Moanin’ 
Pines,” by Burleigh; Thiele’s “Chro- 
matic Fantasie’; “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” by Diton, and the last move- 
ment of Widor’s Fifth Symphony. 
Other Negro artists that appeared on 
programs were J. Wesley Jones of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the scholarship com- 
mittee of the Association, and Clarence 
Cameron White, violinist and composer. 
head of the School of Music at the West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute and a for- 
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mer president of the Association. Ger- 
trude Martin of New York, a thirteen- 
year-old violinist, was among those who 
won special success at the convention. 
Carl Diton, composer and pianist, of 
Philadelphia, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Nathaniel Dett. Other offi- 
cers were Arthur Anderson, Chicago, 
vice-president; Alice Simmons, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., financial secretary; Camille 
Nickerson, New Orleans, _ treasurer; 
Martha Mitchell, Chicago, and Ruth 
Shore, Detroit, directors. 

A distinction won by a Negro :0m- 
poser this season was accorded Clarence 
Cameron White when he was invited by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the Goldman Band, to lead the band in 
the playing of his own composition, 
“Bandana Sketches.” The band has 
been playing White’s composition fre- 
quently during the summer, and Gold- 
man, on learning that the composer was 
to be in New York, invited him to con- 
duct the band on the evening that it 
was playing on the campus of New 
York University on University Heights. 
The composition, which is based on the 
Negro spirituals, was well received by 
an audience that was estimated to be 
fully 10,000, including several members 
of the faculty of New York University. 
Mr. White was the special guest of the 
band and was presented by Goldman as 
“one of the greatest American com- 
posers.” Mr. White is the first Negro 
to conduct the Goldman Band, and the 
honor shows the place that the Negro 
composers are making in the world of 
music. He has been regarded as one of 
the most gifted composers in America. 
He was educated at Oberlin College and 
has made a distinguished career as 
teacher, composer and violinist. He is 
at present the head of the music depart- 
ment of West Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute. He has given concerts both in 
America and Europe, and formerly re- 
sided in Boston. 


Noted Spiritual Singers 


The Fisk University Singers, from 
Nashville, Tenn., will again give con- 
certs in Europe this season. Their 
concerts abroad last year were marked 
by unusual enthusiasm and interest in 
the European cities in. which they ap- 
peared. Europe is just beginning to 
know the Negro spirituals, especially 
the present generation, and the Fisk 
singers are contributing largely in this 
direction. At a concert in Paris last 
season by the Fisk University singers 
over 800 people were turned away, 
which will give some idea of their popu- 
larity abroad. They are the leading ex- 
ponents of the Negro folk songs and 
may be called musical missionaries, 
helping to spread the gospel of Negro 
music. 

The Fisk singers will be headed by 
the Rev. J. A. Meyers, one of the most 
beautiful tenor singers of the Negro 
race, and who has been associated with 
Fisk singers for over twenty-five years. 
Other singers are Mrs. Meyers and 
Messrs. O’Bannon, Barbour and Collins. 

Fisk University makes the study of 
Negro music a feature of its work and 
its conservatory has sent out some of 
the most successful artists of the colored 
race. In 1871 Fisk sent out its first 
group of singers, who traveled exten- 
sively in America and Europe, and as 
the results of their concerts brought to 
the University $150,000. This went 


toward the erection of Jubilee Hall, a 
building dedicated to Negro music, 
which stands on the campus of risk 
University where formerly stood a slave 
pen. 

The present Fisk singers are worthy 
successors of that consecrated and de- 
voted group of singers that went out 
from the University over fifty years 
ago. Among the ‘distinguished Negro 
artists who were educated at Fisk Uni- 
versity are Roland Hayes, tenor; So- 
noma Talley, pianist; Alice Simmons, 
music teacher; Augustus Lawson, one 
of the six greatest Negro pianists; 


Lydia Mason, pianist; Mrs. Olden, 
singer; Charles Lewis, and Fred J. 
Work, music director. The Rev. J. A. 


Meyers says that it is the aim of the 
present Fisk singers to maintain the 
traditions of the University. 

Among the young Negro artists who 
will be heard abroad this season for 
the first time is Chauncey Northern, 
tenor, who will give recitals in France, 
Germany and Italy. He gave his fare- 
well recital at St. Mark’s M. E. Church 
on Sept. 9, before a large and highly 
appreciative audience. His tour abroad 
was arranged by several managers who 
heard him sing in America and felt that 
he deserved a larger hearing. Mr. 
Northern is a young singer of fine artis- 
try and has a voice of fine tenor quality 
which has been well placed. He is a 
pupil of Leon Rains. He has given con- 
certs throughout the country with suc- 
cess, with his sister, Ida Northern, as 
accompanist. He is a_ graduate of 
Hampton Institute and traveled several 
years with the Hampton singers. He 
plans to be gone abroad for two years. 
After his recitals he will devote himself 
to study in Italy. Mr. Northern comes 
from a musical family. 


University Quartet Heard 


The Wilberforce University Quartet 
closed a very successful season in 
September. They traveled extensively 
throughout the country giving programs 
of Negro spirituals, which were of a 
high order. The singers have voices of 
fine quality and they give an intelligent 


concert. They sang in New York at the 
Metropolitan and Bethel A. M. E. 
Churches. They closed their season in 


Pittsburgh, and as the result of their 
concerts they were able to make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the endow- 
ment drive of the University. Wilber- 
force University is the oldest Negro uni- 
versity in the country, and recently es- 
tablished a music conservatory. The 
manager of the quartet is W. M. Bu- 
chanan. The singers are Homer Q. 
Smith, first tenor; Ragland R. Reid, 
second tenor: John J. Ballou, baritone; 
and Homer T. Williams. bass. The ap- 
pearance of the Wilberforce Quartet in 
New York this season will be the first 
time that they appear in the East. 
Roland Hayes, the distinguished 
Negro tenor, will be heard again this 
season in an American tour. He lately 
arrived in America, returning from 
what is said to be one of the most suc- 


cessful European tours that he has 
made. He will give as usual several 
recitals in New York, and his 


American tour will carry him through- 
out the country. Mr. Hayes has had a 
remarkable rise and attained his present 
eminence from obscurity and humble 
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BOSTON GUARANTORS 
ARRANGE FOR OPERA 


Chicago Company Will Open 
Series in January— 


Name Novelties 
By W. J. Parker 

Boston, Dec. 11.—A meeting of guar- 
antors of the Boston-Chicago Opera 
Association was held in the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel on Dec. 3. The managing commit- 
tee announced the répertoire and casts 
for sixteen performances to be given by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company in the 
Boston Opera House. The series will 
begin on Monday, Jan. 31, and end on 
Saturday, Feb. 12. Operas new to this 
city, which will be sung, are “La Cena 
delle Beffe,” and Honegger’s “Judith.” 
Revivals are to be “Don Giovanni” and 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.” Al- 
fano’s “Resurrection” reappears from 
the list of last year. “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “Boris Godounoff” will be 
heard again. “Gianni Schicchi,” and 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” are on the list 
with other familiar works. 

Among the singers, newcomers are 
Vanni Marcoux, baritone, of the old 
Boston Opera Company; Eide Norena, 
soprano; Luigi Montesanto, baritone; 
Aroldo Lindi, tenor; Elsa Alsen, who 
will sing Jsolde; Maria Kurenko, hither- 
to known here in concerts only. Among 
familiar artists will be Claudia Muzio, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Rosa Raisa and 
Clara Shear. Fernand Ansseau, An- 
tonio Cortis, Charles Marshall, Richard 
Bonelli, Cesare Formichi, Giacomo Rim- 
ini, Virgilio Lazzari, and Edouard Cot- 
reuil return. 

The guarantee fund is $15,000 short 
at present, but it is expected this amount 
will be raised before the season begins. 








THE NEGRO IN MUSIC 
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origin from a Georgia farm, upon which 
he was born. His parents moved to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and he joined a 
church choir, where he was discovered 
by W. A. Calhoun, a colored music 
teacher of that city, who became Hayes’ 
first teacher. 

Under the encouragement of Calhoun, 
Hayes appeared in several recitals in 
Chattanooga, where prominent white 
citizens become interested in him. He 
went to Fisk University and entered the 
music department, and traveled for a 
time with the Fisk singers. It was 
while he was in Boston with the Fisk 
singers that Mr. Hubbard, the celebrated 
teacher, took an interest in his career 
and took Hayes as pupil. He owes much 
of his success to the kindly interest of 
Mr. Hubbard. Hayes was awarded the 
Spingarn medal, which is given annually 
to the person of African descent who 
makes the most outstanding achieve- 
ment along some definite line. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Army Musician Retires After Thirty 


Years 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 15.—Master Sergt. 
Valentine Martone, of the Detached 


Enlisted Men’s List, stationed at the 
Army Music School, Washington Bar- 
racks, has been placed on the retired list 
of the army on his own application, after 
more than thirty years’ active service 
in army bands and musical organiza- 
tions. m. Ee 





Schedule in Lawrence Is Artistic 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 11.—The first 
ill-musical vespers were held in Fraser 
Hall recently. Those taking part in a 


fine ensemble program were Dean Swar- 
thout, of the University School of Fine 
Arts, ’cellist; Lee Greene, organist; 
Waldemar Geltch and Conrad McGrew, 
violinists; Karl Kuersteiner, violinist 
and viola player; Helen Marcell, Ella 
Bear and Anna Seeney, pianists; Alice 
Moncrieff, Pearl Anderson, Lyndall 
Nutter and Hazel Hayes, vocalists. On 
Dec. 1 the Music Club of Lawrence pre- 
sented Carl A. Preyer, pianist, in a re- 
cital of his own compositions. He was 
assisted by William B. Downing, bari- 
tone, and Waldemar Geltch, a 3 





U. S. NAVY BAND GIVES 
TWO CONCERTS IN MEMPHIS 


Work by Local Composer Included on 
List—Charles Stratton and C. F. 
Manney Share Recital 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 11.—The 
United States Navy Band recently gave 
two spirited performances in the Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of Memphis 


Post, No. 1, of the American Legion. 
About 1500 persons attended the eve- 
ning performance. 

The program for the evening included 
the “Oberon” Overture and “Invitation 
to the Waltz” by Weber, “In a Chinese 
Temple Garden,” an Oriental fantasy; 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance”; “La 
Vida Espagnola” by Frayser Hinton, a 
local song writer; and Lalo’s “Nor- 
wegian,” Rhapsody No. 1. G. De 
Giorgio, cornetist, and L. J. Goucher, 
xylophonist, gave solo numbers. Lieut. 
Charles Benter conducted. 

At the afternoon performance, George 
Bruffey and John Peck presented solo 
novelties. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, gave an inter- 
esting program before an appreciative 
audience in Palmer Hall, Southwestern 
University, recently. Mr. Stratton’s 
numbers included Santoliquido’s “Io mi 
levai’’; Cavalli-Floridia’s “Donzelle, 
fuggite”; “Im Abendroth,” by Schubert; 
Strauss’ “Heimliche Aufforderung”’; 
songs by Paladilhe, Gaubert, and Mas- 
senet; Harling’s “The Divan of Hafiz”; 
and a group by Scott, Manney, Clarke 
and Bridge. Charles Fonteyn Manney, 
also represented on the program as com- 
poser, assisted as accompanist. Follow- 
ing the concert, a reception was held. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 








Dan Beddoe Is Dayton Visitor 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dec. 11. — A recent 
Sunday afternoon recital by Dan Bed- 
doe of Cincinnati, opened the series of 
winter events given by the National 
Cash Register Company. Mr. Beddoe 
had the assistance of Thomie Prewett 
Williams, pianist and accompanist. A 
violin recital by Margaret Henning, 
nine years old, given at the Dayton 
Woman’s Club, was under the auspices 
of the Proctor School of Music. The so- 
loist’s young sister, Louise, pupil of 
Maude McLain Lesher, played piano 
solos. The accompaniments were played 
by Dorothy Arras, of the Proctor fac- 
ulty. i. &. B 


Mrs. Bond Presents Prize Song 


PASADENA, CAL., Dec. 11.—The prize 
tournament of roses song, “Roses Are 
In Bloom,” was given its first hearing 
by Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer of the 
prize lyric, before an audience of 500 
Pasadenans in the Hotel Maryland on 
Dec. 6. Mrs. Bond was much applauded 
after her presentation of the song and 
for her remarks on the Rose Tourna- 
ment. The song will have its first 
public hearing at the community party 
to be given in the Rose Bowl on the 
afternoon of Christmas Day. 

a. 2. &. 
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American Conservatory 
Engages Oscar Saenger 
to Teach Next Summer 
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Oscar Saenger 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—The American 
Conservatory’s announcement of _ the 
engagement of Oscar Saenger to conduct 
vocal master classes during the summer 
term, from June 27 to July 30, marks an 
affiliation between two of these strong- 
est factors in American musical educa- 
tion. 

It is one of the Conservatory’s 
traditional practices to engage only 
teachers of the highest standing for its 
special summer courses. Mr. Saenger 
is well known in Chicago, where he was 


pioneer in the introduction of the 
summer master class_ session. For 
many years Mr. Saenger has taught 


summer students congregating in this 
city, and for the past three seasons 
has established his New York faculty in 
a private building overlooking Lincoln 
Park. His engagement by the Ameri- 
can Conservatory for the entire period 
of the coming master term is regarded 
as one of the most important events 
of the educational year. 

As in New York, Mr. Saenger will 
specialize in training for the vocal stage, 
employing his customary equipment for 
the opera school in which he has achieved 
notable success. A feature of this de- 
partment will be the production of 
scenes from several operas at the close 
of the term. 

An ensemble class, preparatory to this 
opera work, will be an important part 
of this curriculum. In addition, Mr. 
Saenger will give private lessons, and 
will teach répertoire and _ teachers’ 
classes. He will be assisted by Mrs. 
Saenger, Miss Martin and others of his 
regular faculty. 

Among artists who have trained with 
Mr. Saenger are Paul Althouse, Frieda 
Hempel, Mabel Garrison, Queena Mario, 
Orville Harrold, Riccardo Martin, Put- 
nam Griswold, Christine Miller and 
Allen Hinkley. One of his most inter- 
esting devices for the dissemination of 
his method has been the preparation 
of a vocal course to be studied with the 
aid of talking machine records. 


Cadman Club Offers Prizes 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 11.—Cash prizes 
amounting to $1,000 will be awarded in 
contests conducted under the auspices of 
the Cadman Creative Club. The sum 
of $600 will be given for piano, violin 
and vocal compositions; $100 for a one- 
act play; $100 for a short story, novel 
or feature story; $50 for a lyric, sonnet 
of free verse; $50 for a creative dance, 





and $100 for an art window or painting. 
The contest is open to all men and 
women, American-born or naturalized, 
living in the State of California. Rules 
governing the contest are furnished by 
Myra Cain Grant, secretary, 4065 Oak- 
wood Avenue, Los Angeles. The con- 
test will close on April 1, 1927. 
BE BD. ©. 


ANN ARBOR MUSIC LOOMS 
LARGE IN COLLEGE’S LIFE 





Rosenthal Makes Brilliant Entry—Eng- 
lish Singers, Frieda Hempel, and 
Faculty Musicians Contribute 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Dec. 11.—The 
University School of Music, of which 
Earl V. Moore is musical director, has 
had a wealthy season of pre-holiday con- 
cert activities, all of which have been 
attended by enthusiastic audiences. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, was heard 

for the first time in Ann Arbor, recently, 
giving a splendid exhibition of piano 
virtuosity. 
_ Roland Hayes, tenor, was given a rous- 
ing reception by a crowded audience, 
when he offered an unusually attractive 
program. 

_The Detroit Symphony, under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, is booked 
to make its first appearance this year 
in Ann Arbor. 

Outstanding concerts previously given 
were by Frieda Hempel, soprano; the 
English Singers, and the United States 
Marine Band under the leadership of 
Capt. William Santlemann. 

In addition to these concerts many 
programs have been given in the faculty 
twilight series by the School of Music. 
Palmer Christian, University organist, 
has appeared each Wednesday afternoon 
in programs which have drawn crowded 
houses. Concerts by other members of 
the faculty have taken place Sunday af- 
ternoons. In this series, Albert Lock- 
wood, Mrs. George B. Rhead, Martha 
Merkle, Nell B. Stockwell, Mrs. Okkel- 
berg, pianists; Samuel P. Lockwood, 
Angelina Lockwood, Pauline Kaiser, vio- 
linists; Theodore Harrison, James Ham- 
ilton, Nora Hunt, Eunice Northrup, 
singers; and Walter Bloch, ’cellist, have 
appeared as soloists. The University 
Symphony, under the baton of Samuel P. 
Lockwood ; the University School of Mu- 
sic String Quartet, and an instrumental 
sextet have also been heard. At one of 
these concerts two distinguished guest 
soloists were also on the programs 
Karola Zagorska, soprano, and Stanis- 
laus Wyszatycki, tenor. 

Mr. Christian, in addition to concerts 
of weekly recitals in Ann Arbor and a 
heavy teaching schedule, has given many 
concerts in various parts of the country, 
from New York to Florida, and else- 
where. On Dec. 9 and 10 he was an- 
nounced to appear as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony, playing Eric De- 
lamarter’s organ concerto. 

Guy Maier, of the piano faculty, in 
collaboration with his playing partner, 
Lee Pattison, has returned to Ann Arbor 
from a long series of engagements. 





Tandler and Little Symphony Will Give 
Christmas Party 


PASADENA, CAL., Dec. 11. — Adolph 
Tandler’s Little Symphony will be the 


main attraction at a Christmas party to 
be given on the afternoon of Dec. 25 in 
the Pasadena Rose Bowl. The public 
will be asked to participate and the in- 
mates of all eleemosynary institutions 
will be guests of Mr. Tandler. A com- 
munity chorus of 500 will sing Christ- 
mas carols. The orchestra will open the 
program with a Christmas overture, and 
then a special chorus of twenty voices 
will sing carols. Some of Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s best known songs will be played, 
under the title of “Bondiana.” 
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Herbert Sammond Conducts Ensemble 
Concert with Soloists—Scotch En- 
tainer Enjoyed 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 11. — The Morning 
Choral, Herbert Sammond, conductor, 
gave the first of a series of concerts In 
the Academy of Music on the evening of 
Dec. 2. The program was arranged to 
display the abilities of a number of solo- 
ists besides splendid ensemble singing 
by the club. The members are a well 
drilled group of singers; their tone, pre- 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB RECITAL 





Salvi, Rabinoff and Riccio Assist at 


First Private Concert of Season 


The Rubinstein Club gave its first 
private concert of the season Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 7, in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist; Benno Rabin- 
off, violinist; and Beniamino Riccio were 
the assisting artists, with Bertha Rich 
and Kathryn Kerin-Childs at the piano 
and Louis R. Dressler at the organ. 

The program opened with Edith 
Roberts’ “Gondola Song” by the Rubin- 
stein Choral Club. Mr. Rabinoff played 
Ernst’s “Otello” Fantaisie, Sarasate’s 
Introduction and Tarantelle and the 
violin obbligato to Nevin’s “Venetian 
Love Song,” sung by the chorus. Mr. 
Salvi played Poenitz’s “Nordisch Bal- 
lade,” his own arrangements of Mar- 
tucci’s “Notturnino,” Grieg’s “An den 
Friihling,” the Galilei-Respighi “Gag- 
liarda,” MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily,” 
Zabel’s Etude No. 2, and Nevin’s 
“Mighty lak’ a Rose,” his own Serenata, 
and the harp obbligato to Monatani’s 
“White Silence.” Mr. Riccio sang Rach- 
maninoff’s “Friilingsfluten” and_ the 
Cavatina from “The Barber of Seville.” 

Choral numbers included Cadman’s 
“Is It You?” Effinger’s “I Shall Not Pass 
Again This Way,” Fletcher’s “Ring Out 
Wild Bells,” “A Moorland Ride,” 
“My Little White Rose” by Bliss, and 
Waldteufel’s “Skaters.” 





Brick Church Will Give Holiday Music 


The Brick Presbyterian Church Choir 
gave special music at afternoon ser- 
vices: Dec. 5, “The ‘ ision,” Advent can- 
tata by Clokey; tec. 12, “Twilight 
Music,” cantata by buxtehude. On Dec. 
19 there will be Christmas music, with 
violin, ‘cello, ar} harp; Dec. 26, the 
Christmas sect*on of “Messiah.” The 
soloists at ti. s;vecial musical service 
of Clokey’s “T.~ »ision” were Inez Bar- 
bour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; 
Charles Stratton, tenor, and Frank 
Croxton, bass of the Brick Church Choir. 





Y. M. H. A. Announces Orchestral 
Opportunity 


The Y. M. H. A. Symphony Society, 
under the direction of t W. Binder, 
announces that it is open to men and 
women who are seeking orchestral rou- 
tine and the opportunity of playing the 
symphonic works. Former members of 
the orchestra are now occupying chairs 
in important symphonic organizations 
of the country. 





American Orchestral Society Appears 


The program for the second concert 
of the American Orchestral Society un- 
der Chalmers Clifton at Cooper Union 
on the evening of Nov. 28, included 
Schubert’s B Minor Symphony, the third 
“Leonore” Overture of Beethoven, Chab- 
rier’s “Espana,” and the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto. George Porter Smith 
was the soloist scheduled. 


Alexander Kelberine Moves Studio 


Alexander Kelberine, pianist, has 
moved his studio to 555 Madison Avenue. 
Before coming to New York, Mr. Kel- 
berine, who was a student at the Im- 
perial Conservatory in Kieff, Russia, 
and studied under Busoni and Siloti, ap- 
peared in concerts in Vienna, Dresden, 
Danzig, Berlin and other European 
centers. 








Paul Bernard, violinist, gave a joint 
recital with Inez Barbour at the Knox 
School, Cooperstown, recently. Mr. 
Bernard has coached with Paul Stasse 
yitch for several years. 
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LIST AND HARRY LAUDER 


cision and balance was commendable. 
Assisting artists were Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi, baritone, and Katherine 
Crocco. Mr. Rossi was heard in the aria 
“O casto Firoe” from “Le Roi de La- 
hore” and other numbers, revealing a 
voice full and resonant in the lower 
registers. Miss Crocco sang an aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with a 
good sense of dramatic values. Her 
voice has great possibilities. 

Club numbers included “Amarilli” by 
Caccini, “The Willow” by A. Goring- 
Thomas; “Asking” by Biggs and the 
“Lorelei” of Liszt. Incidental solos were 
by Marion deVoy, Irene Smith, Hazel 
Schneider, and Elsie Ahrens. The con- 
cert was followed by a reception and 
dance in the foyer hall of the Academy. 

Sir Harry Lauder and his company 
of entertainers presented three pro- 
grams on Dec. 3 and the afternoon and 
evening of Dec. 4 to large audiences in 
the opera house of the Academy. Sir 
Harry’s humor is as infectious as ever 
and his songs met with a popular re- 
sponse. Others on the program were 
Harry Moore, Alfred Latell, George 
Lyons, James Glemond, Eileen Marcy 
and Emily Keady. 

H. Charles Pantley has been engaged 
by the Master School of Music as in- 
structor in the piano department. He 
will also take charge of the ear-train- 
ing and sight singing work. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Giannini Sails for American Tour 

Having completed a successful tour 
of Europe of over thirty concert and 
operatic appearances, Dusolina Giannini 
sailed this week from Hamburg on the 
Deutschland and was to arrive in New 
York on Dec. 12. She is accompanied 
by her mother and Daniel Mayer, her 
manager. Immediately upon her arrival, 
Miss Giannini will visit her family for 
a few days and will return to New York 
to make ready for her American tour. 
Jeginning on Dec. 30 with an appear- 
ance as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall, she is booked 
solidly until May from coast to coast, 
including numerous re-engagements all 
over the country and first appearances 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. She 
is already being booked for the season 
1927-1928 and negotiations are pending 
for her return to Europe in the spring 
of 1928. 


Ninon Romaine Will Return In February 


Ninon Romaine, pianist, who has been 
concertizing in Europe during the last 
three seasons, will return to America in 
February for a concert tour under the 
direction of Harry and Arthur Culbert- 
son. Mme. Romaine, who has been in 
America for several weeks for record- 
ings, expects to depart for Europe dur- 
ing the early autumn. A series of re- 
cital dates have been offered her in 
Cairo during December. 


Institute Has Largest Orchestra Since 
Organization 


_The Orchestra of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art will have ninety-seven mem- 
bers this year, the largest at any time 
since its organization. The student body 
is also the largest in the history of the 
Institute, numbering 1016. This is the 
first time that there have been 1000 stu- 
dents in the Institute for the fall term. 


Bronx Students Invited To Meet 


An organization is being formed in 
the Bronx Borough of adult music stu- 
dents to meet periodically and discuss 
matters of interest to musicians, to at- 
tend concerts and to give members an 
opportunity to appear before an audi- 
ence. Those interested are exhorted by 
him to communicate with J. George 
Levy, 1672 Townsend Avenue. 








Kingswell-Smith Pupil Plays Privately 

Leila Van Velsor, pianist, a pupil of 
Ernest Kingswell-Smith of New York, 
was well received in groups of Chopin 
and more modern composers at a pri- 
vate musicale in the home of Mrs. J. 


Robert Hewitt on the evening of Dec. 5. 


Kochanski Returns to Spend Holidays 


_Paul Kochanski, violinist, who is on 
his third transcontinental tour, plays 


the last of a dozen engagements on the 
Pacific Coast this week and will return 
to New York to spend the holidays at 


his home. Mr. Kochanski’s tour began 
on Nov. 1 in Flint, Mich. He played 
this week in Oakland, Los Angeles, 


Fresno, Bakersfield and Santa Monica. 
Cal. After the holidays Mr. Kochanski 
will resume his activities, appearing for 
a second time as soloist with a New 
York Orchestra in February, with the 
Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. He will 
close his season at the end of March 
with the completion of a short southern 
tour. 


PHILHARMONIC IN BENEFIT 





Georges Georgesco and Willem Mengel- 
berg to Lead Special Concert 


A special concert for the benefit of the 
pension fund for the players of the 
New York Philharmonic Society will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 21, by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg 
with Georges Georgesco as guest conduc- 
tor and John McCormack as tenor solo- 
ist. Messrs. Mengelberg, Georgesco, 
and McCormack have donated their ser- 
vices for this, the first pension fund 
concert ever to be given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Mr. Georgesco, who makes his Ameri- 
can début on this program, is director 
of the Rumanian National Opera and 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Bucharest. He will share the leader- 
ship of the orchestra at this event with 
Mr. Mengelberg. Mr. McCormack, mak- 
ing his only orchestral appearance here 
this season, will be heard twice on the 
program. 

The honorary committee is headed by 
Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Philharmonic 
Society, with William Nelson Cromwell 
as vice-chairman. Mrs. Henry M. Alex- 
ander is chairman of the Philharmonic 


pension fund committee, and Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, vice-chair- 
man. 


Adrienne Boucher and Margaret Notz 
Heard 


A joint recital was given by Adrienne 
Boucher, mezzo, and Margaret Notz, 
pianist, at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on 
Dec. 8. Mme. Boucher, in numbers of 
Berlioz, Ross, Saar, Pergolesi and Tirin- 
delli, disclosed a rather powerful, reso- 
nant voice of good quality except when 
she spread her tones too much. Miss 
Notz gave an excellent performance of 
the G Minor Rhapsodie of Brahms and 
further pleased with the Serenade of 
Strauss-Godowsky and an Etude by 
Skriabin. G. F. B. 





Flora Negri with Damrosch Over Radice 


Flora Negri was engaged to sing the 
bird music from “Siegfried” in Walter 
Damrosch’s exposition of Wagner's 
opera over WEAF, New York, on Dec. 
11. Among other December activities 
for Miss Negri was a “Faust” perform- 
ance in concert form with the Reading, 
Pa., Choral Society on the seventh. On 
Dec. 19 she will appear in a New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall. 


Baldwin Allan-Allen Sings in South 


Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone, left 
lately for a southern tour, being booked 
for several private recitals, and appear- 
ing in the Little Theater in Mobile, 
Ala., on Dec. 9. On his way back Mr. 
Allan-Allen will give a recital in Wil- 
mington, Del., on Dec. 17. He sings in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Jan. 
12. Roger Macgregor accompanies him. 





Miinz Is Philharmonic Soloist Tonight 


Mieczyslaw Miinz has been engaged to 
appear with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg 
conducting, at Carnegie Hall, on Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 18. The pianist will 
be the soloist in the Brahms D Minor 
Concerto. This will be Mr. Miinz’s 
second appearance with this orchestra 
and conductor. 





Albert Spalding will give a special 
Christmas recital at the Union Club in 
New York on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 26. 





CORTOT HOLDS SESSION 





Gives Points on Pianism to Class of 
American Representative 


In tetween trains, as it were, Alfred 
Cortot found time on the evening of Dec. 
6 to spend two hours in the studio of 
his representative in this country, 
Berthe Bert, holding an interpretation 
class with Mile. Bert’s pupils. Though 
Mr. Cortot had had a baw day of it, 
what with a recital and a rehearsal, he 
was in high spirits, and his character- 
istic French charm and affability capti- 
vated each pupil who played for him. 
Thus the little gathering of about 
twenty-five persons witnessed a master 
session such as the French pianist 
hardly ever gives outside of France, as 
his concerts in America keep him almost 
constantly on the road. 

A number of talented students who 
are coaching with Mlle. Bert brought 
certain things in their répertoires to Mr. 
Cortot for criticism. Sitting at a second 
piano, or in a chair beside the player, 
avidly watching each detail, Mr. Cortot 
corrected the defects of technic or inter- 
pretation, but always in a kindly, reas- 
suring way. And he never hesitated tc 
give warm praise where it was deserved, 
so that each student was put at his ease 
at omce and the whole gathering was 
touched with a spirit of camaraderie 
that was stimulating to those who had 
come for new ideas. ‘ 

This is the first of a number of criti- 
cal sessions that Mr. Cortot will hold 
for the benefit of the pupils of Mlle. 
Bert, who is the only exponent of his 
methods in this country. The other ses- 
sions will take place as they can be con- 
veniently arranged in accordance with 
Mr. Cortot’s itinerary. 





Cherus Announce Christmas 


Event 

The Christmas concert of the People’s 
Chorus of New York will be given in 
Town Hall on Dee. 22, under the direc- 
tion of L. Camilieri. Members of the 
chorus will be grouped in the center 
section of the orchestra, and will act 
both as performers, and as listeners of 
the program which will be presented on 
the stage between choral numbers. On 
this occasion, as in all the concerts of 
the People’s Chorus of New York, the 
audience will be asked to sing one or 
two familiar songs from the chorus’ 
First Song Book. 


People’s 





Women’s Symphony Resumes Rehearsals 

The New York Women’s Symphony, 
which was organized some time ago, re- 
sumed regular rehearsals recently in 
Yorkville Casino. This organization is 
made up exclusively of women players, 
under the musical direction of Pau! 
Henneberg. Enlargement of the or- 
ganization is contemplated and those 
who are interested can communicate 
with Elsa Paula Cash, 3706 Willett Ave- 
nue, Bronx. 





Nahan Franke te Conduct Series 


Nahan Franko, conductor and violin- 
ist, will direct a series of five Sunday 
afternoon concerts for young people 
under the auspices of the Temple Israel 
Community Centre, in New York. Musi- 
cians from various symphony orchestras 
will comprise Mr. Franko’s orchestra. 
Concerts will be held on Dec. 19, Jan. 
16, Feb. 20 and March 27. 





Laubenthal Re-engaged at Covent 
Garden 


Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera has been re-engaged to 
sing at the Covent Garden, London, 
opera season, after the close of the Met- 
ropolitan in May. Mr. Laubenthal sang 
three performances there last spring. 
He has been re-engaged for the entire 
Wagner cycle. 


Julius Yanover Gives Walderf Recita/! 


Julius Yanover, a violin pupil of H. 
M. Shapiro, gave a recital in the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 12, with Joseph Adler at the piano. 
The program included Tartini’s C Minor 
Sonata, Bach’s Concerto in E, the A 
Major Wieniawski Polonaise and a 
group of shorter numbers. 
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American Premiére of 
Delius Music Promised 
in Sylvia Lent’s Recital 
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Photo by Mishkin 


Sylvia Lent, Violinist 


Sylvia Lent, violinist from Washing- 
ton, is a native artist in more respects 
than one. Not only is she American- 


born, but also practically all of her 
musical training has been gained in this 
country. Her first teacher was _ her 
father, a ‘cellist of note. Later she 
studied with Franz Kneisel. When Leo- 
old Auer came to the United States, 
Miss Lent was the first pupil whom he 
accepted in this country. 

Upon advice of this master she decided 
to make her professional début in Berlin. 
This she did in 1922, while still in her 
‘teens, and her success there paved the 
way for recitals in Dresden, Leipzig and 
Munich, 

Miss Lent made her New York début 

on March 5, 1923. In her fist season, 
Miss Lent appeared in two of the im- 
ortant festivals of the country—Mount 
fernon, Iowa, and Atn Arbor, Mich. 
On March 5 of this year, she appeared 
at the White House, playing for Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. 

At her forthcoming Town Hall recital, 
her first appearance in recital in the 
metropolis since her début, Miss Lent 
will play Delius’ Second Sonata, in its 
first New York performance. The list, 
to be given on Dec. 28, also includes the 
B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, the 
“Lark Ascending” of Vaughan Williams, 
also a novelty, and works of Rach 
maninoff, Gloetzner, Sarasate, Glazoun- 
off, Burleigh, Paganini-Kreisler. 





Mme. Ziegler Issues Calendar with Voice 
Lessons and Exercises 


Anna E. Ziegler, well-known New 
York vocal teacher and president of the 
Guild of Vocal Teachers, has issued a 
calendar containing twelve voice lessons 
and 100 exercises for song and speech. 
The calendar gives in attractive form 
and in easily understood language, the 
sum and substance of Mme. Ziegler’s 
teaching method, and is supplemented 
with personal notes given the author by 
the late Enrico Caruso. The general 
title is “Vocal Mastery Through Breath 
Energy.” 


Ayer Seymour Lectures on 
“Philosophy of Music” 


Harriet Ayer Seymour, founder and 
director of the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-education, gave a lecture 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 11, on “The Philosophy 
of Music.” Musical illustrations were 
given on the phonograph and repro- 
ducing piano, and a number of children 
from Mrs.. Seymour’s school aided her 
in practical demonstrations of a “Simple 
Way of Feeling Rhythm and Distinguish- 
ing the Time of Music We Hear,” as 
well as other phases of the subject. 


Harriet 


Flonzaleys to Have Busy January 


The Flonzaley Quartet will be un- 
usually busy during January, allowing 
only ten days out of the thirty-one for 
the necessary railroad jumps between 
different points. Opening the New Year 
with a private concert in Washington, 
at the home of A. Archibald, the quartet 
will proceed to Greenwich, Conn., for 
another private concert, at the home of 
Mrs. Zalmon G. Simmons, In the course 


of the month the Flonzaleys will have 
two New York appearances, the first on 
Jan. 16 in the series spotisored by Leo 
Levy, and on Jan. 18, in the second of 
their regular New York subscription se- 
ries. In addition to these appearances, 
they will be heard over the radio on the 
Ever Ready Hour, playing the Schumann 
Piano Quintet with Ernest Hutcheson. 
The quartet will visit the South during 
the latter part of the month and during 
the early part of February, returning to 
New York to take part in the concert of 
the Beethoven Association on Feb. 14. 


REALIZES AMBITION 








Appearance With N. Y. Symphony Ful- 
fills Richards’ Boyhood Wish 


A goal which he established as a boy 
of twelve was reached by Lewis Rich- 
ards, Américan harpsichordist, when he 
played with the New York Symphony 
undér Walter Damrosch, on the evening 
of Nov. 26 in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Richards lived in Detroit before 
that city had its own orchestra, and the 
Visits of the New York Symphony with 
Mr. Damrosch were events long looked 
forward to by the boy. He always at- 
tended these concerts arid it became his 
ambition to play some day with the or- 
ganization. Later, as a student at the 
University School of Music at Afin 
Arbor, Mr. Richards often had the op- 
portunity to hear Mr. Damrosch and the 
orchestra when they visited Ann Arbor 
to appear on the Choral Union Series. 
Walter Damrosch was this young 
player’s ideal as a musician, and one of 
the proudest moments of his life was 
when the conductor inscribed his name in 
an autograph book, which Mr. Richards 
still treasures, 

The harpsichordist, who spends much 
time exploring in the field of music, was 
prepared when the great opportunity 
came and his long awaited ambition was 
to be gratified. He had copied the 
Haydn Concerto in D, which he played 
with the New York Symphony, from the 
original ¢opy in the Library of the Royal 
Conservatory in Brussels. At that time 

é took note of the number of instru- 
ments originally intended to accompany 
the harpsichord solo and it was wit 
these same instruments that Mr. Dam- 
rosch presented the work. 

Mr. Richards will soon leave on an 
extended concert tour. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Lecture-Recital on 
“Mignon” 


Charlotte Lund gave one of her series 
of operatic lecture-recitals in the Prin- 
cess Theater on the evening of Dec. 12, 
assisted by N. Val Pavey, pianist and 
baritone, and Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor. 
The opera was Ambroise Thomas’ “Mig- 
non,” which will be revived by the Metro- 
politan next month after an absence of 
nearly twenty years from the répertoire 
With her associates, Mme. Lund pre- 
sented a dozen excerpts from the score 
and gave explanatory talks between, to 
the obvious enjoyment of an audience 
of size. 





John Charles Thomas Sails for America 


John Charles Thomas, American bari- 
tone, was to sail from abroad on the 
Olympic, Dec. 15, to be here in time for 
the Christmas holidays. For the past 
two years, Mr. Thomas has been appear- 
ing in Brussels, Belgium, in per- 
formances of opera. During that time 
he has sung before many of the crowned 
heads of the continent. Recently he 
sang in “The Pearl Fishers” for Prince 
Leopold and Princess Astrid. Mrs. 
Thomas will accompany her husband. 
His first New York concert will be at 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9. 





Mrs. Feininger’s Pupils Give Recital 


Several pupils of Mrs. Karl Feininger 
at the Low and Heywood School pre- 
sented an interesting piano program at 
the school on Wednesday, Dec. 8, playing 
the entire list from memory. The young 
students revealed technical and musical 
talent in standard works. Mary Nicol- 
son played Scharwenka’s “Polish” 
Dance; Mary Mallory. Jensen’s “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs”; Marion Jones, Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” and 3etty Hunter, 
Chopin’s Waltz Op. 42. 


Emily Rosevelt Makes Appearances 


Recent appearances for Emily Rose- 
velt, soprano, were for the Woman’s 
Club of New Britain, Conn., on Nov. 
16, and in a Stamford, Conn., recital. 
Miss Rosevelt was cordially received on 
both occasions. 





ARMELA PONSELLE, mezzo 

of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
be unusually well occupied with 
engagements after the first of the 
year. On Jan. 17 she sings with 
the Parkersburg, W. Va., Civic 
Music Club. Dates in joint recita!s 
with her sister, Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, follow 
in Pittsburgh, Hartford, Worces- 
ter and Waterbury, on Jan. 21, 23, 
25 and 30 respectively. On Feb 
15 Carmela Ponselle sings at a 
Waldorf musicale in New York, on 
Feb, 20 in Middletown, Conn. The 
Ponselle sisters will appear to- 
gether again in New Haven on 
April 30. On March 9 Miss Pon- 
selle sings with the New York Civi 
Cpera Company in Gainesville, 
Fla., and on March 13 in Jackson- 
ville. During the rest of March she 
will be heard with the same organ- 
ization in Daytona, Fla., Savan 
nah, Ga., and Columbia, N. C. 





Stephens Will Hold Holiday Sessions for 
Teachers 

Percy Rector Stephens’ regular Christ- 

mas session for teachers and singers wil 


be held this season from Dec. 27 to Jan 
8. This session has almost become an 


institution, and represents an important 
feature of the Stephens studio activities 
for many busy teachers residing at a dis- 
tance from New York find the Christmas 
holidays an opportune time for brushing 
up their own technic. They enjoy als 
the lectures on diction and other musical 
subjects which are t of tl 
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Beatrice Martin Fulfills Concert Dates 

Beatrice Martin, soprano, is fulfilling 
many important engagements this sea- 
son, among her recent appearances being 
those as soloist in Newark and Trenton 
concerts. In the latter part of this 
month she will appear in Montclair. In 
January Miss Martin will be heard in a 
joint recital in the Town Hall under 
the auspices of the United ’ 
series. 








Florence Austral Will Make Coast Tour 

Florence Austral, soprano, who has 
been singing extensively in England, wi!'! 
make her first coast tour of the United 
States this season. She has been re- 
engaged with the Cincinnati Festiva!, at 
which she made her American début two 
years ago. Miss Austral will also b& 
heard with the New York Symphony 
Cleveland Orchestra. 


Edith Romaine Gives Hour of Songs 


“An Hour of Songs” was given by 
Edith Romaine, soprano, at 166 East 
Seventieth Street on the afternoon of 
Dec. 7, with Frederick Hart at the piano. 
Numbers of Bach, Donaudy, Respighi 
Wolf-Ferrari, Debussy, Setti, Fourdrain, 
Borodin, Cui, Arensky, Michael Head, 
Ralph Cox and Frederick Hart wert 
included. 





Dupré Entering Upon Busy Season 


The music room which Marcel Dupré 
French organist, has been constructing 
for over a year as an addition to his new 
home in Meudon is now completed, and 
the famous organ of Alexandre Guil- 
mant, recently purchased by Mr. Du 
pré, has been installed and will be dedi- 


eated with a series of musical events. 
Mr. Dupré has completed a new method 
for the organ which has been dedicated 
to Rabaud, director of the Paris Con- 
servatory. The organ classes of Mr. 
Dupré at the Paris Conservatory will 
from now on be based on this new 
method. During the latter part of Oc- 
tober Mr. Dupre played at Queen’s Hall, 
London, with the London Symphony un- 
der Sir Henry Wood. Mr. Dupre has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
American Conservatory of Fontaine- 
bleau. He has also been nominated to 
the faculty of the Normal School of Mu- 
sic in Paris. 


BURNHAM ENTERTAINS 





Second Scholarship Fund Musicale Given 
in Pianist’s New York Studio 

On Sunday night, Dec. 5, Thuel Burn- 
ham gave the second of his soirées in- 
time in his studios. The artists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardesty Johnson; Ra- 
gini, Hindu singer and dancer; Carlos 
Sedano, Spanish violinist, and Mr. 
Burnham. Hamlin Garland, author, 
was guest of honor and gave a short 
introduction for his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson, formerly of the Walter 
Hampden Co., read various poems, lead- 
ing up in mood and subject to her hus- 
band’s songs. Mr. Johnson sang in 
beautiful voice and with splendid ar- 
tistry. Ragini, in her Hindu costume 
and diamond nose-ring, was a_pictur- 
esque figure. Mr. Sedano gave a great 
deal of enjoyment through his faultless 
technic and warm and beautiful tone. 
Mr. Burnham, in a mixed group and sev- 
eral request numbers, played in stirring 
manner. All of the artists were received 
with much applause. 


PASSED AWAY 


Joseph Pache 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 11.—Joseph Pache, 
for thirty years conductor of the Balti- 
more Oratorio Society and also a well- 
known voice teacher in this city, died 
of heart disease in the Maryland Gen- 
eral Hospital on Dec. 7. Mr. Pache was 
born in Friedland, Silesia, June 8, 1861. 
He was a pupil of the Munich Con- 
servatory from 1879 to 1883, and studied 
piano with Klindworth in Berlin, 1883- 
1885. The following year he studied 
composition with Max Bruch in Breslau, 
and then returned to Berlin for a fur- 
ther year of study in piano with Barth 
and voice with Hey. In 1890, he toured 
with Amalie Joachim and Alfred Rit- 
tershaus. In 1891, Mr. Pache came to 
the United States, teaching one year at 
the New York College of Music and con- 
ducting various organizations in New 
York, Newark and Trenton. In 1894, 
he became conductor of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society and later organized the 
Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus and the 
Oratorio Society of York, Pa. 








Jean Richepin 

Jean Richepin, well-known French 
poet and dramatist and one of the forty 
“Immortals,” died unexpectedly at his 
home in Paris on the morning of Dec. 12. 
According to a copyrighted despatch in 
the New York Times, Mr. Richepin’s 
death was the result of an attack of 
influenza which developed into pneu- 
monia. Mr. Richepin was born in 
Meden, Algeria, the son of an army 
surgeon, Feb. 4, 1849, and was educated 
in Paris. Several of his works have been 
the basis of grand operas, notably “Le 
Chemineau” of Leroux, and “Nana- 
Sahib” which dealt with the Indian 
Mutiny. He also wrote a light opera, 
“Miarka,” the music of which was by 
Alexandre Georges. Numerous verses of 
his were also set to music by well-known 
composers. 


Luigi Schipa 

News was received in New York on 
Monday, Dec. 13, of the death in Rome 
the previous day, of Luigi Schipa, father 
of Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association. The elder 
Schipa was eighty-eight years old and 
had resided in Rome with his family for 
a number of years. Tito Schipa parted 
from his father last August and was 
surprised when his father broke down 
and wept, saying that he was sure that 
he would never see his son again. He 
was singing a performance of “Martha” 
when the news reached Chicago, but it 
was withheld from him until he had 
completed the opera. 
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Goossens Will Compose Opera 
About Villon 


a opera based on the life of 
Francois Villon will come from 
the pen of Eugene Goossens, it is 
announced. Mr. Goossens, direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic at Rochester, has already writ- 
ten music for the stage, his score 
for the dramatic version of “The 
Constant Nymph” being notable. 
The libretto of the Villon opera is 
by Charles Henry Meltzer, who 
first planned it as a play for 
Richard Bennett. At several 
points Mr. Meltzer has used bal- 
lads and rondels written by Villon, 
to heighten dramatic situations. 


“PIQUE DAME” IS 
SUNG IN RUSSIAN 
BY CAPITAL OPERA 


Season Brilliantly Opened by 
Civic Forces Under General 
Direction of Edouard Al- 
bion— Large Number of 
Slavic Artists in Cast— 
Elena Rakowska, Wife of 
Serafin, Makes Local Début 
as Heroine—Dmitri Smirn- 
off Has American Reappear- 
ance After Interval —Ina 
Bourskaya Impresses_ in 
Part of “Countess’— 
Jacques Samoussoud Con- 
ducts—Choristers, Trained 
to Sing in Russian, and 
Ballet Are Applauded 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.— 

Great éclat marked the perform- 
ance of “Pique Dame,” on Dec. 6, by 
the Washington National Opera Com- 
pany. This was the opening per- 
formance of the local season of this 
organization. As always, the com- 
pany drew a large and representative 
audience to the Washington Audi- 
torium. 

This occasion witnessed the début 
in Washington of Elena Rakowska, so- 
prano, wife of Tullio Serafin, conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and also that 
of Dmitri Smirnoff, tenor, who made his 
first appearance in America in twelve 
years at this performance. Ina Bour- 
skaya, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, sang the title réle. Mr. Smirnoff 
was most impressive as Herman, making 
the vacillating hero a dramatic figure. 

Mme. Bourskaya, as the dowager 
countess, made this part a gem in dra- 
matic portraiture. Her rich, vibrant 
voice was a revelation to those who had 
not heard her before. Mme. Rakowska, 
with a powerful voice, full of color, 
seemed loveliest in her pianissimo work, 
in the scene at the bridge just before 
Lisa commits suicide. 

Others in the cast were Ivan Stes- 
chenko, as Tomsky; Ivan Ivantzoff, as 
Yeletsky; Dudley Marwick, as Narumof ; 
Leon Kartavy, as Czekalinsky, and 
Adolph Turner, as Festordner. Eu- 
genia Fonariova, Russian contralto, sang 
what perhaps is the most delightful of 
all the singing parts in the opera, the 
duet with Lisa in the boudoir. This 
duet was sung admirably by both ar- 
tists. 

Mary Apple and Ottilie Corday, Wash- 
ington girls cast in minor parts, showed 
good stage presence. Little Victoria 
Serafin, the daughter of Elena Rakowska 
and Tullio Serafin. was quite charming 
in the part of the Little Girl in the first 
act. 

Conspicuous merit should be acknowl- 
edged in the fact that the chorus of the 
Washington National Opera Company 
sang the entire score in Russian. The 
chorus had the great advantage of hav- 
ing been trained by two Russians— 
Jacques Samossoud, the conductor, and 





“Pirates” Given 
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Fine Revival By Winthrop Ames 





Popular Gilbert & Sullivan 
Work Presented with Cos- 
tumes of the ’Eighties at 
Plymouth Theater—Crowd- 
ed House Greets Familiar 
Melodies and Is Avid of En- 
cores Throughout Perform- 
ance—Much Clever Stage 
Business Adds Greatly to 
Situations Already Humor- 
ous 


OR any performance of any Gilbert 

& Sullivan opera, let praise be given 
upon the mountain tops, and for one 
which combines as many points of excel- 
lence as Winthrop Ames’ production of 
“Pirates of Penzance” now at the Ply- 
mouth Theater, let the hills rejoice! 

When Mr. Ames put on “Iolanthe” so 
delightfully last spring. one was glad 
with exceeding great joy in spite of 
some very glaring failings in the pro- 
duction and performance. However, the 
public liked it to the extent of keeping 
it going through one of the hottest sum- 
mers in years, and on into December. 
Even now, “Iolanthe” is to be given one 
night a week in the middle of the “Pi- 
rates” run. 

“Pirates of Penzance,” which has just 
opened, was the fifth work of the great 
pair, produced in April, 1880, following 
“Pinafore” and preceding “Patience.” 
In point of length of run of the original 
productions of the G & S works, it 
stands seventh. It had its first Ameri- 
can performance on the following New 
Year’s Eve in the old Fifth Avenue 
Theater, with Sullivan himself conduct- 
ing and Gilbert in the audience. Need- 
less to say. it was an immediate hit, 
though it did not reach the popularity 
of either “Pinafore” or “Mikado.” It 
has been, ever since, however, a popular 
work for summer opera companies and 
has had numerous revivals on Broad- 
way. 

Compared with other G & S works, it 
must be said that in this particular one, 
Sullivan outclassed his librettist, a thing 
he did not invariably do. Even the most 
enthusiastic Savoyards cannot but view 
the egregious pun on “orphan” and 
“often” in Act I, as verging on bad 
taste. There is also. comparatively little 
of Gilbert’s inimitable tomfoolery, his 
fourth-dimensional wit which makes the 
Bab Ballads things unique in literature, 
and puts “Mikado” on a peak which it 
occupies alone. Sullivan. on the other 
hand, wrote some of his most engaging 
tunes for the piece, things which even 
those who are hearing the work for the 
first time, may take home to hum at 
their leisure, for he could do that when 
the spirit moved him. There are pages 
in “Trial by Jury” for irstance. that 
might easily have come from “Aida.” 
and melodies in almost all the works 
which haunt one even as those from 
“Trovatore.” 

It is precisely on this account that one 
cannot fail to take exception to certain 
features of the present vroduction of 
“Pirates of Penzance.” The presenta- 
tion, as a whole. is delightful and is 
probably in for a long run. but there are 
things which cause the judicious Savo- 
vard to grieve. First of these is Ernest 
Lawford who, as Major-General Stan- 








Above, Ernest Lawford as “Major-General 
Stanley” with His Bevy of Daughters; 
Right, Ruth Thomas as “Mabel” and 
William Williams as “Frederic” 


ley, is a complete liability. Mr. Lawford 
was tolerable in “Iolanthe” because he 
had little or nothing to sing. Not so in 
this réle! Here, he has one of Gilbert’s 
best patter songs, “I am the very pat- 
tern of a modern major-general” and 
one of Sullivan’s most exquisite lyrics, 
“Softly Sighing to the River.” Mr. Law- 
ford speaks the first of these and does 
so so very slowly that any point in the 
patter is completely lost. He also omits 
the best stanza. In the case of the lovely 
Serenade, Mr. Ames has elected to per- 
mit him to read the verses from a book 
while the chorus hums the melody in the 
wings, as sensible a proceeding as if Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza allowed Queena Mario to 
read the Jewel Song from a copy of the 
“Cosmopolitan” while the chorus tra- 
la-la’ed the tune aur coulisses. 

And, alas! alack! Mr. Williams, such 
an utterly perfect Frederic in respect 
of appearance, personality, acting and 
general keying of the part, has been de- 
nied by cruel Nature, a singing voice. 
He does his honorable best with what 
he has, but Frederic "is an exacting 
réle with some difficult and effective 
things to sing. Ruth Thomas, who en- 
ters the organization to sing Mabel, has 
a voice of pretty quality, well placed and 
well handled, but of such miniscule cali- 
ber that even when she is obviously at 
her loudest, one only just hears her. The 
conductor, Sepp Morscher, has, appar- 
ently, never been initiated into the mys- 
teries of keeping a chorus and orchestra 
together and his ideas on accompanying 
a solo are individual, to say the least. 

The chorus is splendid, especially the 
male voices. “Come, Friends Who Plough 
the Sea” and “When the Foeman Bares 
His Steel” were positively electrifying. 
William C. Gordon. who did such fine 
work as Private Willis in “Iolanthe” 
is equally good as the Police Sergeant 
and the audience would have kept him 
singing his song for hours, if it could 
have. Mr. Ames’ business for this scene 
is capital. John Barclay as the Pirate 
King has only little to sing. also J. Hum- 
bird Duffey, as Samuel, his lieutenant. 
Vera Ross is fairish as Ruth, but less 
in the part than as the Fairy Queen. 





Moses Zlatin, the assistant conductor. 
Many picturesoue effects were obtained, 
in the garden scene, the ballroom scene, 
the boudoir scenes, and the gambling 
house. The male chorus sang the 
“Requiem” a cappella very effectively 

Praise for the conducting of Mr. 
Samossoud must be emphasized. His 
reading of the score, undoubtedly one of 
which he is very fond, showed his keen 
understanding. 

Especial mention should be made of 
the ballet work and solo dances of Eliza- 
beth Gardiner and Paul Tchernikoff and 
their pupils, in the ballroom scene, as 
well as the “singing boys’ chorus.” in the 
first act, two unusual touches, brought 
about through the efforts of Edouard 
Albion, the general director. 

Many compliments were paid to Mr. 
and Mrs. Albion for the enterprising 
way in which they put on opera for 
Washington. Mr. Albion, Mr. Samas- 
soud and the principals received many 
ovations between the acts. 


The box holders included General 
Pershing, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Senator 
L. C. Phipps, Mrs. Robert N. Stanfield, 
Mrs. Edouard Albion, Mrs. W. J. Board- 
man, Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, Mrs. Charles 
I. Corby, Charles Henry Butler, Mrs. 
C. C. Calhoun, Mrs. Gibson Fahenstock, 
Mrs. James F. Curtis, Mrs. Walter 
Tuckerman, Mrs. Stokes Kalkett, Mrs. 
Francis Berger Moran and Mrs. George 
C. Thorpe. 

Among those seen in General Persh- 
ing’s box were the Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Dwight Davis, Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and Mrs. Hanford Mac- 
Nider, and the Chief of Staff and Mrs. 
Charles P. Summerall. The Secretary 
of Agriculture and Mrs. Jardine were 
guests of C. Bascom Slemp in his box 
The Minister of Portugal, Viscount 
d’Alte, and the Assistant Secretary of 
War and Mrs. Dewey were guests of 
Mabel Boardman in her box. 

DorotHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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Kate, Edith and Isabel are sung by Sy- 
bil Sterling, Kathryn Reece and Adele 
Sanderson. A part not devised in Gil- 
bert’s cast, Maud has been added in 
order to put Paula Lenglen’s name on 
the program. Bert Prival also cavorts 
as an unnecessary Orderly and A Doctor 
of Divinity. 

A word should be said about the 
costumes of the women which are 
those of 1880, colorful, ridiculous, de 
lightful. It seems a pity that Mr. 
Lawford and Mr. Williams, when they 
appear in evening clothes, should not 
approximate the men’s costumes of thai 
period as well. And, by the way, when 
Mabel in the opening chorus of the sec- 
ond act sings “Dear Father, why leave 
your bed at such untimely hour?” the 
question naturally springs to one’s mind 
as to why, if General Stanley has just 
risen from his bed, why is he impeccably 
dressed in (up-to-date) evening clothes 

However, when all’s said and done the 
carping critic has to capitulate. Gilbert 
& Sullivan like Katisha’s vengeance cal! 
“rise triumphant over all” and the pro- 
duction is a delightful one which no one 
ought to miss! 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Strauss and Schalk Are Recon- 
ciled in Vienna 


HE return of Richard Strauss 

to Vienna, as conductor of his 
“Elektra” at the State Opera on 
Dec. 7, was attended by unusual 
enthusiasm, according to a copy- 
right dispatch to the New York 
Times. This marked his first ap- 
pearance there in several seasons, 
following his departure after a 
dispute with Franz Schalk, who 
was his associate musical director. 
Through the efforts of the new 
general director of State theaters, 
Franz Schneiderhan, the two con- 
ductors were brought together on 
the morning of Strauss’ return and 
shook hands, “though apparently 
without the greatest cordiality,” 
states the dispatch. The public 
received Strauss at the perform- 
ance with thunderous applause 
and ten curtain calls. 
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